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PREFATORY NOTE. 



:is volume completes the series of the Lectures 
delivered by me as Rhind Lecturer in connection 
with the Society of Antiquaries of Scotland in the 
successive years 1879-82. The scheme of the 
Lectui'es was intended to embrace, in four annual 
courses of six Lectures each, a general review of the 
existing materials for the Archfeology of Scotland, 
view of their delivery to a popular audience, it 
.ed desirable to make the systematic nature of 
the investigation a matter of continuous demonstra- 
tion. Regarding the historical method of dealing 
with prehistoric materials as wholly inapplicable to 
them, it behoved me to adopt and substitute a purely 
:utifie method. Instead of commencing with the 

iry of primeval man, and leading the narration 
lownwards (as if drawing it from record), it was 
necessary to select a starting-place in the region of 
history bordering on the prehistoric, from which by 
tracing upwards, through the unrecorded ages, the 
interlinked succession of types and systems, I might 
penetrate as far towards the primitive conditions of 
human life in Scotland as the materials might serve 
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Vi PltEFATOnV NOTE. 

to carry the investigation. Accordingly the first 
volume was devoted to the Remains and Keliea of 
the Early Celtic Church, and the second to those of 
the Christian Celtic Monuments and Metal-work, not 
necessarily Ecclesiastical, — the two volumes together 
comprcliending " Scotland in Early Christian Times." 
The third volume was devoted to the Remains and 
Relics of the Iron Age, and the present volume to 
those of the Bronze and Stone Ages, — the two 
together comprehending " Scotland in Pagan Times." 

I am indebted to Mr. James Fergusson for the iisu 
of the illustrations of Maeshow ; to Mx. John Evans 
for illustrations of Bronze and Stone Implements 
(as noted in the Classified I^ist) ; to the Ayr and 
Wigtownsliire Archseological Association, through Mr. 
R. W. Cochran-Patrick, for illustrations of the Bronze 
;uid Stone Implements of A}T3hire and Wigtown- 
shire from their published Collections : to the Society 
of Antiquaries of London for Ulustrationa of Gold 
Ornaments, etc., from their Procfcdinys; and specially 
to the Council of the Society of Antiquaries of 
Scotland for their permission to use such of the 
Society's woodcuts as might be suitable for the 
illustration of the Lectures. 

J. .\. 

\* UiUKATu Caun-VT, EmxarwH. 
i7(AMra»T ISM. 
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SCOTLAND IN PAGAN TIMES. 



THE AGE OF BUONZE. 



LECTURE I. 



BRONZE AQE BURIALS. 



Having dealt with the remains of the Iron Age culture 
and civilisation of Scotland in the last course of Lectures, 
t now proceed to deal similarly with those of the Age of 
Bronze. When they have been exhausted, the residue will 
represent the remains that are assignable to the Age of 
Stone ; and to these the last three Lectures of the present 
coarse will be devoted. 

In dealing with the remains of the Age of Bronze, we shall 
examine and consider, not only the nature and characteristics 
of the objects of bronze themselves, but also the nature and 
characteristics of the objects in other materials which have 
been found in association with them. It has been already 
shown that the circumstances which have controlled the 
actual associations, and the phenomena which determine the 
scientific associations of objects of various uses, purposes, 
and materials, are primarily those of the burial deposits of a 
period. Hence I shall select for description and examination 
ol their typical characteristics — first, a series of burials 
vliicfa may be determined to belong to the Bronze Age by 
iheir ee-iential circumstances or underground phenomena : 
I 
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second, a series of burials characterised by special develop- 
ments of their noa-esseutial overground phenomena, with 
the view of ascertaining whether they also exhibit, or do not 
exhibit, the essential characteristics of Bronze Age deposits ; 
and lastly, the hoards or accumulations of Bronze Age objects 
which have not been found associated with burial 

The Age of Bronze has been defined to be that stage of 
progress towards the existing culture and civilisation which 
manifested itself in the construction of cutting tools and 
weapons of bronze. When therefore we find a aeries of 
deposits in which no implement or weapon of iron occurs, 
but in which the tools and weapons, which, in the Iron 
Age, were made of iron, are found to be of bronze, although 
there may be along with them many other articles in other 
materials — iron alone excepted — it is clear that such a series 
of deposits must necessarily be assigned to the Age of Bronze. 
But practically it is not always possible, and fortunately it 
is not always necessary, to adduce the presence of bronze in 
a particular deposit, as part of the demonstration that it 
must be assigned to the Age of Bronze. There are other 
features which are so constant as to become typical, and 
when their typical character has been once established, they 
serve as indications no less certain and conclusive than the 
presence of bronze in its typical character. For instance, as 
we have already seen that a certain peculiar system of 
ornamentation was characteristic of such Iron Age objects 
in different materials as had surface decoration applied to 
them, we shall now see that the total absence of these 
peculiar forms of ornamentation becomes a characteristic 
feature of the surface decoration of the Age of Bronze, But 
we shall also see that the ornamentation which is applied to 
objects that are demonstrably of Bronze Age types, though 
it be ornamentation which is totally unlike that of the Iron 
Age, is yet of a nature so characteristic and peculiar as to 
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be tihsolutely distinctive of the age to ■which it belongs. 
The dilTei-ence between the two aj'stema will become appar- 
ent as we proceed, but it may be briefly formulated in the 
statement, that while tlie distinctive ornamentation of the 
Iron Age was a system of curvilinear decoration — the curves 
not being parts of circles — the distinctive ornamentation of 
the Bronze Age is a system of rectilinear decoration asso- 
ciated with occasional circles or parts of circles. Again, this 
distinctive system of ornamentation of llie Bronze Age is 
nasociated with a very remarkable development of sepidchi^al 
pottery, the entire absence of which was found to be one of 
the most striking features of the Iron Age deposits of Scot- 
land, so far as they are yet known. These highly-decorated 
urns of clay, which are such constant and characteristic 
accompaniments of the burial deposits of the Age of Bronze, 
present several varieties of form and purpose, but they are 
all characterised by one system of decoration. They are not 
founrl, even in the majority of cases, to be actually associated 
with implements of bronze ; but the forms and the orna- 
mentation having been established as typical, the fact that 
the typical form associates itself sometimes with brouze, but 
never with iron, is sufficient to invest it with the character 
of a typical form of the Bronze Age. The bearing of these 
explanatory remarks upon wliat is to follow will become 
apparent as we proceed with the examination of the series 
of bnrials now to be descril>ed. 



^B In August 1676 and 1877 I was present at the excavation 

^P a large cairn on the property of Mr. William Wallace of 

Kewton of Collessie, in Fife, by whom the excavation was 

undertaken. The cairn was a mass of stones and boulders, 

ring an area of about 120 feet in diameter, and rising in 

I centre to a height of about H feet above the natural 

The work was continued over two seasons, and its 
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magnitude may be inferred from the fact that upwards of 
thousand cart-loada of atones were removed in the course of 
the operations. Commencing at the south-east side, a width 
of about 8 yards on the ground level {as shown by the 



lighter shading on the ground-plnn. Fis- 1) was cleared of 




the stones down to the subsoil By this means the whole of ' 
the central portion of the cairn was examined, and two seg- 
ments of its circumference were left. Of these segments, the 
one ou the east side had been partially removed in the con- 
stiuctioii of the road, while that on the west had beenappar- 
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ily used as a place of deposit for stones removed from the 
Id in which the cairn was situated. The bidk of the cairn 
was found to be composed of gathered stones and bouldera 
none very small, and few beyond such a size as could be 
hfted or rolled by two men. The larger stones were mostly 
ill the lower part of the cairu. The stones throughout were 
simply agglomerated, not built or placed with any visible 
arrangement, except in one special feature. A few feet 
within the margin of the caii'u there was a ring of sandstone 
slabs set on edge continuously round the caim as far as we 
examined it, although we did not meet with it on the south- 
east side, where we first broke into the njass of the cairn. 
It seemed therefore as if it had not completely encircled the 
■u, but it certainly fomied a special featui'c in its con- 
iction around the major part of its circumference. It 
lied as if it had originally fomied the base-line or ex- 
lal boundaiy of the mass of loose stones composing the 
which liad gradually slid down over it, and in process 
of time concealed it. The slabs of which this base-line was 
composed were from 3 to 4 feet in height, well bedded in the 
gravel on thoir edges. The space within this boimdary, 
im which the mass of the catru had now been removed, 
snted a remarkable appearance. It was covered with a 
of fine clay, mottled with marks of fire in separate 
some of which were several feet in diameter. In 
le of these spaces the ashes and charcoal of wood might 
gathered in handfuls, and the whole surface of the site of 
was more or less strewn with minute particles of 
al. In some places this intermixture of ashes and 
la] extended deep into the subsoil underneath the 
This is accounted for by the i'aet ihot there wera 
lated burials in the gravel underneath the cairn. 
Id the cairn itself we found but one burial, placed on the 
surface of the ground in a cist of slabs, a little to the 
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south-west of the centre. The cist (see the Groimd-Plan and 
Section) wa8 composed of five slabs, four forming the sides 
and ends, and the fifth the cover. The interior of the cist 
was i feet G inches ia length, and 3 feet wide in the centre, 
one end being slightly narrower than the other. The side 
atones had been pressed outwai'd.s by the superincumbent 
weight, and there was a vacant space of 15 inches in depth 
between the under side of the covering stone and the gravel 
in the bottom. In the gravel a few small portions of the 
unbumt bones of a human skeleton were found in a condition 
of extreme decay. A portion of a leg-bone found near the 
narrower end of the cist sufficed to detenuine the position of 
the body. Near the other end, and therefore placed either 
behind the shoulder or before the face of the corpse, n toll, 
handsomely -shaped, and finely- 
made um of clay (Fig. 2) lay 
on its side, partially imbedded 
inthegraveL Half of its longi- 
tudinal section seems to have 
stood out of the gravel in the 
free space of the upper part of 
the cist, aud, thus exposed to 
the action of air and moisture, 
may have softened and per- 
ished. But the half whicli I 
remains is sufficient to exhibit J 
the form and proportions, tha ] 
workmanship and ornamenta- 
tion, of tbia peculiar vessel. 
It stands S inches high, and 
measures 6 inches across the 
mouth. It is peculiarly g 
below the brim, awe 
to ita greatest width at about half its height, 



Fig. S.— Urn fvuuJ ii. tl.u >:t'iititil 
Ciat of the Catm nt Colla«« 
(9 iDchea in height). 

fill in shape, narrowing sligl 
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again contracting to a diameter of i inches across the 
bottom. It is thill and well made, of a fine paste, with 
a very slight admixture of particles of stone, and it has 
been well baked in an open lire. Although made without 
the aid of a wheel, it is almost regular in its outlines. 
Its omanientation is arranged in bands, and cousiats of 
groupa of parallel lines alternating with bands of zigzags 
and short oblique lines, produced by the impressioiia of a 
tool with teeth like those of a comb. 

This one burial was all that was discovered in tlie cairn, 
id it was apparently the burial for which the cairn was 
instructed. It was au unburnt burial, and no relics of any 
id were associated with it except the uni. 
But on sounding the subsoil underneath the base of the 
caini, two spots were discovered showing signs of previous 
iturbance. In one of these (shown in the Section at 6), 
in tlie loose gravel was tliruwn out, the excavation as- 
led the form at an oval 
about 4 feet by 3, and 
deep. In the bottom 
this pit,imbedded among 
;ely mixed with 
charcoal, frag- 
of an urn of the 
form as that fouud in 
the cist were discovered. 
Its fractures were old, and 
the piecea, about thirty in 
number.lay nearly together 
and on the same level 

All the pieces of the 
vessel were recovered, ex- 
c«pt two, which do not affect its form aa it ia now 
(Fig. 3). It measures 7 inches high, and 
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6 inches across the mouth. It is smaller in size, longer 
and straighter iii the brim, and shorter ia the bulge, than 
the first urn, but is of ttie sauie peculiar form, the same 
in texture and finish, and siniilor in the character of its 
oruamentatioii. 

In another pit (shown on the Section at a), which l 
been excavated to a depth of i feet underneath the natural 
level, tliere appeared at that depth 
a layer of burnt bones, about an inch 
in thickness, spread over a space of 
3 or 4 square feet. The fragments 
of the bones were perfectly white, 
broken into very small pieces, and 
exhibiting the cracked and contorted 
condition usually observed in deposits 
of this character. I recognised among 
them portions of a human skull and 
of the vei-tebral column. The atlas 
was entire, and seemed to be that of 
an adult. There was no appearance 
of an urn, but among the bones lay a 
finely-made, thin, and tapering blade 
of bronze (Fig. 4), still bearing on its 
broad end the mark of its handle. 
It had suffered some damage by 
the gravel under which it lay 
having been trodden over previous 
to the discovery of tlie deposit, but 
it ia perfectly recognisable as a brouzo blade of a special 
form, characterised by its thinness and its tapering, and by 
ita attachment to the handle by rivets, the broken rivet- 
holes being still visible in the specimen. When first taken 
up, there were adherent to the surface of the bronze some 
patches of dark-coloured matter, covered with hair-like filu- 




g. 4.— BrnlnE Das}!"- 
Iiliule ruuTiil 4^ fMt 
uiiderlhe bueof thrg 
C»im (H Inehps In 
length). 
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,t8, and below the darker patches a browner and softer 
'er exhibiting the appearance of decayed woody fibre, 
examined with a pocket lens, this appearance of 
woody structure was distinctly visible among the adhesive 
mass of wet ashes, bone-dust, and earth, which covered the 
Face of the blade. Parts of the surface of the darker upper 
■er were also seen to he covered with a coating of short 
ight filaments, of such an excessively fragile nature that 
the slightest touch was sufiicient to obliterate their form. As 
Qiuch of this filamentary coating of the dark-brown layer 
woody fibre on the blade as sufdces to demonstrate ita 
iter with certainty has been preserved. Wlien dry, it 
irated from the blade in small, twisted, slightly curling 
which on the under side have a leathery appearance, 
■luid yield the odour of leather when burnt These masses 
;tremely brittle, and difficult to deal with as mounted 
objects for microscopic examination, but by saturating one 
of them in warm turpentine, and subjecting it to pressure, I 
was able to mount it as a transparent object in balsam. 
The microscope then resolved it into a compacted mass of 
agglutinated hairs mingled with cellular structure. Under 
polarised light, the hairs exhibit the same appearance and 
Btractnre as the dark hairs of a Slietlau<l cow, taken from 
te of the rivlins, or Shetland shoes of untanned hide, in the 
iom, with which I have 
ipared them. From this I 
Fer that when tlie blade was 
placed among the burnt bones 
of its owner, it had not, like Fig' S.-G0I1I Mohuiiuk ,jf ihe 
through the fire, fo,|„j ^t Coiicsaie. 

hftd been deposited in its 

,th, as it used to be worn, the sheath being formed of 
»d covered with cowhide, with the hair outwards. Close 
the blade was found the gold mounting of the butt-end of 
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ita handle (Fig. 6). It is iu the shape of a thin fillet nearly 
I inch broad, and worked into an oblong mounting IJ inch 
in length, and J inch in the width of its opening. Its orna- 
ment conaiata of four parallel longitudinal tlutingsin repouse^ 
work. 

I have described this cairn and its associated buiials 
thus minutely, because it is the only cairn of the Bronze Age 
which I have seen excavated. Many others have doubtless 
been met with, but the instances in which the phenomena 
of the burials and the features of the structure have been 
specially investigated and placed on record are exceedingly 
few, and the details are of the most meagre and unsatis- 
factory description. 

For instance, a great cairn, wbicli is known by the name 
of Cairn Greg, on the estate of Linlathen, in the pariah of 
Monifieth, in Forfarshire, was opened in 1834 by Mr, Erskine 
of Linlatlien, in presence of tlie late Lord Eutherfurd and 
Mr. George Dundas, Advocate, and reopened in 1864 by 
the late Dr. John Stuart and a number of other anti- 
quaries. It affords a curious illustration of the difficulty of 
obtiiining full and precise information as to the most obvious 
facts, that Dr. Stuart, who wrote two separate accounts of j 
this latter examination of the caini,^ gives no hint of its 
size ; and the nearest approach we obtain to an idea of its 
actual dimensions is from a notice in the New Statistical 
Account of Forfarshire, where it is described as "a large heap 
of stones." Dr. Stuart was chiefly interested in the alleged , 
occurrence of a stone sculptured with the so-called "elephant" 
symbol in connection with the cist which occupied the I 
centre of the cairn ; but tliis has been already referred to in J 
its proper connection,* and has no bearing on the present I 

^ Proc. Soe. JMig. Sfot., vul. vi. p. 93, aud Seulpturvd Slonet ^1 
ScollatuI, vol. i. 

* ScoUaiul in Karlj) ChrMian Timet (Seoond Seriea), p. ISI. 
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investigation. The cairn is placed on a rising ground 

comnianding an extensive view of the aurrounding country. 
Ill covered a single bui-ial, placed in the centre of the cairn, 
the natural surface of the ground. It is proper to 
|ttate, however, that there is not on the recoi'd of the 

Investigation any indication that more burials than that in 

i central cist were looked for, and it seems certain that 

3 part of the subsoil underneath the cairn would at that 

me have been examined. The central cist was formed 

Pof large slabs of freestone, covered by an enormous slab 

measuring 7 feet in length by 4i in breadth, on whicli rusted 

anotlier of still greater -size 
_ BJid weight. The interior of 

blie cist measured i ft. 10 

bches in length by 2 ft. 9 
■inches in breadth, and 2 ft. 10 
■inches in depth. As in 
|the case of the CoUeEsie cist, 
bottom seemed to be 
I paved with small water-worn 
[ pebbles ; and when it was 

first opened, in 1 834, an urn 

(Fig. fi) of the same form as 

the CoUessio example, but 

smaller and more rudely 

made, was found lying on 

ita side near the centre of the cist, on the south side, the 

direction of the axis of the cist being nearly east and west. 
_ The urn, which stands 7 inches high, is ornamented with a 

rough scoring of zigzags round the upper and lower parts. 

Kear the west end of the cist was found a thin bronze 

'blade of triangular form (Fig. 7), bearing at the butt-end the 
■nark of the handle, and still retaining the three rivets 
Ivhich fastened it, in the rivet-holes. There is no indication 




Urn found in & Cist in 
ro of tbe Cairn at Linluthan 
iches in lieigtit}. 
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in the record from which it can be determiued whether 
the interment in the cist was that of a burnt or an unburnt 
body, although the probability is that it was the hitter. 

In Cairn Greg we have thus a 

trepetitiou of certain special features 
of the Collessie burials. There la the 
interment in a cist set on the surface 
of the ground and covered with an 
enormous cairn of stones ; the inter- 
ment is presumably unburnt, and 
fisaociated with a tall urn of the 
same peculiar foim ; and finally, we 
have again the association with the 
interment of a thin triangular bronze 
blade fastened to the handle by rivets. 
At Cleigh, near Lochnell, Argyll- 
0^^ shire, there are the remains of a cairn 

60 feet in diameter, from which the 
Fig. 7.— Bronze Diigt-er 
(*i incheB in length) stones had been removed to be util- 
found in 1 ci,t in jg^^, jj^ „iodern farm-buildings. It 
tbs Cmm at Lin- ° 

hthen. (OneotthH Contained a central cist, wliich the 
livetai* shown opurt . i i -j i_ j 

from the Blwie.) process 01 removal laid bare, and an 

urn which was found in it asso- 
ciated with the interment was given to a person living 
in the neighbourliood as a visitor, and lost. There is no 
record of the other phenomena of the interment Near 
it, however, another cairn was partially removed, so as to 
expose the cist It is not known whether an urn liad 
been associated with the burial in this cairn, but on clearing 
out the open cist. Dr. Angus Smith was fortunate in finding 
a beautiful bronze blade of this peculiar thin and triangular 
form (Fig. 8), which had been unnoticed by the parties who 
first opened the cist.' It measures 5 inches in length by 
' Proe. Soe. Antiq. Scot., vol. x. p. 84. 
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EiS^ inches broad at the base, and is almost perfect in outline. 
I'lt bears the mark of the handle, with the usual lunation 
■iu the middle of the butt-end, the terminal outliue of the 
iliaft being fiu'ther marked on the blade by a double row 
I of punctulatioDS impressed by a punch. The three rivets are 
J*till in the rivet-holes, and have broad round heads. 

In these two interments we have the same features 
I of caim-burial, with a central cist, the interments being 
accompanied by an urn, and by the special form of the thin 
triaagiilar blade nf bronze fastened to the handle by rivets. 





g. B,— Brunzir I.i.iggtr blaila fouDd 
in n C'iat jit Dnimlimrick (4J 
Inches Id leiiglh). 



There is in the Museum another example of this typical 

blade of bronze, which is said to have been found in a 

ci«t »t Dnimlanrick, in Perthshire (Fig. 9). Unfortunately 

I record of the circumstances of its discovery exists, but 

is a blade of precisely the same fomi and character 

thoae found associated with the interments tliat have 
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been already described. It measures ij inches in leugth, ' 
and the butt-end bears the mark of tlie handle to which 
it has been attached by three rivets, two of which are still 
in their places. 

In clearing away a cairn on the farm of Callachally at 
Gleaforsa, in tlie island of Mull, two urns were found. No 
record of the phenomena of the interments e."dsts, but the 
fragments of the urns and the two objects found with them 
are preserved in the Museum. One of the urns (Fig. 10) was 
of the same form aa those from Collessie and Cairn Greg, 
6^ inches high, and 6 inches wide at the mouth. It is orna- 
mented with narrow parallel bands of zigzags and short 
straight lines, the bands passing transversely round the 
circumference of the vessel. These narrow bands alternate 
with broader bands of 
a different variety of 
ornamentation. They 
fire filled with a series 
of acutely-pointed tri- 
angular spaces, each 
alternate triangle filled 
with zigzag lines drawn 
parallel to each other. 
The lines forming the 
long equal sides of the 
triangles appear to have 
been stamped mth the 
teeth of a comb. The 
second urn was also of 
the some form and 
character, but differed 
in the arrangement of its ornamentation. The lower part 
is covered with scorings ot zigzags, the upper having a band 
of triangular spaces alternately plain and filled with parallel 
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With the urus there were found the fragments of a 

I'thiD triangular bronze blade, and an iniplenieiit, in polished 

»ne {Fig. 11), thin and rectangular in forni, with slightly 

Itounded corners, and pierced by a small hole in the 

[ttiiddle of its breadth close to each end. It measures 3 J 

inches in length by IJ inch in breadth, and is formed 

of a hard greenstone, symmetrically shaped and carefully 



polished. 






Kin. 11. 



11 l«DKth), 



^^^H In this case we have again tlie same features of cairn- 
^^^■tiurial, with the same form of urtj, and the same thin, tri- 
^^^K angular blade of bronze, but with an additional feature in 
^^^V the occurrence uf au implement of polished stone. The 




probable me of this implement is not directly suggested by 
iM form, and there is nothing in the circumstances of its 
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association in this instance whicli suffices to reveal its pur- 
pose. But other implements of similar form and character 
have been occasionally found in somewhat similar associa- 
tions in Scotland, and instances have occurred in England, 
which are directly suggestive of the probable purpose which 
haa been assigned to them. 

One found at Fyrish, near Evanton, in Koss-shire, was 
also associated with an urn accompanying an unburnt 
burial. The implement (Fig. 1 2) is formed of a bard, close- 
grained greenish atone, finely polished, and perforated by a 
small hole in each corner. It measures 4^ inches in length 
by li inch in breadth, narrowing slightly in the middle, i 




Fig. 13,— Urn roiuid at Fyriili, Evuaton, Ross^liire (H iiiclies In height). 

and curved in the cross-section. The urn (Fig. 13) with J 
which it was aasociated is 6 inches high, and ornamented by 
bauds of parallel lines and zigzags. It difl'era a little from ' 
the tall variety, with slightly everted lip and bulging sides, 
with which we hava previously become acquainted. It is 
thicker and coarser in texture, is almost ns wide us it is 
hi"h, and though somewhat shorter in the upper part, 
bowl-shaped below, and tapers to a base of 3 inches. 
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A similar implement of greenstone, found in a sepulchi'al 
Dulus in Skj'e, measures 2^ inches in length by If inch 
^ll breadth. It is of the same form, convex on its upper 
surface, and concave interiorly, finely polished, and orna- 
mented at the ends with a border of slightly pitted ovals. 

In 1821 a cist was discovered 8 feet under the apes of 
a conical mound of sandy loam in the parish of Cruden, 
Aberdeenshire. The cist was formed of slabs of gneiss, 
and measured internally 4 feet 3 inches in length by 2 feet 
2 inches in breadth, and 2 feet 2 inches deep. Its bottom was 
the sandy soil of which the mound was composed, and its 
cover was formed of a large rough slab of slaty rock and a 
fiattish block of granite. In the cist were two skeletons — 
one of a full-grown man, the other of a child ; and with 
ihem there were the remains of a dog. Besides these human 
and animal remains, the cist also contained two urns, two 
flint knives, seven arrow-heads of fliut, and an implement of 
polished greenstone of this special form, 4^ inches long, 
rounded on one face, hollow on the other, and pierced with 
a small hole at each corner. In this case, the association of 
this peculiarly formed stone object with seven arrow-heads 
of flint is fiu^estive of its connection with the use of the 
liow, and the fact that the bracers of bone, which in more 
recent times were strapped on the left wrist to protect it from 
the recoil of the bowstring, are curiously like these stone 
objects in form and character, has given force to the suggestion. 
In two instances in England, the stone implement has 
a found actually in contact with the bones of the fore-ami. 
K a grave-mound on Roundway Hill, near Devizes, such an 
implement was found between the boues of the left fore-arm 
of an unbumt human skeleton. It is a flat plate of chlorite 
schist, 4 j inches in length and If inch in breadth, finely 
ibeil, and pierced by four small holes, countersunk on 
I sides at tho four cornera. Along with it there were 
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also fouud associated witli the burial a single arrow-liead of n 
Hint, and a thin bronze blade, with a tang for insertion in J 
the handle. 

In a grave-mound at Kelljthorpe, near Driffield, an itnple- ( 
ment of the same character was found lying on the bonea of ' 
the right fore-arm of an unhunit human skeleton, while 
underneath the bones was a small bronze buckle, apparently 
the fastening of tlie strap by which the implement had been 
bound upon the wrist.' It is similar in form to the others i 
which have been described, concave on the under side, j 
5 inches in lengtli by li inch io breadth, and having in the 
four perforations four pina or rivets of bronze, with gold 
heads. The other articles found associated with this burial 
were a thin bronze dagger-blade with a wooden sheath and 
a handle of wood, some amber beads, and an urn of the tall 
variety, with thin and slightly everted lip and bulging sides, > 
which has been already described as occurring in association 
with similar implements in Scotland. 

It thus appears that these peculiar implements of polished 
stone have been found in association with arrow-heads of ' 
flint, and that, when found in the position in which they J 
were worn, they occupied tlie place on the right and left 
fore-arm which the " bracer " would have occupied on the 
fore-arm of a right-handed and a left-handed bowman. It I 
appears also that we have, in this series of burials, a set of I 
typical phenomena, consisting in the association of impl&- J 
ments of stone with certain implements of metal — that metal | 
being bronze. The presence of this thin knife-like blade of i 
bronze among the grave goods of these interments is the most i 
distinctive of their peculiar characteristics. It separates the 1 
burials in which it occurs, on the one hand from the typical j 
burials of the Iron Age, which have been already described, ] 
and on the other hand from the typical burials of the Stone i 

> Arehaologia, xuiv. 2S4, Plate xi. Sg. T. ud xliiL 427. 
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which have yet to be described. It separates them 
the burials of the Iroo Age, because it has never yet 

in found either with implements of iron, or with objects 
exhibiting the special forms or bearing the special decoration 
of the Irou Age. It separates them from the burials of the 
Stone Age because it is itself of bronze, and, though it ie 
often found in association with implements of stone, it brings 
stone ijnplemeQts and the burials with which they are 

iciated into the category of Bronze Age types. 

Returning now to the further consideration of the series 
oJ burials Uiat are characterised by the presence among their 
grave goods of a blade of bronze, we shall find the blade, 
which is their characteriatic feature, presenting occasional 
differences of form and association. But whatever may be 
the direction or the extent of these variations — whether ita 
form may be triangular, or oval, or disc-shaped ; whether it 
may be attached to its handle by rivets or by a tang, or by 
casting the handle in the metal itself, — the typical character- 
istic of the implement is that it is always an instrument of 
cutlery fashioned in bronue. It may be styled a dagger, a 
knife, or a razor ; it may be associated with burnt or un- 
bumt interments, and with urns of different varieties of 
form ; but its essential character and significance are con- 

^^^B At Stobshiel, in Haddingtonshire, in 1681, an interment 
^^^Hbt cremation was discovered, by the plough turning up the 
^^^^Mcen bottom of an urn, inverted over a deposit of burnt 
^^^Bl«s, among which there was found a portion of a thin fiat 
^^^^ngular blade of bronze, perforated at the base by two 
rivet-holes. The urn (Fig. H) is of a peculiar type, flower- 
pot-shaped below, and widening upwards to about the middle 
height, from which it contracts again towards the 
Tlie ornamentation is confined to a narrow baud 
klenneoth the brim, and consists simply of intersecting zig- 
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Fig. 11 — Urafoundat Stoliiljivl, Huddingtonsliirc (14^ 



ng, IS.— Urn found at ShiiltlcdrlJ (9 indiei ju bciglil}. 
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zag8. Two slightly projecting mouldings encircle the plain 
part, and one forms a border immediately underneath the 
ornamented rim. It measures HJ inches in height, the 
width across the mouth beiDg 10^ inches, across the widest 
ia the middle 1 3 inches, and across the bottom 5 inches. 
In April 1880 a chance passer-by observed a labourer 
:tracting bones from a hole in the brow of a sandy knoll 
a field at Shuttlefield, near Lockerbie. On inspecting the 
llace, he found that the man had discovered the site of a 
mated burial The burnt bones had been collected, and 
placed in a shallow excavation in the sandy eminence, vrith 
a large flowerpot-shaped nm of baked clay (Fig. 1 5) inverted 
over them. The bottom of the urn had been so neai' the 
surface that the plough had passed 
through it. and the labourer's atten- 
tion being attracted to the rounded 
cavity which was thus disclosed, and 
the curiosity of both aroused by the 
fact that it contained a deposit of 
bnmt bones, a complete examination 
of the place was made, and the re- 
laining portion of the urn unearthed. 
[t was but inches high, having been 
tmginally perhaps 14 or IS inches in 
height, and 9 inches diameter at the 
liioath. From its brim the sides are 
perpendicular for a depth of 
1 4 inches, to a raised external 
, which passes transversely round 
the junction of the perpendicular 
with the part where it begins to 
towards the bottom. The sloping 
is plain, the upper part oma- 
(Dted with irregularly placed oval indentations. Among 





Fig.ie.— BronieBladB 
found iu the Urn >t 
Shuttle Held (nctual 
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the burnt bones ■which it protected, a small thin blade of | 
bronze (fig- 1 6) was discovered. It is unfortunately broken, 
but enough remains to show tlie special form and character | 
of the implement In its tapering form, its thinness, and 
the presence of a single rivet-hole at the base, it resembles ( 
the blades which have been already described; but it 
presents points of difference whicli are more characteristic 
than these points of resemblance. Its outlines are oval I 
towards the base ; it is not flat, but swells in the centre to a | 
distinct longitudinal midrib, and it terminates at the butt- I 
end in a flattened tang-like prolongation, pierced by a central 
^ rivet-hole. These features are sug- 

gestive of a transition from a type 
that is triangular, flat, and riveted , 
at the base, to a type that is oval in | 
outline, swelling in the middle, and I 
tanged at the base. Such a form 
is not unfrequently found aai 
<.'Lated with similar interments. 

For instance, a plain oval blade I 
uf bronze of the form here shown I 
(Fig. 17), thinning to the point end I 
and to the edges (as indicated by j 
the cross-soction), and showing the I 
fracture of the tang which has beea J 
broken off the thicker extremity, t 
was found among the incinerated 
bones under an inverted urn which 
had been placed about 3 feet under 
the surface, near the outer margin J 
of a tumulus at Lierabol, in the Strath of Kiltlonan, Suther-^ 
landsliire. It measured about 2 inches in length by | incl] 
in its greatest breadth, and nowhere exceeds ^ inch ; 
thickness. 




v\g. IT. 

(1) BrODie Blade round in s 
TuiiidIiu at Lierahol, 
KiUanui, SutherUDil. 

(2} Section icrou tha blade 
(acCuat &iie). 
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Fig. 18.— Diagrammatic Ground-plan of 
Tumulus at Burreldales (not to scale). 



A small oval tanged blade of bronze, which has not been 
preserved, measuring 2 J inches in length, by f inch in greatest 
breadth, was found in 
1862, in a grave-mound 
of peculiar form at Bur- 
reldales, in Aberdeen- 
shire. The form of the 
grave-mound (as shown 
in the accompanying 
ground - plan. Fig. 1 8) 
was that of a circular 
eminence, of low eleva- 
tion, about 30 feet in 
diameter, with a depres- 
sion in the centre, and surrounded at the distance of 
about 12 feet from its base by a raised ring of lower 
elevation, measuring altogether about 50 feet in diameter. 
Two stones (marked 1 and 2 in the Plan) appeared in 
the outer ring. One burial was found in the external ring 
(marked 4), and two (marked 3 and 5) in the central mound. 
The burials were of burnt bodies, the incinerated bones 
deposited in urns. The blade was found with the burial 
marked 5. 

Sir John Clerk describes the excavation of a grave- 
mound at Newbigging, near Penicuik, previous to 1725. 
It contained three urns with incinerated bones, and in one 
of the urns was found a small oval tanged bronze blade, 
ornamented in the centre by an oval filled with chequers 
of lozenge-shaped spaces alternately plain and filled with 
cross-hatched lines.^ 

A similarly ornamented blade of the same form and 



1 Gordon's Itinerarium Septentrionale (1726), p. 116, and Plate iv. 
Fig. 8. The cairn is described in the Appendix to the Itinerarium, pp. 
170 and 178. 
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charauter was found about tha year 1834 in a grave- 
mound or cairn at Rogart, in Sutherlandaliire. In the 
centre of the cairu was a cist of slabs, and among the 





Fig. 19. 

(1) Bronie Blade Tound in a 
Orave-niouDd M Rogart, 
Satlisrluiil (actual size). 

(3) aectioi] across the blade. 



Fig. ao. 

(!) BninEe Blade found in a Cain|| 
at Bnllilalr, Creicfa, Suiha 
Unil (m^tiul liiej. 

(2} Section acroBa the bWc. 



bonea in the ciat the blade {Fig. 19) was found. No i 
was observed by the persons who removed the cairn, ; 
the record does not state whether the bones were burnt 4 



oval, 
I Crei. 
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unbtUBt. The blade is fortunately preserved, and, though 
impetfect, is an instructive example of this peculiar variety 
of the rarest of all forma of these bronze implements. The 
tang measures nearly an inch in length, and what remains 
of the blade 2^ inches in length by IJ inch in greatest 
breadth. A border of pnnctulations surrounda the central 
oval, which is ornamented by lozenge-shaped spaces alter- 

ktely plain and filled with fine lines crossing each other 

iliquely. 
About the year 1848, a crofter at Balblair, in the parish of 
ich, Sutherlandshire, removing stones from a caii-n for 
agricultural purposes, discovered a coarsely-made urn of 
considerable size inverted over a deposit of burnt bones 
upon a flat stone.' He removed the urn, but as his wife 
refused to admit the " uncanny " thing within the door of 
their dwelling, it was set outside on an adjoining knoU, and 
became a mark at which the passing schoolboys exercised 
their skill in stone-throwing until it was smashed to pieces. 
Among the bones covered by the urn there was found a 
email bronze blade (Fig. 20), so thin that it suffered a good 
deal from rough handling.^ In its imperfect condition it 
measures 4| inches in length by 1^ inch in greatest breadth. 
It is, or rather has been, of an oval, pointed form, with a tang 

one end about an inch in length, for insertion in the liandle. 

le middle portion of the blade is raised, and ornamented in 
centre of the oval raised portion by lines crossing each 
other diagonally. The marginal segments are broad, flat, 
and thin, running to an edge of extreme tenuity and sharp- 
From their oval shape, their wide thin margins, and 
[oira sharpness of edge all round, these blades are 

' Proc. Sor, Anliq. Scot.., vul. vH. p. 475. 

* Tkia blade, and those fuumt at Rugart and LierBbnl, are preierved 
t Duke of Sutherluid'a Muieam at Dunrobin. — Prot. Soc. Antig. 
I. p, 431. 
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obviously more of the nature of implementa than weapons, 
although it is aa obviously impossible to specialise their 
purpose more closely. 




Bowerhonsei, Dunbar 



Sometime about tlie year 1822, in the course of levelling ' 
ground at Bowerhouses, near Duubar, two urns of consider- 
able size, one of tliem being nearly a foot and a half in 
height, were discovered in a tumulus, 
with deposits of bunit bones. No 
details of the plienomena exist, and it 
is uncertain whether the four bronze 
objects found were associated with one 
or more of the burials. They are 
vaguely stated to have been found " in 
two urns, mixed witli burnt bones." ' 
One of these four ai'ticles is a bronze 
socketed axe-head. The other three 
are thin oval tanged blades {Fig. 21), 
differing from those previously de- 
scribed, by their truncated form at the 
butt-end, and the bifid termination at 
the free end. Two of them are pierced with small holes 
immediately below the junction of the bifid points. 




Tig. 22.— Bronie Blade 
found ia thp Shannoa 
(Due-balt ikctiiiil ei 
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As these blades are much broken, I place with them for 
comparison a perfect blade {Fig. 22), of the same bifid form 
and character, possessing a similar perforation, and bearing 
on its raised midrili a triply repeated ornament of concentric 
circles. It was found in Ireland in the bed of the Shannon. 




A larger and more elaborately constructed disc-shaped 
ide of this bifid character (Fig. 23), having its handle cast 
vith the blade, was found in gravel near 
I bed of the Water of Leith, at Kinleitli, near Currie, in 
tdlothian, in 1663, and is now in the National Museuiu. 
I a loop at the free end of the handle, and is both 
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larger and of stronger make than any of the other speci- 
mens. This blade was not found in association with an 
intennent, but it is clearly of the same character as those 
that have been described, and it is the only example known 
in Scotland, which has not been found in connection with a 
burial.^ 

Though numerous casual discoveries of single interments 
of the character of those that have now been described may 
have given rise to the opinion that they are usually found 
as isolated examples, it requires the negative evidence of an 
exhaustive examination of each separate site to warrant the 
conclusion that the casually discovered grave is not one 
of a group. Where such exhaustive investigations have 
been made, it has usually been found that the site of the 
casually discovered interment is really a cemetery. In 
point of fact, the gregariousness of these cremation burials 
is one of their most striking characteristics, implying the 
use of the site as a family or tribal buryiug-ground over 
a long period of time. These cremation cemeteries are 
often unmarked by any external sign, but they are usually 
placed on a natural knoll with an open gravelly subsoil, or 
they are found spread over the summit of a hillock of sand. 

Such a cemetery was discovered a few months ago in 
excavating a sand-pit at Magdalen Bridge, Midlothian, 
between Joppa and Musselburgh. The site was close to the 
^ore of the Firth of Forth, and the surface level of the 
ground not more than 14 feet above high- water mark. Of 
the nine or ten urns that were discovered, seven are now 
reconstructed, and placed in the National Museumu The 
typical interment had associated with it a thin bronze blade 

^ Similar curved, diac-shaped or crescent-sliapcd blades have been 
found in France, Switzerland, and Italy. They have been supposed to 
be razors by some of the continental archaeologists. The continental 
examples appear to belong to the later portion of the Bronze Age, and, in 
some instances at least, to the early Iron Age. 
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nth a aenes of lozenge- 



(Fig. 24), of the oval tanged form which lias been already 
described, the centre ornamented with a aeries of lozenge- 
shaped spaces alternately plain 
and filled with parallel lines. 
The hlade was found among the 
buTDt bones enclosed within the 
nrn, but little care was taken 
the workmen, either to pre- 
e such a fragile article from 
;gh handling, or to notice the 
:ial circumstances of the sep- 
arate interments. The urn iu 
which the blade was found (FiK- 
25) measures 12 inches in 
height and 9 J inches across 
the mouth. The lower part is 
flowerpot-shaped, and plain, 
encircled by a slightly raised 
and rounded moulding at about ■^. 

two-thirds of its height from pig. 24.— Bi 
the bottom, A similar mould- "•."" ^■■'' " 

separates the oniamented (»ctu»i'i)iM). 

tad underneath the brim from 

) plain part below it. The upper part, which alone is 

lamented, narrows slightly from the moulding to the brim. 

e amamentation impressed in the clay when it was soft ia 

arly arranged in a broad band divided into panels or 

1, bordered above and below by three parallel lines, and 

from each other by four vertical lines. These 

a are filled with different arrangements of parallel lines, 

ing different patterns of zigzags, or lines crossing each 

p obliquely. The interior of the rim is also ornamented 

I'obliqae lines. 

I The second urn (Fig. 2G), whicli ia similar in form, sUghtly 




Bliule [ouiid 
lit Magdalen 
ilbnrgh 
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narrowing to the brim from the upper of the two mould- 
ings, is also similar in the character and arrangement of its I 
ornamentation. It is the largest of the urns found in this [ 
cemetery, meaauringlC inches in height, by 12J inches in 
diameter across the month. 




Fig. 25,— Urn roiiui) at Magil&len Griilgc (12 iuclieH in lieigbt). 



The third urn (Fig. 27), which is of the same peculiar form, 
having the lower part flowerpot-shaped, and narrowing to I 
the brim from its greatest diameter upwards, is surrounded ] 
by three mouldings, imd the ornament consists of a simple J 
band of intercrossing zigzags. It resembles the two pre- 
viously described in having the interior of the rim oma- ] 
mented by oblique lines. It is also remarkable for itd great i 
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width in proportion to its height. It measures 13 inches 
high, and 14 inches in its greatest diameter at the shoulder, 
naiTOwmg to 1 1 inches diameter across the moutli. 




The fourth nm (Fig. 28) is smaJler, and resembles the 
I three in its contraction, both upwards and down- 
I, from its greatest width, which in this case is about 
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fipwiirds and downwards from the shoulder, but it difiers 
I the previous four in having a deep overhanging briiu, 
and presents no mouldings. The ornamentation is confined 
to the part above the shoulder, and consiati of obliiiue 
parallel lines on the band underneath the rim, and on the 
a itself a band of triangular spaces each filled with oblique 
The interior of the rim has a triplet of lines drawn 




Pig. 2S.— Uru found M Magdulcn BiLclge (l(lj 



LeigLt). 



ad the sloping margin. The vessel measures 12^ inches 
b^h by indies in diameter. 

The RLxth urn (Fig. 30) is of tlie same form, and orna- 
mented iu much the same manner, except that the band 
below the overhanging rim consists of intercixissing zigzags, 
J and the ornamentation of the interior of the brim is a cun- 
innous zigzag. It measures 12 inches high, and 6\ inches 
lameter across the mouth. 
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The seventh iiru (Fig. 31) diQ'ei^ in shape from all the | 
others. It is widest at the mouth, taperiDg gradually to the I 
base. Its ornamentation consists of a narrow band of I 
zigzags of four parallel lines round the exteriuv rim, and I 
underneath this ornamented band two slightly raised and I 
rounded mouldings encircle the plain part of the vessel. It I 




Fig. 29.— Urn (ound iit Miigdalen Bridge (12) 



measures 13^ inches in height, and lo inches across 
mouth. 

Fragments of other two urns of the same general diameter 
were subsequently brought to the Museum from the same 
place, and besides the cremated burials accompanied by 
cinerary urns, there were also discovered a burial, unburnt, in I 
a ciat of stones, and another unburnt burial simply deposited J 
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likeness between the groups to warrant lis in concluding 1 
that they cannot be far apart in time, or widely separated in 
the scale of culture. The form of the ums is the same, their I 
ornamentation is of similar character, the burial customs are 
similar, and the associated objects are identical in form and J 
character. 




The same conclusions may be dmwn from the iilienomena I 
of a remarkable cremation cemetery which was discovered J 
some years ago at Lawpark, near St. Andrews. About twenty I 
urns of this cinerary type were obtained from it, varying in J 
sizt from 10 to 16 inches in height, and from 8 to 1 1 incbee 



n 



iu diameter. Two small oval tanged brouze blades which 
woe fouDiI among the bumt bones are preserved in the 
University Museum at St. Andrews. 

Becently, at Shanwell, near Milnathort. Kinross-shire, the 
lucavation of a giavelly knoll disclosed a considerable 
number of burials pertaining to an ancient Bronze Age 
cenieterj-, of the same character as those at Magdalen 
Bridge in Midlothian, and Lawpark, neat St. Andrews. 




Fig. 3i 



;iBl>t). 



Sic deposits were burials after cremation, mostly unpro- 
led by cists, but accompanied by urns of the same form 
nd character as those found iu the two cemeteries which 
lave been previously described. One of the urns (Fig, 32), 
j^hich is now in the Museum, measures 14 inches in height, 
nearly the same in diameter at the mouth. It is 
iuented round tlic brim by a series of impri^ssed linea 
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of twisted cord, arranged in opposing triangles with plain 
lozenge-shaped spaces between. It also presents the feature, 
so common in these large cinerary urna, of a double raised 
moulding passing round tlie vessel uuderneath the orna- 
mented brim. Among the burnt bones of one of the 
deposits there was found a fine specimen of the thin oval 




bronze hhuie (Fig. 33), beautifully omameuted on both aides J 
with an engraved pattern of lozeuge-ehaped chequers within 
a boi'der surroumling tlie ceutml portion of the blade. It I 
measures 3J inches in length, and 1 inches in greatest width, , 
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obvi< 

^H saril; 



BDd differs from the Sutherlandehire blades in having a 
ibroad flat tang pierced by a central rivet-hole. With another 
lof the deposits a small quadrangular whetstone, similar to 
ithat found at i-^teaton,' was also discovered. 

Looking to the fact that these bronze blades are so often 
found aasociiited with this typical form of urn, and consider- 
ing that out of 90 many instances of the occurrence of this 
form of urn in the same cemet«iy, only one or two present 
ihe distinctive feature of the associated blade which attri- 
mtes them to the Bronze Age, it seems a fair inference that 
the form of the um alone, without the presence of the blade, 
may be to a certain extent accepted as evidence of the periud 
to which the interment falls to be assigneil. No such um 
jb»3 ever been found associated with implements of iron, or 
with objects bearing the characteristic ornamentation of the 
ron Age. They are often associated with bronze, and if the 
bsence of bronze from the interment may in some cases be 
to mean the presence among the living of a condition 
of culture in which the use of metals was unknown, it would 
obviously be unscientific to coiichide that this must neces- 
sarily have been the case in every such instance. We know 
lat this form of urn belongs to the Bronze Age, and we shall 
iQtinue to speak of it as a Bronze Age form in describing 
iher instances of its occun-ence in which no bronze has been 
id with it. 

In 1878, Mr, Bell, the tenant of the farm of Sheriff-flats, 

Thankerton, in Lanarkshire, discovered the remains of a 

cremation cemetery on the summit of a gravelly knoll near 

tha bank of the Clyde. A large part of the knoll bad been 

ivioosly removed, probably at the time when the neigh- 

iLring road was ma<le, and what was left undisturbed was 

dy 8 portion of its original ai'en. Mr. Uell found three 

rn6, *nd a few dnys afterwards I visited the spot, when 

Seethe rigure of tlie Steaton whetitone |Fig. 111!), p. OH. 




Fig. W.-i;n. toiuid 

part of the um Iielow the ornamented band. The ornamenta- 
tion is a series of intercrossing zigzags, the lines of which 
are not .straight, but slightly curved, and appear as if feebly 
ilmwn by an unsteady hand. The inside of the i 
ornamented in a simibr luuuncr. The urn nieasun 
inches in height, and 12 inches in diameter across the mouth.! 
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Tlie second urn (Fig. 35), which must have been of larger 
, but is now unfortunately incomplete, is of the same 
" fonn as the majority of the Magdalen Bridge urns, narrow- 
ing upwards as well as downwards from the shoulder, tlie 
outlines gracefully formed in reversing curves. One mould- 
ing retnains, and the ornamentation has been entirely of 
groupe of obliquely crossed lines. 




MlfT-IInU (12i inclieii in heieht). 

The third um (Fig. 36), which is much smaller, also 
rows from the shoulder both upwards and downwards. 
at is encircled by two mouldings close together at the 
ihoulder, and the ornamentation consists of a aeries of 
horizontal lines of impressed markings, as with the teeth of 
b comb, encircling the body of the urn about half an inch 
bpart. This um, which is 5j inches high, and 5$ inches 
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in diameter at tbe mouth, was found in ft cist formed of 
four flat atones, with a, fifth placed over them for a cover. 




The fourth urn (Fig. 37) is of the same typical form, but 
nore rudely made The upper part is encircled by a double 
moulding underneath 
the rim, and the ex- 
terior surface is rudely 
scored over with cross- 
ing zigzags. It Vi 
found in fragments at 
a depth of 3J feet 
from the surface. . 
now reconstructed, it 
measures 5 inches in 
height, and nearly the 
same in diiimeter at 
the mouth. 

The fifth urn fFic 
3S) has much rcai'iu- 
blanee to the fourth, but is thinner and btitttiE-madti. lis 
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^terior is perfectly plain, except that it is surrounded by 
I series of mouldings immediately underneath the brim. 
It was found at one side of a deposit of burnt bones from 
3 to 4 inche:^ in thickness, placed about 2 feet under the 
surface, and covering an area of about 15 to 18 inches in 
diameter. It lay partly upon the bones, and was nearly 
filled with them, though it could not have contained any- 

I^iiog like the quantity composing tlie deposit. It measures 
■ inohee in height, and nearly the same in diameter at 
Be mouth. 
■ Close beside it, among the heap of bones, lay a small cup- 
Httped um 2J iuchea high (Fig. 39). This tiny cup-shaped 
pessel is a characteristic re- 
presentative of a class of urns 
which are of comparatively 
lare occurrence, and are never 
alone, but always in 
'iusociatiou with a larger urn ; 
frequently indeed tlie smaller 
has been found de- 
posited within the larger. 
For instance, on the glebe 
Blaugowrie, in 18T8, a 
large um, measuring about 12 inches high, and the same 
in diameter at the mouth, was discovered in the gravel, at a 
depth of about 3 feet under the surface. The urn had been 
covered with a large stone, and was broken into fragments, 
wliich were not preserved. But among the bones which it 
contained there was found a tiny cup-shaped urn (Fig. 40), 
higli, and contracting slightly upwards and down- 
la (torn the shoulder.' 
BamfauM. Threepwood, in the pariah of Beith, Ayr- 
B small cup-shaped ui-n (Fig. 41), 2 inches in height 
"^trtt. Sue Anliif. Scot., vol. xii. p. 624. " Ibid. 6SB. 
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and 2^ inches diameter across the mouth, was found about 
1804 within a larger urn. whit^h was not preserved, but is 
described as having a capacity of about six gallons. This 
vessel differs from the Iwo that have been already described. 




Fig. 40.-Suiall Uni fottnd WLtliiii 
D larger Urn at Blairgowrib 
(Ij inch In l>«iRbt). 



s it presents on one side two small perforations 
passing completely through the day. and less than half au 
iucli iil'art. 




fig, 42.— Urn fo-iiid in a Ciner- 
ary Urn at Wester Bnck- 
lyriB (2j InchBB in height). 



Urn, Lighly o 



At Wtistet' Bueklyvie, in Fife, in 1866, a large day urti 
was discovered in ]ilonghing. It was about 15 inches in J 
height, narrowing upwards and downwards from the shoulder, | 
It stood inverted over a deposit of burnt bones, among which I 
a very small urn (Figs. 42 and 43) was discovered, 3 inches J 
in diameter, and 2J inches high. It contained a comi>aeted I 
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ioass of ashes and burnt bones of very small size, which were 

determined from the presence of a milk molar to be those of 

1 infant The natural inference is that the Isones in the 

rgei- urn were those of the mother of the cliild. 

At Geiioch, in the parish of Straiton, in Ayrahire, a crema- 

ion cemetery was discovered, and removed in levelling ground 

for the foundation of a dwelling-house. A considerable 

Ktumber of urns, " probably about a dozen," were met with 

Old destroyed. They all contained burnt bones and ashea. 

toe small vessel only was preserved (Fig, 44). It presents 



Ae peculiarity of being furnished with a lid or cover, al^o 
feormed of clay. It was found among the burnt bones 
vitbin a large cinerary urn, and, according to the statement 
of an eye-wilness, "the lid was on it when found." It 
measures 3 inches in height, 3 inches diameter at the 
month, and -2^ inches at the base, widening to iibout 5 inches 
; extreme width at the shoulder. It is pierced by two 
mil holes on one side about IJ int^h apart. Its lid or 
i a flat circular disc of clay, 3J inclies diameter, 
^orongbly burnt, and i>erforated by a small hole in tlie 
tentre. The ornamentation of the um consists of three 
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groups of encircling parallel lines, — a group of four imme- 
diately imdemeath the rim, a groap of six encircling the I 
shoulder, and a group of I 
four immediately above I 
the base.* 

In one case, at Craig- 
dhu. near North Queens- , 
ferry, the smaller urn 
(Fig. 45) assumes the 
t'orin of a diminutive | 
copy of the larger cii 
ary urn. Tlii.s example 
was found within a large 
urn, about 12 inches 
diameter, enclosed in a , 
cist in the centre of a 
cairn of considerable size. A fragment only of the latter 
nrn has been preserved It shows a band of raised zij^zag 
ornamentation underneath the rim, and the surface covered 
with circular impressions made in the soft clay as if with 
the end of a twig. The small urn itself (which is here 
figured of the full size) is but 2 inches high, and the same 
in iliamet&r at the mouth. 

It thus appeal's that this small variety of cuji-shaped uni | 
differs from those larger urns with which it is associated i 
only in respect of the smallness of its size. The form of tlie j 
larj^er um with which it is always found iiswx.-iated is the | 
cineraiy form which accompanies burials after cremation. 
It appears also that in all cases in which the position of the I 
small um with respect to the latter urn has been ascer- 1 
lained, the smaller vessel is invariably found within the I 

' " Ancient L'rnn found in the Cairna and Bnrrowa of Ayrihire," by 1 
■lamea Mooilonalil, LL.D. ; published in the ArrhttoloyKal and Huloricat I 
(MleaioHt^lhf Ayrand IViglowa Arc/iaologieal AttKuUion, ro\. U f. 43,J 
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larger, and that where the contents of the smaller vessel 
' have been determined they have been found to be the 
cremated bones of an infant. 




Their most curious feature is the frequent presence of 

ro or four small holes pierced through one or both sides. 

Of two examples (Fig. 46) found more than sixty years ago 

iu a cairn on Benachie, in Aberdeenshire, one U 3 inches in 

diameter at the base where it is widest, tapers upwards to 

\ 2 inches diameter nt the mouth, iuid is pierced nt the widest 





L pftrt by two pairs of small holes on opposite sides ; while the 
I other, which is wider than it is high, is 3 inches iu diameter 
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and i 
side. 



inches in height, und pierced only by two holes on one 



Of the three here shown (Fig. 47), the one to the left, wliich 
comes from South llonaldsay, Orkney, is pierced by two 
pairs of small holes iu its opposite sides ; the one to the front, 
which was found near Dunbar, is pierced by one pair of holes 
in one side only; and the one to the right, which was found 
at Old Pendrith, in Cumberland, is also pierced by one pair 
of holes only. Tiny are frequently found in Enyhuid, and 
occasionally also in Ire- 
laud. One Irish example 
in the Museum is remark- 
able for the extraordinary 
development of this special 
feature — the piercing of 
tlie sides (Fig. 48). It waa 
found at K ill ucken, county 
Tyrone, within a lat^ ^ 
and finely oniajnented urn, 
which measured 14 inches iu height, and lOJ inches in 
diameter across the mouth. The large uni was inverted 
over a dejiosit of calcined bones, among which the smaller 
vessel was discovered. It measures 3 inches in greatest 
diameter and 2 inches in height. 

I now proceed to notice other burials, or groups of burials, 
exhibiting the same characteristic phenomena, accoiupanied 
by otlier varieties of associated objects. 

At Dalmore, near Alness in Kosa-shire, a group of burials ' 
was discovered in making a branch railway in 1S78,' It 
consisted of ten interments, in cists of flat stones set in the 
gravel, and each covered by one or more slabs. Two of them 
contained implements of bronze. In the first example the 
ciat was only iJO inches under the surface. It was 18 inches 
I DeKiibca by Mr. W. Jolljr in Pnc. 6'oc AtOlq. Scot,, vol. xUi. [^ SSO. 
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bug, 9 inches broad, and 12 inches deep. In the bottom 
a a. kyer of burnt bones 2 inches thick, among which waa 




Fig. 48.— Bn>iiie Unged Blule (actiial.siie}. 

mnd the bent and broken butt-end of a tanged blade of 

fonze (Fig. 49), which had apparently passed through the 

The second grave presented similar phenomena, with 



Fig, &0.— Uni fouuil III 



is(]3jiDcbeEii]1ielglit). 



i vaiiatioQ, that the implement associated with the burnt 
bones was a fragment of a slender cylindrical stem or pin of 
bronze. In several of the other graves, although no bronze 
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Kg. Bl.— Hollow Cylinrttr of 
Bone found in Ose Um 
(Bctiinl Bile). 



was actually found, its presence waa determined by thfl 
peculiar greenish tinge of its oxide imparted to the bones 
with which it had lain in contact. Two of the remaining 
interments presented special features. One waa enclosed in 
a circular construction of stones, built like a wall, and 
covered with a flat stone 2 feet 
jto^^d^^V^^^ 3 inches under the surface. It 
|fl^^V|^3j£^|H contained an urn (Fig. 50) inverted 
f^^gm^^B^B^ ^jj ^ round flat slab of mica schist 
about 1 6 inches diameter and 
2i inches thick. The urn waa 
12 inches diameter at the rim, 
13J inches high, and 5 inches across the bottom. It is orna- 
mented with slips of moulded clay implanted on the rim, 
which is perforated by several circular holes about half an 
inch in diameter. Among tlie 
bones covered by the inverted 
urn there was found an object o! 
bone (Fig. 51), in the form of 
a small hollow cylinder nearly 
an inch in length, pierced on 
one side by two small eyelets 
nearlj' close together. Objects 
of this description have been 
occasionally found with crem- 
ated interments in England, and 
it has been suggested that they 
may have been used as dress- 
fasteners or buttons. 

One burial of the ten was 

unbumt. It was at a much 

greater depth than the others, 

being ft feet under the surface. The cist was only 2 feet 

6 inches in length by 20 inches in breadth, and con- 
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the body when placed in it must have been 
rly doable. There had been deposited with it 
E-ahaped knife of chipped flint (Fig. 52) 4 inches in 
length by an inch in breadth, and varying in thickness from 
J to J inch ; a strmg of fifty beads, narrow sections of a 
cylinder, of a jet^like 
mineral (Fig. 53), and a 
polished atone wrist-guard 
(Fig. 54) of the same 
character as those previ- 
kpusly described. It does 

; differ from thera, except that it has one of its ends 
roken, and subsequently ground smooth. The two holes 
I the end that remains entire are counter-sunk on one 
Ide, as is usual in these objects. In section it is concave 



O O o 




FiB. 6*.-Ston« WriBt-Kuarcl (i 



I one side, convex on the other, and measures nearly 
%f inch in length, by 1} inch in greatest width, and about 
■^ths of an inch in thickness. 

On the farm of Balcalk, in the parish of Tealing. Forfar- 
shire.' two cists were found within a short distance of each 
flier in 1880, The first contained only the fragments of an 
m, along with an unburnt interment. The second cist 
isored 3 feet 2 inches in length, by 2 feet wide and 

"Krtiooof n Jel Necklace," etc.. by Jolm Sturrook, F.S.A. Soot., in 
e. Boe. Antiq. Stot., vol. xiv. p. 260. 
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2 feet deep. It contaiued the remaiii3 of an unburaij 
skeleton. Behind (he right shoulder was an urn (Fig. 65y. 
5i inches liigh, 6 inches in its greatest diameter, ornamented.] 
with transverse parallel bauds of impressions of twisted cord, . 
including between them zigzags of the same character. The J 
urn stood upright, au<l immediately under it, and in contact 4 
with it, were a small triangular flint knife (Fig. 56) and i 
bronze pin (Fig. 5T). In contact with the neck and upp< 



part of the shoulders were the heads and plates of u neck- ' 
lace of jet or cannel coal (Fig. .'58), 147 in number, ThaJ 
surfaces of the plates are decorated with lozenge-shaped J 
patterns of closely set puiictulations drilled with a fiaafl 
point. These patterns have much of the same character oaM 
those that are found hatched upon the surfaces of the brou» 
blades that have been alrendy described. This intermenra 
differs from most of the others in being unbunit, and the un 
also differs on that account from the large cuierary ums^ 
found with burnt interments. Ita special feature is the 
occurrence of the necklace of jet beads and platei; ; and we 
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find this special feature associated with the presence of 
I Irouze. There are in the Museum portions of a similar 
I necklace of jet beads and plates, consisting of thirteen oblong 




^^^P beads and eight plates, three of which arc triangular, the 

^^^^ leat rhomboidal, found with fragments of an urn of similar 

character, two beads of amber, and a small frngment of thiu 

bronze, in a cist occupying the centre of a small cairn about 



n^. W.-HeckUce of Jet Bemle : 
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23 feet in diameter on the farm of Blindmill at Rothieir] 
Aberdeenahire. The plates are perforated for three rows rf' 
beads to be inserted between them. 

At tunanheRtl, near Forfar, in 1 877, a sniflll cemetery 
of cists was broken into in excavating a gravel-pit for road- 
making. In one of the cists, which seemed to have con- 
tained nil unburnt iutermeat, a necklace of jet beads was 
found,^ of which six of the plates and seventy-two bf 
were recovered, and are now in the Museum. As in 
Balcalk necklace, the plates are ornamented with punctula< 
tiona arranged in lozenge-shapeil spaces between borders 

pnnctulations, and are pierced 
transversely for four, five, and' 
nine rows of beads in 
interspaces. lu another 
which iilso contained an un- 
burnt interment, there was 
found an urn (Fig. 59) of 
the same bowl-shitped fonu, 
6 inches in diameter and 
5 inches high. With it there 
was also a broad knife-like 
flake of flint about 3^ inches in length, by 1} inch in; 
breadth. 

At Tayfield, near Newport, in Fife, in 1870, a uecklaee 
of jet beads and plates (Fig, CO), of which eight plates and 
thirty-nine beads were recovered, was found in a cist 2 feet 
10 inches in length, 2 feet 3 inches in width, and about 18 
inches in depth, which was discovered in a gravel-pit about 
16 inches under the surface, covered over with two rough 
slabs of stoue.^ There was an urn in the cist, which was 

' "Notioe ot two CistB." elo., by VTiUiuii Oklluway, ia Pne. Sae,— 
Antiq. SCM., vci lii, p. S38. 
* Pnc Sot. Anliq. Seat., toL riiL ]>. 4 1 1 . 
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recovered in fragments. It does uot appear on the record 

whether the interment was burnt or unburnt. The form of 

le um would have determined this question, but the frag- 

lents were not preserved. The necklace exhibits tlie same 

loeml form as is seeu in that found at Balcolk, and the 




if Jet friund at TayflfM. 

plates are pierced for seven beads in the central space, and 
four in the two side-spaces. 

Another necklace of this character (Fig. 61), found in a 
cist at Torish, near HelniBdalo, in Sutherlandshire, exhibits 
the same arrangement of the beads and plates, with similar 
ornamentation, but differing in the patteni, which in this 
case consists of triangular instead of lozenge-shaped spaces, 
alternately plain and punctulated. No trace of bones and 
no fragments of an accompanying nrn were found when the 
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contents ot the cist (which had been thrown out by some 
boys) were examineil some days afterwards by Rev. Dr. Joass, 
but fragments of charcoal, an arrow-head of chert, and part 
of a spear-head of yellow flint, were found among the e 
materials.^ This necklace is figured, as restored, from a 
drawing by Kev. J. Joass, LL,D., Golspie. The plates marked 
a c and e were entire, portions of b and d only were found, 
and /is restored from its corresponding plate «. 




In other interments, in which the phenomena are in the 
main similar to the group of phenomena which we have traced 
through the whole series of burials that have now been de- 
scribed, we find the presence of persi^nal ornaments of bronze 
and gold constituting the most striking feature of the deposit. 
The recorded instances of their occurrence are few, but in 
such cases the intrinsic value of the objects presents a temp- 
tntiou to their concealment, which does not operate in regard 
to objects less viiluable in themselves. 

In making a road at Melfort, Argyllshire, recently, two 

cists were discovered. Nothing was observed in the one^, 

' Proe. Soft jintitf. Swi., vol. viii p. 409. 
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but in the other there were discovered the beads and 
plates of a necklace of jet similar to those which have been 
already described. Along with the necklace of jet, how- 
ever, there were also two bracelets of bronze, tliin and well 
made, ornamented with parallel lines punched in the outer 
e of the metal, and a band of lozenge-shaped ornaments 
mmered up from the inside. Unfortunately one of the 
raceletg was broken to pieces, the metal being thin and 




■brittle from oxidation ; but the other (Fig. 62) shows per- 
fectly the form and ornamentation of both. 

In making a new road in the neighbourhood of Stobo 
Caetle in 1855, a cremated interment was discovered in what 
seems to have been a small caini. There was no urn 
observed, but the deposit was not carefully examined, and 
the only things that seem to have attracted attention were 
! burnt bones which lay under a large boulder, and two 
Bonze rings (one of which is shown in Fig. 63), which lay 
The rings, which, bent to a circular shape, are well 
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adapted for being worn on a small wrist, are formed of a bar 
of bronze flattened on the inside and ovally convex on the 
outer side, the ends meeting together, but mijoiued. The 




internal diameter of each of the rinHs is 2j inches, and t 

greatest thickness ^ inch. 

In excavatiuy a cairn 
in the paiish of Crawford, 
Lanarkshire, in 1850, an 
urn of the tall form (Fig. 
64), with ihin everted lip 
and bulging sides, was 
found, with an unbumt 
liody, in a cist in the 
centre of the caini. The 
urn, which is 6 inches high, 
and 5J inches in diameter, 
is highly oniiimented. With 
it there was found a bronze 
ring (Fig. 65) of the same 
peculiar character as that 
fouad with the Stobo in- 

terment.* The ring measures 2| inches diameter, and is 

' In the »ocoiiDt o( tbia intermeat in the Archseological Auociatian'B 
JanroaltVoL xviL p. 110, a e|>ear-besil uf bruiue ia uid to luve been 




Fig. 64.— Um found in n ant In ■ Cafm 
in the Pariah of Crawford, Lanark- 
shire (0 inches In lieiglitX 
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ipparenUy formed of a bar of bronze beut to a circular form, 
md slightly flattened on the inner side; the junction of the 




Fig. 85.— BreDM Ring found with the Urn (3 incUes in diameUrl. 



nds, however, is imperceptible, and the whole aiuface is 
BDvered with a dense lustrous patina. 



Again, in 1831, in trenching giountl near the Caatle o 
Kiuneff, in Kincardineshire, a pair of bronze rings, similar ii 
fontiil with it. It may have Iwen fouud ia tlii: cBim, but it* CDuditloD 
fwtiiiA are quits diCTerent fronj Ibose of tbe riog, 
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form aud construction to those that have now been described, 
were found in iissociation with an unbumt burial, accom- 
panied by an urn (Fig. 66) of the low wide-mouthed form 
which is usually associated with burials unburnt. The rings 
(one of which is shown, Fig. 67) are circular, nearly cylindrical 




Fig. 67.- 



in section, but slightly flattened on the inner circumference, 
aud the ends fit closely together without being joined. As 
in the previous case, it was said that a bronze spear-head, 
which was sent to the Museum with them, had been found 
at the same time aud in the same place, but its condition and 
patina do not correspond with the condition and patiua of 
the rings, and the probability is that it was not associated 
with the burial deposit 

There is iii the Museum a portion of another bronze ring, 
apparently of the same character, wliich was found with an 
urn of the same fonn, wide-mouthed and thick-lipped, at 
Efitho, in Midlothian. Some other fragments of bronze, 
among which is the pin of a fibula of Iron-Age form, i 
to have been found with tbcm, but tttOK u DO ^ 
detailed record of the pbenomet 
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the discovery, and the association may not hnve been due to 
the original circiunstancea of the deposit. 

I now proceed to notice a series of burials in which the 
presence of massive and costly ornaments of gold is the most 
iminent feature.^ 

Some time before 1828 a very remarkable burial was dis- 
'ered on the estate of the Earl of Fife, near Duff House, 
Banffshire. There are no details of the phenomena of 
interment, but the articles found with it have been 
trved in the National Museum. They consist of an urn 
clay, five penannnlar rings of solid gold, and two fragments 
a thin blade of bronze, 
iparently of the same 
character as the thin fiat 
triangular blades described 
the first portion of this 
iture. The urn (Fig. 
i) is the form which is 
idest at the mouth and 
ig to the base, and 
is specially remarkable 
this account, that, 
although found associated 
ith such a deposit of 
itly objects, it is itself as 
ide and plain as can well 
imi^ined. Of the gold 

which are all penannular in form, two are apparently 

ilets (one of these is shown in Fig. 69); the other three 

ig*- 70, 71, and 72) are much smaller in size. They are 

to have been found in the urn, with the fragments of 





66.— Urn to.md with Gold Ornft- 
mealB in Banflahlra (S inches in 
height). 



I ileBCTlptinn of thu gold ornameDts uf the Bronze A.ge in Scot- 
d tbM hate beta fuuiiil in ciruumstBUcetf of association not necMwrilj 
1, ■«! Uie lliirU LectuM, p]>. 203-224. 
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the bronze blade, and as the urn was found inverted on a flat 
stone, the probability is that it covered an interment after 
cremation. 




Pig. C9.— Gold Armlet (one of a pair) found in the Um (Fig. 68) 

(2j inches diameter). 

In the month of March 1828, in the course of the con- 
struction of a new road to the Academy at Alloa, a cemeter}- 
of burials after cremation was discovered, from which no fewer 






FIga. T^ 71, 72.— Three smaU Gold Rings fo«md in th« Urn (Fig. «S) 

(acttial size>. 

than twenty-two urns were obtained. Of these only one 
(Fig. 73) is now known to exist, and it owes its preservation 
to its having been sent at the time of its discovery to the 
National Mxiseom. It is 12^ inches high and 10 inches 
diameter at the mouth, with an overhanging rim. There 
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was one unbumt burial among the group which these opera- 
tions disclosed. It lay close to two of the burnt burials 
that were first discovered, and on the flat stone cover of the 
cist which contained the skeleton were two penannular 
armlets of gold, together weighing nearly five ounces. One 
Lof these is shown of the actual size in Fig. 74. 




In excavating a mound of considerable size at Upper 

Dalachie.in Banffshire, in 1794, a cinerary urn was discovered, 

which among the burnt bones there was a penannular 

mlet of gold of the type of the Alloa armlets, 3 inches in 

meter, and formed of a solid rod of gold, a little over J of 

1 inch in thickness.^ 

At Largiebeg, in the island of Arran, some time previous 

1840, a group of cists was discovered, in one of which 

1 C'bkltnerH's Cahdoaia, toI. i. p. 129. 
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there was found a penaimular armlet of gold, described as 
being " in the form of the handle of a drawer," which was 
sold to a jeweller and melteil. 

In 1731 Sir John Clerk describes a large penannular 
armlet of gold, with dilated or trumpet-shaped ends, which 
was found in an nm somewhere in the north of Scotland. 




In 1838, in reclaiming land on the estate of Simderlaad, 
in the island of Islay, a number of burials were discovered in 
the vicinity of a large standing stone wliicli had been broken 
up and removed by blasting with gmipowder. Tlie burials 
appear to have been of the cisted form, so common in these 
Bronze Age cemeteries, aud containing urns which are 
particukrly described, lu or near one of these cists there 
wore found a peuannulur armlet ol gold with ililated or J 
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umpet-shaped ends, and another armlet of a form which is 
^f much less common occarrence, formed of " a broad band 

"of gold beaten out so as to form a convex centre, on either 
side of which was a fluted ornamental border, and a raised 
rim returned at the edge." This armlet was unfortunately 

I lost ; the other, which has been engraved by Dr. Wilson, ' 

I |m)bably still exists. 




Pig. 76.— Gold OrDiment fonnd in a Cist at Orton, MorayahirK 
(Siie, St inoliM long, Ij inch broad at the loop ; weight 182 grains.) 



At Orton, near Fochabers, in 1863, in the course of the 
ooDHtruction of the railway between Elgin and Keith, a atone 
ciat was unearthed on the crown of a gravelly hillock. But 
little note of the contents was taken by the workmen, who only 
observed about the centre of the ciat " a ridge of black duat," 
_iuvl on either side of that a gold ornament, of the form here 
lown(Fig.75)fromadrawingbySir J. Noel Paton, represent- 
' WUioo't PnkMoric Annala qf Scotland, vol. i. p. 462. 
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ing the mannGr in which it has hcen considered that such a: 
pair of objects must have been worn. The one here repre- 
sented is preserved in the National Museum, the other is 
not known to be now in existence. It measures 5^ inches in 
length, and is formed of a thin plate of gold, which, if flattened 
out, would be 11 incli broad at the centre. It is orna- 
mented along the margin with a row of punched markings 
bordered by a line on either side. Its weight is 182 grains. 
Among the gravel taken from the same hillock, and deposited 
on the line as "ballast," there was subsequently found a 
diadem or lunette-shaped plate of gold, which it was thought 
might probably have been associated with the same inter- 
ment. 





I 



At Monikie in Forfarshire a small cairn beside the Cross A 
of Camuston' was opened in 1620, by Commissary Maule, J 
who found underneath the cairn an unbumt burial, accom- 
panied by a rude urn (Fig. 76) of the bowl-shaped form J 
usually associated with such interments, and also a broad flat I 
oval ring of thin gold (Fig. 77) with parallel mouldings i 
Ttpousai work. The urn is 5J inches high, and 6 inchea I 
Hiameter at the mouth, narrowing below to a base of 3} J 

' It i« mimifetUy impouible to coancct the CroM with the bunnl thus 
found in jaxtapoiitioD with it. Tlie Crou ii o( » typ« which ooni«a 
close to the twelfth century. 
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Bicbea. The oval ruig of thin gold, which is here shoi 
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le of the original, is too aniall for a bracelet, and was 
" probably the mounting of the haft of a blade of bronze 
similar to that found at Collessie, to which it has consider- 
able resemblance. 

At Huntiscarth, in the parish of Harray, Orkney, in 1858, 

la grave-mound about 30 feet diameter at the base, and 11 or 

12 feet high in the centre, was opened by the occupant of 

I the farm on which it is situated. Near the centre of the 

I mound, and about 7 or 8 feet under the surface, a cist was 

I found, about 2^ feet in length by 20 inches in breadth, and 

I covered by a large Hat stone. On either side of the cist two 

Upright stones, placed at right angles to the flags forming its 

sides, rose to within 2 feet of the summit of the mound. In 

the cist was a deposit of burnt bunes, and at one corner on 

^^^ a piece of flat stone lay four discs of thin gold, and a neck- 

^^^kUce of beads of amber. The gold discs (two of which are 

^^^Eshown with the beads in Fig. 78) are about 3 inches diameter, 

^^^■pierced with a circular hole in the centre, and ornamented 

^^^■^th a rude pattern of concentric circles and bands of oblique 

^^^f lines or zigzags in repoiisui work. The amber beads are rudely 

' formed, some globular, but mostly triangular, with one or two 

fragments of I'ectangnlar plates similar to those of the jet 

» necklaces already described, and two curved pendants.^ 
Reviewing the whole results of this portion of the 
investigation, it becomes evident that we have been dealing 
vitb a special class of burials, which are for the most part 
ebaracterised by the presence among their grave goods of 
' The arraugBment of the beads id tHe woodcut ia nf Lourse quite 
u-bitrary. It ia hf do meiuia certBin tbat all or even the greater portion 
of the necklace hai been recovered. Gold di>ca ot simUnr character have 
been ocCMionally discovered in Ireland, bat theae are the only examplea 
on reooid in Scotland. For a deocription of lome of the Iriah apeoiment, 
■ee the CalUetanea Antl-fon, vol. iii. p. 221, and Wylde'a Cntalogiif o/ 
Antiqaiaa ta tlvi MiuMurn it/ the Rmjal JrUh Ataiitms. 
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cutliug iiistrmuenta of bronze. We find tiiia characteristic 
feature associated alike with burnt and with iinburnt inter- 
ments; with burials in cairns, and with burials in natural 
mounds, or hillocks of pravel and sand ; with burials in 
cists, and with uncisted iniermeuts, in which ihe urn con- 
taining the burnt bones, or inverted over them, is simply set 
ia a hole ia the ground. But on comparing the varied 
ienomena of these burials, and groups of burials, it idso 
iomes evident that they present other features, which are 
.ly constant and characteristic. They are usually accom- 
panied by urns, which exhibit peculiar varieties of form and 
ornamentation. In the typical forms of the accompanying 
urns we have thus a series of characteristic features of no 
importance in the classification of the burials than the 
,ted instruments of bronze. For instance, it is evident 
it if the thin bronze blade which accompanied any one of 
interments with which we have been dealing had been 
irlooked by the investigators, or had utterly perished, the 
iurial might still have been rightly referred to the Age of 
Bronze by the character of the urn associated with it, because 
it would have appeared on comparison that it was of the 
le typical form as other urns in which or with which 
ize has been commonly found. In other words, the 
;ial forma of the urns that, have been found associated with 
instruments of bronze are of themselves typical of the Age 
of Bronze, and their presence alone is sufficient to establish 
the classification of the interment when bronze is not present. 
Again, on comparing the circumstances of the burials that 
have now been described, it is evident that the urns deposited 
with them divide themselves by the circumstances of their 
association into two groups: — (1) those found with burnt 
burials ; and (2) those found with burials unbumt. It ia 
also apt»arent that they divide themselves by the charac- 
teristic:* of their forms into four typical varieties, of which 
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two axe found associated with burnt burials, and two with 
burials unbumt : — 

First Oroup, — Cinerary urns, containing or covering the 
burnt bones and ashes of cremated burials : — 

Type 1. Large, coarsely-made urns, wide-mouthed, 

narrow-based, often with a thick overhanging rim, 

or with slightly raised mouldings round the sloping 

part, the ornamentation usually confined to the upper 

part of the vessel. (See Figs. 79 to 82.) 

Type 2. Very small cup-shaped urns, often pierced 

with two or four small holes in the sides, the 

exterior surface usually ornamented. When these 

vessels occur, they are commonly found within the 

larger variety of cinerary urn. (See Figs. 39 to 48.) 

Second Group. — Urns that are not cinerary, associated 

with unbumt interments. 

Type 1. Tall urns, with thin everted lip and bulging 

sides, highly ornamented. (See Figs. 83 to 95.) 
Type 2. Wide-mouthed, thick-lipped, narrow-based 

urns, highly ornamented. (See Figs. 99 to 107.) 
Applying these deductions to the classification of the 
unclassified burials, of whose casual discovery in almost 
every parish in Scotland there are more or less precise 
records, we find that the results correspond, so far as the 
record goes, with the results that have been already obtained. 
For instance, there can be no hesitation in concluding that 
the accidental discovery of two burials at Birsley, in the 
parish of Tranent, in 1880, one of which was enclosed in a 
cist, while the other was a deposit of burnt bones within an 
urn of the form here represented (Fig. 79), was an indication 
of the site of a Bronze Age cemetery of the character of 
those which have been already described. Similarly, although 
no instruments of bronze were found in association with the 
six urns of which the fragments were discovered in a sandy 
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PIf. M).-Uni found it Drymmio Wood, Balbirnie (8 incliei' in hoiglill 
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type. The same may be affirmed of an urn (Fig. 82) 
found at Seamill, Ayrshire, in excavating for a new 
road. It stands 11 inches high, is 8i inchea diameter across 
the mouth, tapering to 6^ inches across the bottom, the upper 
part omEUnented with two lines of impressed markings on the 
sloping brim, and the widest part of the vessel marked by a 
slightly raised and rounded moulding, which forms the upper 
Y burder to a band of zigzags of two parallel lines, bounded by 
K ramilsi'ly raised and slightly rounded moulding below. 




Kilbride, Ayral 



a height). 



In a sandy hillock at Lesmurdie, in Banffshire, iu 1849, 
! ciats were discovered, and the urns from three of the 
8 (Figs. 83, 84, 85) are preserved in the National Museum, 
1 this case, although no bronze was found, the urns are of a 
pical form, which has been found associated with bronze 
liien instruments of that metal are present with the inter- 
oit ; and we can therefore have no hesitation in assigning 
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this cemetery also to the Age of Bronze. In one of the oista 
some flint chips were found, which appeared to the investi- 
gators to be incmsted with oxide of iron ; hut the fact of the 
presence of iron was not ascertained by analysis, and this 
appearance may have been due to the presence of a nodule 
of pyrites of iron deposited with the flints as a means of 
striking fire. Strike-Ughts, consisting of a flake or scraper of 
flint and a broken nodule of pyrites of iron, have been found 
deposited with similar interments.' In this cemetery at 
Leamurdie the burials were all unhumt, and the presence of 
chips of flint, or even of carefully-fashioned implements of 
stone {aa we have already seen), is not an uncommon feature 
of Bronze Age interments. 




Figs. 63, SI, 




The same conclusion may be drawn with reference to a 
still more remarkable cemetery of this description, which was 
accidentally discovered at Broomend of Inverurie in 1866. In 
a large natural mound of sand and gravel, which was cut 
through in making a, road, four cists were found. In two of 
these no urns were observed. In the third, which measured 
5 feet 3 inches in length, about '2 feet 6 inches in width, and 
nearly the same in depth, two full-grown male skeletons were 
found, placed with their heads at either end of the cist. 

' SeK na imtauce at Flowerbuni, Row^ehire. noticol in Lcctura i 
p, 376 ; anil lee »Uo C»Don OreenweirB Brilith Wairoui. p. 41, w 
Evans's Stonr Implrmtol* of Orral BrUaia, p. 384. 
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ind tile head of each skeleton there was an urn of this 
;ial form (Figs. 86, 87). In the ciat there were also a 
few flint chips, a portion of a broken ring, apparently made 
from the burr of a red-deer horn, and a few fragmenta "f 
^chaxcoal. Notwithstanding the pre-sence of charcoal, the 
ies were iinhumt, and the bones were closely covered with 
matt«d growtli of rootlets, or more probably the mycelium 
some cryptoganums plant. In the fourth cist, which was 




^^povt 



'ered by a very large and heavy slab, there were also two 
skeletons, — one of an adult male, and the other apparently 
of a very young female. The presence of the matted covering 
closely enveloping the bones was again observed, but in this 
case its close resemblance to decaying tufts of coarse hair 
was regarded as evidence of the presence of the hide of an 
ox, in which the bodies had been wrapped for burial. The 
adult skeleton lay on its left side, with its head towards the 
CMt sod of the cist, the knees drawn up to the chin, and the 
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feet drawn close to the thighs. The arms were heut upwards 
with the hands to the face. The infant skeleton, similarly 
contracted, was placed in the north- 
west comer oE the cist. In this 
instance, as in the previous double 
interment, there were also two urns 
in the cist. The smaller of these 
(Fig. 88) was placed behind the 
smaller skeleton. It is of the 
typical form usually found with un- 
bumt burials of the Bronze Age, 
SJ inches high, and 3| inches wide at 
the mouth, well-shaped, and highly 
;nted. The other uni (Fig- 89) 
i inches in height. It was placed 
behind the larger skeleton, and 
presents the remarkable association of a spoon or ladle of 
horn, which was found projecting from it in the manner 




ig. 88.— Umfronithow 
Ciat lu Pig. 89 (SI inches 
in height). 




PiB. 89.— Uni and Spo&ji > 
shown in the engraving. The handle of the spoon is 9 inches 
in length, and the bowl, which has become twisted and split 
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:th age, is 2 J inches ui length, and barely an inch in depth. 

le excessively bent form of the handle may Iw due to its 

,tion with reference to the rim of the urn.' 

Agnin, in the caaiml discovery of two cists at Slap, near 

iff, Aberdeenshire, in one of which there was found a tall 

thin uni with everted lip (Fig. 90), we cannot fail to recognise 

indications of the presence of a Bronze Age cemetery. Tlie 

OTO, which is 6 inches high, though perfectly plain, exhibits 

le typical fonn which ia characteristic of one special variety 

the urns accompanying \uibumt interments of the Age of 

Bronze, 





01. — Um found in Court 
Hill of Dairy, Ayrahiro 
hHiglit), (91 iiiche* la height). 

In clearing away a large earthen mound known as the 
Hill, at Dairy, in Ayrshire, in 1872, a cairn of stones 
found underneath it, and in a cavity under the original 
tace on which the cairn had been reared there were found 
fragments of an urn of this typical form (Fig. 91), 
9) inches in height, mid highly ornamented. 

> AtKionntB of tha buriala from which tbeie dctula are taken were 
communicated to tha Society of Antiquariei of Scotland by Mr, J, H, 
C3ulm«rs and Mr. C, B. DaTidaon, and printed in tbeir Proteedingt, toL 
vit. pp, 110, lis. 
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A more rudely made but elaborately ornamented example 
(Fig. 92), measuring 7 inches iu height and 5 inches 
diameter across the mouth, was found in a cairn at Freefield, 
Aberdeenshire. The caini, which was 60 feet in diameter 
and 15 feet high, yielded nothing else to the explorers, 
working with a force i.if five oi- six labourers for six 
days. 




Held (7 inches in height). 



height). 



An example (here figured on a smaller scale as Fig. 93) 
from Drem, Haddingtonshire, was discovered in 1882, by the 
ploughshare coming in contact with the covering stone of the ■ 
cist. The nm, which measures 8 inches in height, and 
4j inches across the mouth, had heen placed at the feet of I 
an nnbumt skeleton laid on its side in a contracted position, 

At Parkhill. in Aberdeenshire, in excavating a gravully J 
hillock for railway purposes in 1867 and 1881, two burial 
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were discovered, each accompnnied by an um.^ The urn 
fi^^m the last discovered interment (Fig. 94) is now in the 
XationnI Museum. The burial was tliat of an unburnt body, 
placed in a contracted posture, within a cist 3 feet 9 inches 
is length by 2 feet 3 inches in breadth, the bottom of which 
B paved with small pehbles. Among the human bones in 




height). 

■the ciet were fragments of the left fore-limb of a boar, and 
the bottom of the cist was sprinkled with charcoal. The 
nrn, which ia of graceful shape, and elaborately ornamented, 
is 5J inches high, and IJ inches wide at the mouth. 

An urn (Fig. 95) of the same typical form, but wider in 
proportion to its height, and witli a more distinctly everted 

, by Mr. Ferguson of Kinmundy, in Proe, 



^^^b) "KotiM of Citti," I 
^^^E, AMq. Scot., Tol. xiv. 
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lip, waa found a few months ago iu association witli an un- 
burnt interment at Buckie. Its ornamentation is of the 

same character, and, like the previous specimen, it is here 
figured of half the actual size, for the purpose of showing the 
character of the decoration with greater distinctness. It 




it Buckie (7 incbes in li eight). 



measures 6 inches diameter across the mouth, and stands 
7 inches high. 

Another urn of the same typical fijmi, found at Tents 
Moor, between Leuchars and Tayport, in Fife (Fig. 96), 
presents a curious pecidiarity in its ornamentation, wliich 
consists of the impression of a twisted cord of two strands 
woimd spirally round the vessel from bottom to rim. A 
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piiplt! band of a siuiilur inarkiu^ aurrounds the inside of the 

The vessel is finely formod and well made, of a close 

;ioii3 paste. It stands 5 inches high, and has a diametei- 

paf 6 inches at the mouth, which, like others of its class, is 

ightly everted towards the li]!. 




(G inches in height). 



At Balmuick, near Comrie, in Perthshire, a group of three 

mall Paims were recently explored by Mr. Boston. In a 

t in one of these there was found a very remarkable urn 

, 97), presenting the unugual feature of a side-handle. 

pimn of this variety have been occasionally found in England, 

t this is the first example that is known to liave occurred 

■ Scotland. In its form the body of the vessel somewhat 

ubles the toll variety with the thin everted lip, hut is 

e akin to the form of the ornate vessel found at Pamhall, 

6 
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Fig. 97.— Um found in k Cist >t Si 
mnkk, DMr Comrie (S) iachea 
belght), 



ted^ 



which seems an intermediate form between the tall ^ 
ond the bowl-shaped variety. 

At Dariiliall, in P.ieblesshire, in 1869, a group of cists waq:l 
discovered in a gravel-|n|^a 
frnm one of which 
of the peculiar form hi 
shown (Fig. 98) 
(covered and sent to tbo 
National Museum by Lord 
PLlibank. It is the only one 
of this special variely which 
has come under my notic&j 
It is not distinctly stal 
whether it was associated 
with an imbumt body, but 
the form is more idhed Hi 
that of these tall thin-lipped vessels than to the thiol 
lipped, shallower, and more bowl-shaped form of thi 
which follow, though tli 
are also associated with 
burnt l>odies, 

Hy the giving way 
retainiug-wall in a cutting for 
the public road, through a sandy 
hillock known as Kings) 
Law, near Crail, in 1873, ti 
cists were discovered, 
of wliicli was mi unbi 
skeleton with an uni. 
urns {Fi^s. 99, 100) were sal 
^equentty obtained for 
National Musfitim. They are bolU of the tUck-K] 
wide-tDonthed form, almost as wide us they are 
;ind tapering to a narrow base. Like m 




fig. 98.— Urn ronnd it DimbKll, 
PwbleMhire (6| incbea in 
heiBbl). 
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, they ate highly ornamented nver the whole of the 
berior surface. 





At Olenhead. near Doune, Perthshire, a mound or cairn 
a number of ciats was cleared away some years ago, 
one of the cists an urn closely resembling the smaller of 
two from Kingsbama Law was found, and along with it a 
iliarly-shaped stone hflmmer of veined quartzite. The 





Pin, lOl.-Um 


L found in n Ciim bI 


Kie. 102. -stone Himm 


GltnhfMl. n 


leor Doune <ll inch-- 


fouMd wilb the U 


in1»]ghH. 




(2J inches ill length) 



I (Hg. 101) measmtia 4J iuch&s in hei^fht, and 4 inches in 
letCT across the mouth, and is highly ornamented over 
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the whole of its exterior surface. The stone Iiammer (Fig. 
102) is 2| inchea in length, and IJ inch in diameter, nearly 
cylindrical in fonu, with rounded ends. It is heantifully 
polished, and pierced near the middle by a neatly-bored hole 
for the liaft, with parallel sides, about | inch in diauietei'. 
So bronze vraa observed in association with these burials, 
but there was no attempt at a careful investigation. The 
character of the group of interments differs in no respect 
from that of many other such groups in connection with 
which the occurrence of bron;te has been recorded. The 
presence of this finely polished stone hammer-head does not 
necessitate the attribution of an interment like this to the 
A}^ of Stone. Speaking of tliese perforated axes and 
hammers of polished stone, Mr. Evans remarks^ that " 
of these appear to belong to a time when iironze was a 
in use, at all events for knife-daggers." and the form o( t 
urn which accompanied this particular hammer i 
have seen, a Bronze Age fonn. 





At Murleywell, in the jjarish of (ilamiuis, Forfarshire, i 
1852, on urn of similar form (Fig. lOS) was found with I 
unhumt skeleton iu a cist of mngh slabs. It mea 
■ Bnuia'a Amdimt Slau Implnuml4, Ht-, qfOrMt Ariroia, pp. M^ li 
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f inches iu height, by 4j inches diameter at the mouth, 

■BQd has the whole exterior surface decorated with impressed 

irkings in parallel bands and groups of zigzags. It also 

Rpossesses the special feature of four projecting knobs placed 

■at equal distances roiud the upper part underneath the rim, 

Bid pierced laterally by small round holes, 

Auother nru of similar form (Fig. 104), but without the 

l;pierced ears, and leas elaborately ornamented, was found in 

■similar circumstances at Ninewells, near Invergowrie in 

FForfarshire, in 1863, It measures 4J inches in height, and 

4^ inches in diameter across the mouth, tapering to a base 

tif 2i inches in diameter. 




An um of more bowl-ahaped fonn (Fig. 105), found in one 
of 'a group of ciats at the Stanneigate, Dundee, is ornamented 
r the wliole exterior surface with bands of impressed 
(Barkings of a twisted cord alternating with double rows of 
■ impressions. All the cists contained unbumt 
, and it is probable that each cist contained an 
I, although this was the only one noticed by the workmen. 
< measures 4j inches in height and abmit the same in 
Vdiameter. 

An um of similar bowl-shaped fonn (Fig. 106), 4) inches 
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high, and 5 inches diameter al the briiu, was fouiid in one of 
a group of cbts discovered in excavating a gravelly hillock 
at Obau, Ai^llshire, in 1876. The figure of it which is , 
here given is drawn to a araaller scale than the others. 




in heigbl). 



A very beautifully ornainent«d example of bowl-shaped I 
fomi (Fig, 107) was found iu a cist co\-ered by a cairn at I 
KennyshiUock, in the parish of Urquhart.Elgbshire.iu 1879. [ 
It tnea.sures 5 inches in hL-ight, and 44 inches diameter across I 
the mouth. The cairn was about 25 feet in diameter, and J 
contained at least one other cist, from which an nm was 
recovered in 1871. 

With [vgiird to th« geneml phenomena of these buriab v 
the Bronze Agi-% it is apparent, from these descriptions t 
isolat«d iiitennents and local cemeteries, that no unifonui^l 
exists in what may be t«'nuotl the external and non-essentialfl 
features of the burials. Hut wo liiid iliiu ihesc intcrment^l 
whether their external manifeslatiuns may be those of bui 
iu a CEuni, hnrial in a simpl« cist set in a gnn^ltf Jg 
burial in an urn nuencloscd by any c 
tJio same distiuotive fualora^— 
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rther instrument of brunze. We find also that the urns, 
he cairns, and the ciats, which are thus aaaociated by the 
teommon presence of this distinctive feature, are themselves 
I- characterised by certain distinctive features which ai-e cm- 
I Btant. Tlie urns (as has lieen shown) exhibit four different 
l< varieties of form. The cairns are all unchambered, — that is, 
I they an; simple unstnictnral heaps of stones piled over a 
L central cist, or over a group of cists. The cists, whether in 
teainis or simply set in the ground in a natural hillock, are 
Ktif two varieties, — a eist of small capacity, for the ashes of a. 
I burial after cremation, and a cist of larger capacity, for a burial 
L unbumt. ITie longer variety of the Bronze Age cist, however, 
lis rarely, if ever, of full length, like the cisted or stone-lined 
I graven of thu Iron Age aud the Christian time, and it 
■ generally differs from these in its greater widtli and niassive- 
I of construction. As a rule, its sides, ends, and cover 
kare of single stones, often of great size, usually unsiiapcd, 
■but occasionally marked by sculpturings of very peculiar 
' character, though such instances are really rare. At 
Coilsfield in Ayrshire, in 1 785, a cist was opened, which con- 
tained an urn of the wide-moutlied, bowl-shaped form (typi^ 2 
f group 2, on p. 70), of which so many examples have been 
The cover of Ihe cist was sculptured on the under 
ide with cups and circles.' At Carnwath Moor, in Lanark- 
870, a small cairn was cleared away, in which a 
i found, containing an iirn of the tall narrow form, 
1 bulging sides and thin everted lip {type 1 of group 2, 
. p. 70). Thi! cover of the cist, which is an unshaped 
klab of sandstone, 4 feet long by 3 feet in width, and 6 inches 
1 thickness, is sculptured on its under side as shown tn 
ig. 108. At Kilmartin, in Argyllshire, in 1870, a cist, in the 

B tigurEd from a drawing comma njcated to the Roytl 
n Dr. WUioDB PrthMorie AnnaU of Scottatid, vol, i. p. 4S0 ; and 
SimjiMD'a Arehtiie Srulpluringe, p. 30, PI, siii. 
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construction of which two sculptured stoues had been used, 
wiis fouud in the remains of a partially ruined cairn. The cist, 
which was 6 feet in length inside, was formed of large stones 
placed in the manner shown in the ground-plan (No. 1 of Fig. 
109), and covered with a massive slab. The covering slab 
was unsculptured, but the stones marked B and a respectively 
were sculptured as shown in the diagram. The slab B (No. 2 




of Fig. 109) is marked with a long groove, picked with a 
sharp-pointed instruraeiit, and having shorter grooves at right 
ant^les to it. Tlie slab a (No. 3 of Fig. 109) bus the repre- 
sentation of a flat axe-head, of the typical form of the earh'est , 
axe-heads of bronze, eight times repeated. These sculptuj 
ings are shallower tlian seems requisite for use as moulds 
for casting these implements, although Mr. Evans has re- • 
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■ inarked that it is not impoBsible that they might have been 
IBO used.* But whether their presence may imply that thia 





Fig. 109.— Ciat M Kilmuiln Mud lU Scnlptorea. 

L Oramul-plui of Ciit (6 fiet long Inaide). 2. Idc)k4 Pnce of Upright Stone s. 

3. Pront View of Slcne a, showing inciwd Sculplnrings of A«e-lie«d». 

I the grave of a Bronze Age founder, and ihese are his 
tnoutds, or whether they are merely symbolic representationa, 

' Atteint Brotae Imj/UvierUt, tie., qf Ortal Britain, by John Eraiw, 
p.CL., etc, p, 430. 
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the infereDCe is imavoidable that they belong to the Age of 




m'_ / 



K. llu.— Ground -plan o 
CUtu on tbe Glaba bi 
Eildertoan. 



Again, with regard to the burial customs, it is also apparent 
from the descriptious of these 
local cemeteries, that we have 
no evidence sufficient to sepHr- j 
ate the custom of cremation 
from the custom of burying tlje 
body unburnt. We have fre- 
^^ ^ , quently found the burnt inter- I 

TR^^ / ments and the interments | 

unburnt in close juxtaposition 
in the same group of burials, 
and in point of fact the two 
modes of burial are occasionally 
present in the same cairn. For , 
instance, in a cairn on the glebe of Eddertoun, in Koss-slure, 
which was explored by Rev. Dr. Joass,' a group of six cisW j 
was found. The cairn was 
small one, about 24 feet in dia- . 
meter, and 5 feet high, and the 
cists were disposed sis shown in 
the accompanying ground-plan 
(Fig. 110). Thecistsmarked with j 
the numbers 2. S, and 6 on the 
ground - plan contained burnt I 
bones, while that marked with 
the number 3 contained an un- 
burnt skeleton and the urn here 
shown in Fig. Ill, about G inches 
higli, and 5 inches diameter at the I 
uoutli. It is of the tall variety, with thin everted lip and 1 
hulgii^ sides, usnally associated with unburnt iatenuent«. 
' Ptik. Soe. Antiq. ScoL, vol. vti. p. 268. 




Fig. 111.— Um luuad in one 
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At Tealing, in Forfarshire, in 1870, in a gravelly hillock 
I at the base of Tealing Hill, three interments were found. 
At a depth of 8 feet from the surface there was a cist, con- 
taining an unbumt skeleton laid on its left side, with the 
1 to the east ; and about 3 feet above the cover of the 



I 




FigK. 112, 11^— UrKfl rniind uverlying > Ciel it Teiliut;. 

cisl wore two cinerary urns {Figs. 112, 113) tilled with bmiit 
bones. One was inverted over the bones, the position of the 
other was not ascertained. Both were simply set in the 
gravel, at a depth of about 3 feet under the surface, and 
slightly protected by a settinp; of small stones.' They are 

' The circDmBtBncGti of these bunnls were ceniiiiuiiioBteil at the time to 
tho it«v. Ckhoh Greenwellof Durham, whose eKteoaive experieoce rn- 
titliB him to speak with authority on tbia quo»tion. He siyii; — "Thia 
iIiMOvery u aimilor to many that bnve come under my own obeervatiua. 
— Ml nnbumt body with one or mori; burnt bodies overlying it. Were 
the two burials, the burnt and the unburnt, oonlemporantous; 1 am 
inolinedto think they were, and 1 have found so many caaes wberea burnt 
■nd on iinbamt body have been laid in the grave moat un(|Ucatiunably at 
the aame time, aa to make such a proceeding by no means an unusual one. 
It u difficult to say why one was burnt, wbile the otber was interred 
without having undergone tbe process of cremation. 1 have thought we 
h>ve ill the burnt bodies those of wives or alavea lulled at tho time of 
the fiinenJ of the man ; still that ia mere conjeotnre, and men are 

, found burnt and laid alongaiile of nnbumt women, if we may judge of tbi- 
X by tbe aceumpnuying iiD]i]ementa or weapons, which aeems a fair de- 

[ dnotion : but lam certain that inhumation and cremation were practiicd, 
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of the large, wide-mouthed variety, ornamenleii only on the 
upper part, which is invariably associated with burials after 
cremation. 




Pig. in.— Um(romaCairoaiSleiilou(14i 



beight]. 



In a cairn at Steutou, in East Lothian, which was removed 
in 1877,* two inteiments were discovered, one of which was 
Inirnt, and the other unbumt. The cairn was a large one, 
having its base defined by a circle of boulders measuring 
40 feet in diameter. Near the centre of the cairn was a 
small square cist containing the urn here figured (Fig. 114), 
] 4^ inches high, and 12J inches diameter at the mouth. It 
not ooly >t the same time, but for intermento made on the same day. 
It ia probable that this oaae at Tealing was a similar one, and that the 
two overlying hnnil bodies were laid there at the same time ma the un- 
bumt body. The burials were no doubt of the native iiopaUtion, and 
in all likelihood pre-Boman . "~ /Vor. Soc. Aalig. Scot., vol viii. |). 382. 

' Deaoribed by Eev. George Marjoribanlu in Proe. Soe. Antiq, Seal,, 
vol. xvi. p. 230. 
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ihad been placed iii the cist in an inverted pusition over a, 
deposit of burnt bones. Near this cist was another, ij 
feet in lengtli, by 2j feet in breadth, containiii'^ the remains 
of an unburnt skeleton, and with it a finely chipped knife 
of flint (Fi';. 116), formed of a triangular flake 3 inches in 
length, and a whetstone of micaceous schist (Fig. 116), nf 
quadrangular form, with n hu\e partially bored at one end. 
Whetstones of l\m form are only found in graves of the 
[ Bronze Age. No um was found with this interment. 





In the whole of these burials and groups of burials, when 
taken collectively, there is presented to us a series of phenn- 
nit'iiR which differ widely from the phenomena of the lri)H 
A"c burials described in the last course of Lectures. They 
«i far resemble the Iron Age burials, inasmuch as they are of 
I'ngan character, accompanied by deposits of grave goods ; 
Itiit these deposits are widely different in character from those 
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accompanying the buriab of the Iron Age. The Iron Age 
deposits abound in tools and weapons of iron, but they 
contain no cutting implements of bronze. The deposits witli 
which we are now dealing are totally destitute of iron, and 
the only cutting instruments of metal which they contain 
are made of bronze. The presence of personal ornaments of 
silver was also a special feature of the sepulchral deposits 
of the Iron Age ; but the absence of silver is a feature of the 
deposits we have now surveyed which is quite as characteristic 
as the absence of iron, while the presence of personal orna- 
ments of gold, of massive and peculiar forms, is equally 
notable. Not less notable i3 the change in the character of 
the ornamentation of all the objects that exhibit surface 
decoration. When attention is directed to the prevailing 
characteristics of that decoration, it becomes apparent that it 
presents nothing in common with the system of ornament 
with which we had become familiar in our investigation of 
the Iron Age deposits. Tlie ornament we now meet with 
consists almost entirely of combinatious of straight lines, 
disposed in parallel groups or zigzags, or triangular or 
lozenge -shaped spaces. Occasionally a segmental curve, or 
a concentric circle, appears, but the prevailing character of 
the decoration is us clearly a system of straight lines as that 
of the Iron Age was a system of curved lines. By these in- 
dications we perceive that we have passed from a system of 
decoration in curvilinear forms to a system of decoration 
in rectilinear forms, and from a phase of culture familiar 
with the use of iron and silver to a phase of culture 
familiar with the use of bronze and gold. The bronze is 
present in these deposits in the same character in which 
iron was present in the deposits of the Iron Age — as the 
only metal used for cutting instruments. We find it asso- 
ciated both with burnt and unburnt burials, with urns of 
clay of special forms and peculiar ornamentation, with 
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persoQal ornaments of gold, amber, and jet, with implements 
of polished stone and roughly chipped arrow-heads and 
knives of flint. We find the typical burials, of whicli these 
associated objects are characteristic, extending over the 
whole of the mainland of Scotland, and into many of its 
outlying isles. But we do not find — at least I have been 
unable to discover — any obvious or noticeable distinction 
between the forms or the workmanship of the different 
examples of the same classes of objects found in widely 
separated portions of the country. The urns from Ross-shire 
and Mull are as well made and as highly decorated as those 
from Midlothian. Tlie bronze blades and jet necklaces fiom 
Butherlandshire are precisely like those from Forfarshire and 
Midlothian. The gold ornaments from Banffshire are simi- 
lar U> those from the southern districts of Scotland. There 
may be among tlie various examples some that are liner and 
some that are ruder than others, but taking them collectively, 
it is evident that the objects fashioned in these various 
materials usually exhibit shapeliness of form, fitness of 
purpose, and tastefulness of decoration. These thin trian- 
gular blades of bronze are as beautifully cast and finished as 
any modem founder could wi.sli. They were neatly fitted to 
their handles, and solidly fastened by rivets. The handles 
themselves were occasionally decorated with mountings of 
gold ornamented in repoussi work. The smaller bladew of 
oval outline are even more skilfully made and more delicaiL-]} 
fioLihed and decorated. The urus with which they are asso- 
.eUted exhibit a wonderful variety of graceful forms and 
Appropriately simple but effective ornamentation. Thi'y iiri- 
MOt wheel-made, but many of them are nearly as i-egular 
■Mad sjnnmetrical in their outlines as if they liad Ijeen thrown 
on a potter's wheel. With these finely;ornamented vessels 
iliere are associated armlets, earrings, and diadems of gold, 
of bronze, necklaces of jet, and beads of amber. 
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The gold ornaments are massive and well made, and their 
forms, though peculiar, are neither rude nor devoid of 
elegance. The necklaces of beads and plates of jet are 
elaborately constructed and carefully ornamented with 
punctulated patterns, which contrast fitly with the polished 
surface of the material. Thus there is taste exhibited in the 
forms of all these variously fabricated objects, and dexterity 
and skill implied in their finish and workmanship. Intrinsi- 
cally, they are evidences of the capacity and skill of the men 
who made them. But, as we find them all in associations 
which show that they are grave-goods — devoted to the dead, 
— we see that they are also evidences of the piety and affec- 
tion which thus expressed themselves in the manner of the 
time. 
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LECTURE IL 

CIRCLES, AND SETTINGS OF STANDING STONES. 

In my last Lecture I have dealt with a series of burials 
selected on account of their essential phenomena, these 
being the phenomena which are presented by the deposit 
itself, inclusive of the manner of burial, and all its under- 
ground accompaniments. In the present Lecture I shall 
deal with a series of burials selected by their overground 
phenomena, with the view of determining whether they 
exhibit the same essential or underground phenomena which 
are characteristic of the previously described series. The 
burials now to be dealt with are those which are distin- 
guished externally by overground erections or stone-settings, 
such as are known in this coimtry by the names of Stone 
Circles, or groups of Standing Stones. 

On Mauchrie Moor, in the townland of Tormore, in the 
island of Arran, a remarkable group of interments was in- 
vestigated in 1860 by the late Dr. Archibald Bryce. The 
most characteristic of this group was an interment in a care- 
fully constructed cist, 3 feet in length, 1 foot 4 inches in 
breadth, and 2 feet deep, covered over by a very large stone at 
a depth of 3 feet 4 inches under the surface. The cist was 
placed in the centre of a circle of about 21 feet in diameter* 
on the circumference of which stood four blocks of granite 
7 
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ftbout 3 feet high, and nearly equidistant from each other. | 
111 the cist \a.j an urn on its side among some fragments I 
of bone, wlietlier burnt or unburnt is not specified. The I 
iini (Fig. 117) is a wide-mouthed vessel, tapering in the J 
lower part, aad contracting in stages towards the brim. It« I 
whole surface is ornamented in bonds of oblique lines and [ 
impressed markings, the. bands being separated from each I 



117.— Onifmin n Slon 
(7i il.ohe» 



U height). 



otbei by single, double, or triple Uaes, scored with a point, 
Among the bones on the floor of the cist were a few flint 
chips, aud a fragment of a bronze awl or pin, greatly corroded. 
This burial in its underground phenomena, which constitute 
its essential features, differs iu no respect from the typical 
cliaracter of the burials described in the last Lecture. Bui 
it presents this special distinction, that it difTers from 
in its overground features, inasmuch as it b placed 



)m ihem^^H 
within A^^H 
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coBStniction which is not a cairn or a mound, but a getting 
of standing atones, on tlie circumference of a circle enclosing 
a considerable area. 

Other interments presenting similar features were found 
, in the immediate vicinity. One of these burials, eneloaeH 
I cist a little over 3 feet in length, 22 inches broad, 
I and 26 inches deep, was accompanied by an um (Fig, 118) 
I of aimilar form and ornamentation to that last described, anil 
} a few chips of flint. Xo bones were noticed. The inference 




from this is that the deposit was uubumt, for there is notiiing 
more indestructible than burnt bone. The ciat was placed 
in the centre of a circle 15 yards in diameter, around the 

( circumference of which there had been set at intervals seven 
tall pillars or narrow slabs of sandstone. Of these, three 

I were still standing, two had fallen, and the others had been 
removed. The tallest of those left standing was about IR 
feet in height, 3} feet in breadth, and 22 inches in thickness ; 

I ibe second was 15 feet liigh, 3 feet broad, and 14 inches 
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thick ; and Che third 1 2 feet high, 4 feet broad, and 1 1 iucJios 
thick. This burial differa from the first, inasmuch as it 
proaents no bronze. But every oHier feature is Gsseiitially 
the same, and we only know tliat no bronze was detected in 
it. Such a small pin-like fragment as that which gave a 
distinctive character to the first interment may have been 
present without being detected. Indeed, the little fragment 
found in the first instance, although detected and preserved 
by the e.vplorers, wa-s not known to be of bronze until the 
objects found with the burials had been forwarded to the 
Museum, and nothing was apparently further from their 
minds than that such things as minute portions of pins or 
iiwla of bronze were to be looked for in such interments. 
But the absence of the evidence of bronze in tliis interment 
does not affect the obvious conclusion from the concurrent 
similarity of idl the other features m both. They are inter- 
ments with urus of similar character, similar in their 
ornamentation, and placed in cists, in the centre of an 
enclosed circular space defined on the surface by a circular 
stone-setting or circle of standing stones. 

An interment with a similar urn and a few chips of flint 
was found in a cist placed in the centre of another circle of 
standing stones at no gi-eat diatAnce from the last-mentioned 
example. In this case, the circle had been about 1 3 yards in 
diameter, and had five stones remaining in its circumference, 
four of which were prostrate. The stone still remaining 
erect was about 14 feet in height. A second interment, un- 
bumt, was found in a cist placed at a distance of 3 feet from 
the central cist. Here again we have a repetition of the 
same features, but with this difference, that there is more 
than one interment within the space enclosed by the circular 
boundary of erect pillar- stones. 

In all these burials the phenomena are of the same 
estiential character as those of the burials described in tha ■ 
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taat Lecture. They are burials associated with implemeuts 

of bronze, or with unis decorated witli that peculiar omamen- 

VtatioQ of straight and zigzag lines, which we have learned to 

igniae as characteristic of the Age of Bronze. They differ 

torn those previously described in one respect only, — they 

e marked above ground by the presence of a stone-setting 

' peculiar character, winch takes the form of a ring of 

lodiiig stones encompassing the area iu which the inter- 

koenta have been made 

I now proceed to describe a further series of intennents 
which this overground characteristic is specially con- 
apiciioua. For our knowledge of their phenomena we are 
indebted to a series of investigations made by Mr. Charles 
Elphinstone Dalrymple, F.S.A, Scot,, which constitute one 
of the most important contributions to the materials of 

I Scottish archaeology that has ever been made.' 
I At Tuack, near Kintore, in Aberdeenahiie, Mr. Dalrymple 
Itiiund a group of seven interments withiu the area enclosed 
9J a circle of .six upright pillar-stones, the ground-plan of 
Irhicb is sliowii ill Fig. 119. Four of these burials were 
deposits of incinerated bones, placed in small round pits from 
18 inches to 2 feet iu depth ; and three were also deposits of 
incinerated boues, but placed in pits of somewhat larger 
~ dimensions, and covered by inverted urns. The four iirst- 
iutioned burials were arranged round the central space of 
e circle, at nearly equal distances from the centre, and from 
ich other ; the three ln.st-raentioned burials were near the 
liro northern stones of the circle, their positions being shown 
L the ground-plan by small dotted circles. The deposit 
iBt the eastmost stone was covered by an inverted nru 



' The Teanlta of these inveitig&tioDs are briefly e 
t volume of Dr, John Stuart'ii SculpCurfd Stonei 0/ Scotlatul, iwaed by 
• Spmldiog Clab in 1B3C. Ab this work Is now both rare and coatly, 
e Dot «« well known to archsologisti u they deserve to bo. 
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(Fig, 120) 12 inches liigh, 10 inches wide at the mouth, widen- 
ing to 11 inches at the alioiilder, and tapering thence to a base 
of 6 inches diameter. Its ornamentation is a simple band of 
intercrossing zigzags, forming lozenge-shaped spaces by intei- 
section. The ornament is confined to the sloping upper part 
of the vessel next the rim, and below it two raised and 
slightly rounded mouldings encircle the urn in a direction 
parallel to the rim. These features are absolutely identicnl 




with the features so frequently remarked in the larger variety 
of the cinerary urns fonnd in the cists and cemeteries 
described in the last Lecture ; and this interment present* 
another feature, apart from the form of the um and the chai- 
acter of its ornamentation, which is also identical with the 
most characteristic of all the features of these cisted burials. 
Among the incinerated bones protected by the um there was 
found a small fragment of thin bronze, greatly corroded, a 
portion doubtless of one of the thin bronze blades which 
are the characteristic accompaniments of so many interm«ntA ' 
of the Age of Bronze. The other deposits presented features J 
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I Wiually characteristic. Close by the stone which stood to 

I the west of the north point in the circumference of the circle, 

I two interments were found, also of incinerated bones covered 

j by inverted urns. One of these urns was 13 inches high, 

' 11 inches wide at the mouth, widening to 13 inches at the 

shoulder, and tapering thence to a base of 9 inches diameter. 

Among the incinerated bones which it covered there were 

found two small fra!!ni{?nts cf thin bronze, brittle and con- 




yig. ViO. I'm ruutid ill tite Stoue Circle ol' Tuuuk (I'J iiicUes la lieighl). 
borted, having apparently passed through the lire. Tiiey 
lave every appearance of the wasted fragments of the thin 
'IsDnze blade which is so commonly the characteristic accom- 
paniment of Hronze Age burials. The urn covering the 
contiguous deposit was larger in size, but of the same typical 
character, and presenting a variety of form which has become 
familiar to us from its frequent occurrence in the cists and 
cemeteries of the last Lecture. It has a broad overhanging 
3>riin, below which is a kind of neck and shoulder, from 
which it slopes regularly to the bottom. It measured 14| 
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inches high, IX inches in diameter across tbe mouth, and 
1 4 inches across the shoulder, contracting to 5 inches dia- 
meter at the base. 

In this group of burials the same essential features are 
again present, The interments ate burnt, and associated 
with (jinerary urns of the same typical form and ornamen- 
tation, and with the same characteristic thin flat blade of 
bronze There are no cists, but as we have previously 
found in cremation burials, a large urn is inverted over thfc 
deposit of incinerated bones. The burials are placed in an 
enclosure marked off from tbe surrounding area by a circular 
stone-setting, or circle of standing stones. But this place of 
interment has an addition to its overground phenomena 
which we have not previously met with. Its area is not 
only marked by the circular stone-setting, but it is further 
cut ofif from the common soil around it by a trench of 1 2 feet 
wide (not shown in the ground-plan), encompassing its cir- 
cumference, and giving a sense of complete isolation to the 
circle of stones with its included grave-ground. 

At Crichie, also in the Eintore district, another series of 
interments was found within a circular space cut off from 
the surrounding area by a trench A B of Fig, 121, which 
differed from that at Tuack, inasmuch as it whs not carried 
completely round the included area, but was interrupted at 
two points (C C) by accesses on the unexcavated level of the 
north and south sides. The trench was 20 feet wide, and 
6 feet deep, and the accesses connecting tbe included area 
with the adjoining surface were 9 feet wide. On the 
circumference of the circular area, within the trench (as 
shown in Fig, 121), there had been a circle of six standing 
stones, with a seventh in the centre, but 6ve liad l»een 
removed for building purposes before the time of Mr. 
Dalrymple's investigation. In the centre of the circular 
urea he found under the apparent surface a caim of stones, 
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IT) feet in diameter, aitd about 5 feet high (see Fig. 122). 
Its base wan formed of flat ahibs, the inner edges of which 





irlnpi>ed those of a very large slab in the centre. Tliis 
I the cover of a cist, about 4 feel long by 2 feet 
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10 inches wide. The cist contained the reiimiiis 'if an 
imburnt skeleton, and (it is also said) some calcined bones, | 
liut nothing else was found in it. Near one of the stones 
of the circle on the north side of the urea (No. 2 on the 
ground-plan) an inverted urn was found set in a small 
pit excavated in the subsoiJ, and covering a deposit of 
calcined hones, "partly human, and partly of some animal" 
The urn is about 12 inches high, 7| inches diameter at 
thu mouth, widening to lOj inches at the shoulder, and 
tapering thence to a diameter of 6 inches at the base. Tlie j 



■// 



Fig. 12a.- 



])ai't 1;)etween the shoulder and ihe brim is ornamented with 1 
diagonal lines impressed in the clay, the lower part plain. I 
At the base of another stone (No. 1 in the plan) there waa ] 
also a deposit of incinerated bones, whether protected by an 
unj or not is uncertain. Close by it, and also in front uf I 
the base of the standing stone, was another deposit of 
calcined bones, and between the two deposits there was j 
found the finely made head of a war-axe or hammer of I 
stone (of the form shown in Fig. 123). It is of greenstone, 1 
41 inches in len^h, and 3^ inches in greatest breadth, oval in J 
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) DUtlines, but deeply hollowed on the two sides at tlie 

rifices of the perforation for the liandle, ao as to give grace- 

( to the shape, and at the same lime to lessen the 

■extent of the perforation. These hollows are bordered by !i. 

roup of three incised lines, which follow the curvature of 

i.fhe hollow in the sides of the implement. Several other 

B<leposits were found at different parts of the area, chieHy 

1 the vicinity of the bases of the pillar-stones which had 

II removed. One of these 

kposits waa enclosed in a 

■■mall cist, others were merel)' 

leposited in the earth, bul 

was contained within 

1 urn of elegant shape, 9 J 

high, 71 inches in 

^test width, and uarrow- 

; to 3J inches diameter 

t the base (Fig. 1 24). It 

B a thick overhanging rim , 

t deep short neck formed 

I inward ciir\'e, from 

*lCh It curves quickly out crf^hie (91 inch« in height). 

} the shoulder, and thence 

Mpeni in a long slope to the bottom. The neck and the 
of the vessel immediately under the shoulder are 
mented by impressed lines forming a series of double 

3 crossing each other in the centre. 

Id this group of interments we have again a repetition of 

inomeua which are for the most part of similar character 

li those that have been previously described. The burials 

3 mostly after cremation, but occasionally unburnt. They 

placed sometimes in cists, sometimes in urns, and 

ionally in pits in the subsoil. These are all features with 

jttich we have become familiar as characteristic of Bronze 
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Age interments. The burying-ground is a circular space, cat 1 
off from the surrounding area by a trench, with a mound J 
of earth on the outside of the excavation. The space thus! 
enclosed is also encompassed by tall pillar-stones set up'l 
at intervals round its circumference. The urns associated)! 
with the burials are of the same forms, and decorated with.! 
the same ornamentation, as those found in other circum-.] 
stances associated with fi-agments or blades of bronze. I 
Here there is no evidence of the presence of bronze itself^ 
but the perforated stone battle-axe is a typical form ofl 
.■ttone implement assignable to the Age of Bronze, becausal 
it has been often found associated with implements of! 
bronze in other deposits of a sepulchral character. 

At Fullarton, also in the neighbourhood of ICintore, Mr.i 
i talryraple found seven deposits of incinerated bones, some J 
of which were accompanied by fragments of urns, and alfloJ 
an unbumt burial, within the area of a circle of which onlyl 
three atones remained, two of which were prostrate andl 
broken. The circle liad been about 28 feet in diameter,.! 
and probably consisted of six or seven stones. In otherj 
districts of Aberdeenshire he found similar deposits, in f 
series of circles of much larger size and more masaivt 
construction. They are distinguished from those that hava! 
been described by the presence, in the circular stone-setting, < 
of one atone greater than any of the others, which is never 
erect, but lies on edge between the two piUar-stones that 
stand to the west of the south point in the circumference of ■ 
the circle. 

We thus proceed to consider a series of burials foui 
within such circles as have one of the spaces between t 
of the standing stones filled by a great recumbent stonnj 
or slab, usually placed on its edge, and situated commonly^ 
to the west, of the south point of the circle. 

At Kayne, in Aberdeenshire, in a circle of about 60 fe« 
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diameter, which had consisted apparently of twelve stones — 
the pillar-stones from 5 to 6 feet in height, and the re- 
cumhent stone a great flat slab 12 feet in length, 7 feet in 
breadth, and 1 J to 2 feet in thickness — there was found iu 
the central portion of the area a mass of stones, with a 
circular hollow or pit in the centre containing a deposit 
of incinerated bones, among wliich were some fragments of 
urns and the half of a broken wrist-guard of polished stone 
(similar to that figured at p. 15, as found in the urn at 
Fyriah), having one end perforated by three small holes. 
This implement, as has been shown, is also of a type which 
ia frequently associated with implements of hronne, although 
110 bronze was foimd with it hi:re. 

At Sunhoney, in the jiarish of Midmar, deposits of 

incinerated bones were found throughout a space of 8 feet 

diameter in the central part of the area enclosed within 

circle of 12 stones. Of these stones eleven are upright 

.{nUars of red granite, from 5 to 7 feet in height, whde 

le twelftli is a stone recumbent on its edge, filling the 

:e between the two pillars that are immediately to the 

Iwest of the south point in tlie circumference of the circle, 

lis recumbent stone is 16 feet in length, 4i feet in brendtl], 

id 3 feet in thickness, weighing about 18 tons. 

At Ardo3Tie, in the parish of Oyne, a deiwsit of in- 

[einerated bones, accompanied with fragments of urns, was 

[found in the centre of a circle, 81 feet in diameter, which 

lad apparently consisted of twelve stones, of which one was 

>MCumbent, placed, as in the former instances, on the south- 

tat side of the circle. The recumbent stone measures 

feet in length, 5J feet in breadth, and about 15 inches 

thickness. One of its adjoining uprights is gone ; tlie 

one romaining is 9 feet higli, 2 feet broad, and 2 feet 

Uiick. 

At Aidlair, in the parish of Kennethmont, a deposit of 
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incinerated bones was found within the area of a circle about 
3.5 feet diameter (Fig. 125), which appears to have originally 
consisted of ten stones. The circle stands on the summit of 
a round low hill on the estate of Leith HalL The upright 
stones are not remarkable for size, ranging from 4 to 5 feet 
in height, but the recumbent stone is more massive, 
measuring 9 feet long, 3 J feet broad, and 2 feet thick. There 





-v w 









Fig. 125.— Diagrammatic Ground-plan of the Stone Circle at Ardlair. 
From Sketcli by C. E. Dalrymple. (35 feet in diameter.) 

seems to have been an interior circle not quite concentric 
with the exterior stone-setting. The deposit was found 
within the interior circle and near its southern side. It 
had been placed in a pit about 4 feet in diameter and little 
more than 2 feet deep, and covered with two flat stones. 

At Castle Fraser several deposits of incinerated bones, 
accompanied by fragments of urns, were found within the 
area of a circle about 65 feet diameter, which had consisted 
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ODf eleven stones, of which ten were upright pillars, and one 
■B great slab 6 feet 9 inches in length, and 6 feet ui breadth, 
lulling the space between two of the uprights on the south- 
i-west side of the circle. The largest of the standing stones 
I measuied 1 1 feet 'J inches in height, and 4 feet 9 inches in 
I breadth. In this case, as at Ardlair, there was an interioi' 
I circle, 13 feet in diameter, well defined by flat stones set in 
llhe ground close to each other, and showing themselves 
|. above the turf. The whole area of the principal circle, as 
I veil as that of the interior circle, was closely paved with 
Ismail lioulders, lying about 6 inches underneath the 
I surface. 

rom these examples it is clear that whatever may Ije the 
I variation in the constructive character of the atone-setting, 
I the general nature of the overground phenomeua of 
R these interments, the essential or underground pheiio- 
h mena are found to be constant in all their typical features : 
[ the burials are sometimes burnt, and sometimes unburnt, 
Isnd they are associated with urns and other objects that are 
ft characteristic of the Age of Bronze. 

The results of the investigations which in a, i'ew other 
■cases have been conducted by other explorei-s are in ihe main 
Isimilnr. 

At Ulenhalloch, near Blaii^owrie, in Perthshire, there is 
1 circle of four stones embracing an area of about 18 feet 
ftcliaineter.' The largest stone is 7 feet long by 6 feet broad, 
And 3 feet 3 inches high ; the smallest is 5 feet long by 
14 feet 9 inches broad, and 2 feet high. They are not tall 
■■pillar-stones set erect on their ends, but oblong boulders laid 
■oil their broadest sides. Within the circle, a large urn (Fig. 
y 1 36) containing a deposit of calcined bones was found some 
■jrcani ago by Mr. Harris, the farmer, and has been since 

> Umcribflil l>y Mr, J. Romilly Alleu iu Pror. Soe. -ialiq. Seo'., vol. 
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placed in ttie National MuBenni. It measures 15^ iuches inl 
height, 12 inches diajneter over the brim, widening to b [ 
diameter of 14 inches at the shoulder, from which it tapers 
to a base of G inches diameter. It is ornamented both out- | 
side and inside the rim by hands of impressed lines meeting 
each other obliquely so as to form what is known as the | 



herring-bone pattern. Below the overhanging rim there is I 
R wide band of boldly moulded ornament of zigzags, in which I 
it will be seen that the operator has failed to divide the I 
space properly in setting out his pattern. JBut with thaj 
exception of this slight defect, the workmanship and decora 
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koQ of this large and handsomely formed vessel is excellent, 
md, aa Mr. Eomilly Allen has well remarked, " will compare 
hvonrably with those of any other production of ceramic art, 
tDcieut or modem." 

At Tynrich, Balliiiluig, near the junction of the Tummel 
with the Tay, in 1855, when a piece of ground was being 
repared for a garden, a circle of 25 feet diameter, composed 
f sis ;^reat stones, varying from Cj to 3J feet high, and set 
t nearly equal distances from each other, was trenched over, 
Vithin ihe area of the circle four different burials of burnt 
txines were found, deposited in large cinerary urns, each of 
which was about 2 feet high, and over 12 inches in dia- 
_ meter at the mouth. The urns were all destroyed,' 

At Badentoy, in the pariah of Banchory-Dovenick, in 
[incardinesbire, Mr. Alexander Thomson found remains of 
i deposit of calcined bones and charcoal in the centre of a 
[circle of standing stones, which had been excavated at least 
mce before, and the contents disturbed, but the nature of the 
las unmistakable. The circle had consisted of 
leven stones, of which four had been broken up for building 
joses. Of the three that remained, the largest was 9 feet 
igh, 3 feet 3 inches broad, and 2 feet thick ; and the smallest 
I feet high, 3 feet broad, and 15 inches thick. 

At Kingcausie, half a mile west from Badentoy, five 

deposits of incinerated bones, mingled with fragments of urns 

and charcoal, were found within the area of a circle con- 

Ifisting of thirteen stones. The stones forming this circle 

rere smaller than usual, none of them being over 3 feet 

igh. The circle {Fig. 127) is about 78 feet in diameter. 

Old coulaiiia two smaller concentric circles of flat stones 

placed on edge close to each other, the second circle being 

''IS feet within the circumference of the outer circle, and the 

Ijnotation Irom PerlMiirr Adr<rrli»tr, and letter from Rev. Mr, Mai?- 
millui, Duiikehl, in the Kilkmay Jaarniil, voL iii. p. Slii. 
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third enclosing a space of 9 feet diameter in the centre. 
The deposits were found within the area of the central 
circle. 




% 



i 
ft 



# 




Fig. 127. — Diagrammatic Groiuid-plan of Stone Circle at Kingcaasie 

(78 feet in diameter). 

At Auquhorthies of Kingcausie, also in the same parish, a 
deposit of calcined bones and fragments of an urn were found 
in the centre of a similar triple circle enclosing an area of 
120 feet in diameter. On its external circumference thirteen 
stones remain, the largest of which is 9 feet high. The larger 
of the two interior circles is remarkable, as presenting the 
same feature which has been already remarked as character- 
istic of the external structure of many of the larger circles in 
Aberdeenshire, viz., a large recumbent slab placed so as to 
fill the space between two uprights on the south-west side of 
the circle. In this case, only one of the uprights remains 
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mS feet high and 3J feet thick. A cavity shows where the 

POorreBponding upright had stood at no distant date. The 
recumbent stone between them measures 7 feet in length 
and 4 feet in height. Tlic remainder of this interior circle, 
as in the neigiibouring circle of Eingcausie, is composed of 

^Knaller stones set on edge end to end. The smaller of the 
interior circles, also foi-nied of small stones on edge placed 
ind to end, encloses a central 3pac*i «f l l f''''f in diameter, 

■vithin which the deposit was found 




ng.lS8.- 



in or MoatbUirr 



On the farm of Newton of Montblairy, in Aberdeenshire, 
lliere was a large stone circle, of which all the stones but one 
lad been removed. It was excavated by the late Mr. Alex- 
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antler Morrison of Eognie many years ago. There is no 
detailed record of the excavation, but a large urn (Fig. 128), 
which was found filled with burnt bones, was subsequently 
sent to the National Museum. It is of the cinerary form, 
and more than usually ornate in character, decorated with 
simple bands of short oblique lines, and bold projections 
underneath the overhanging lip. It measures 13J inches 
high, and the same across the mouth, tapering from the 
shoulder to a, base of 5 inches diameter. 

Recently, in excavating a small circle in the grounds of 
Balbimie House, near Markiuch, Fife, a number of broken 
urns of the cinerary type were disinterred, and among the 
burnt bonea were several small fragments of a thin blade of 
bronze. 

Eeviewing the whole series of these burials, we find that 
they invariably present a certain set of typical characteristics. 
They are burials, mostly after cremation, but occasionally of 
unbumt bodies, — ^the burnt and nnbumt burials occurring in 
the same group, and with similar associations. The objects 
accompanying the burials in the character of grave-goods are 
small pins of bronze, portions of thin bronze blades, chips of 
Hint, wristf guards, and perforated war-axes of polished stone. 
Such tilings as these are not found with every burial, but 
urns or fragments of urns of the same forms and ornamenta- 
tion as those which we have otherwise ascertained to be 
characteristic of Bronze Age interments, are found on all 
the sites. In their essential or underground phenomena, 
these burials are therefore in all respects similar to the 
burials which have been described in the previous Lecture. 
But in their nou-essential or overground phenomena there 
is a very remarkable difference. The burial ground is fenced 
ofl' from the surrounding area by a circle of stones, sometimes 
mere roughly-shaped natural boulders, rolled into tlieir places 
on the circumference of the imaginary circle, enclosing the 
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bumis ; at other times tall slabs, set erect on theii' ends, and 
firmly fixed in that position in the soil. Sometimes there is 
a trench, or a trench and embankment of eartli, surrounding 
the circle of stones. At other times there is a differentiation 
in the construction of the circle of pillars, which, at its south- 
west side, has the space between two pillars filled by a huge 
recumbent slab, set usually on its edge. Occasionally the 
stone circle is doubled, the inner circle being formed of smaller 
slabs placed end to end, with their edges slightly projecting 
above the surface of the soil. In rarer cases, there is a third 
circle, within the second, of the same character. From the 
frequency with which these burial circles are found to con- 
tain a plurality of interments, it is obvious that they are not 
the monuments of single individuals, but family or tribal 
burying-grounds. From the fact that they contain inter- 
ments, burnt and unbumt, it is obvious that they were in 
use when both these customs were practised, while the 
occurrence of bronze in association with the burnt interments 
assigns them to the Age of Bronze. 

In all these instances, the circular stone-setting, whatever 
may be the precise form which it assumes, has been found 
to be the external sign by which the burial ground is dis- 
tiiignisbed from the surrounding area. Like the cairn, it is 
thus the visible mark of the spot of earth to which the 
remains of the dead have been consigned. Of course it is 
impossible to say, and it is not necessary that it should be 
affirmed, that in every stone circle the evidences of interment 
will be found. There are calms and cists that have yielded 
110 such evidence, but the absence of the evidence in some 
cases does not affect the general conclusion drawn from the 
concurrent testimony of the many instances in which the 
evidence is distinct and unmistakable. There may be stone 
circles which have yielded no conclusive evidence of inter- 
jiwat, but the want of evidence in a few cases (to whatever 
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cause it may be attributed) cannot affect the general con- | 
clnsioD drawn from the many cases in which the evidence I 
13 distinctly concurrent. In other words, we have so maji/ I 
stone circles which, upon proper investigation, have proved I 
themselves burying-places, that it ia impossible for us to I 
conclude that those which ate atill iminvestigated will dia- I 
close a different purpose for this type of structure. 




Fig. 129.~Ur)j>i stone Circle at Steaiiis, Orkney [366 feet in diameter}. 

The colossal size of their pillar-stones, the magnitude of 
the area enclosed, the care and labour expended in trench* 
ing and fencing it, are features which give to these singular 
constructions a peculiarly impressive character. This im- 
preasiveness is specially clmracteristic of such a circle as 
that of Stennia, in Orkney (Fig. 129), which stands ^ 
within a circular trench enclosing an area of two and a half' 
iicres. The diameter of the area is 366 feet, and the trench 
surrounding it is 29 feet in width, and about 6 feet in depth. 
The enclosed area is approached on two sides by level cause- 
ways crossing the trench, which are about 17 feet wide. 
The circle of pillar-stones stands about 13 feet distant from 
the inner side of the trench. They are placed about 1 7 feet 
apart, on the circumference of a circle of 340 feet in diameter. 
The original number of erect stones was probably sixty, of 
which there are but thirteen now standing. Ten othera ara 
prostrate, and the stumps or fragments of thirteen mc 
bring the number still recognisable on the site to thirty-si 
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The highest stone standing is 1 4 feet, the lowest about 6 feet. 

Of the twenty-three stones which are either erect or prostrate, 

and probably entire, there are fourteen which exceed 10 feet 

I in height, and five of these exceed 13 feet in height. The 

I greatest breadth is about 8 feet, the general average being 

' about 4 feet, and the thickness 1 foot. 




Fig. 130.— SnuUer Htone Cinile at Stcnui^ (101 feel in iliiuncteT). 

A smaller circle, now almost obliterated, stood a little to 

the south of the greater circle of Stennia. The whole 

interior area of the circle (Fig. 130) was raised about 3 feet 

I above the natural surface, and a circumscribing earthwork of 

the same height, rising from a base of about 36 feet in width, 

seems to have surrounded it at a distance of 36 feet from 

the bottom of the slope of the included mound. Only two 

pillar-stones of the circle remain standing, a third lies 

prostrate, and the stump of a fourth is visible. Of the two 

that are still erect, one is 17 feet high and 6 feet broad, 

I ftnd the other 15 feet high and 4 feet broad. The prostrate 

I pillar-stone is 19 feet long and 5 feet broad. 

At Callemish, in the island of Lewis, there is a very re- 
I taarkable stone circle (Fig. 131), with lines of standing 
[ Btouea proceeding from its circumference, which give the 
t whole figure of its ground-plan some resemblance to a long- 
I shafted cross. The circle cuusista of thirteen stones erected 
j komewhat irregularly on a circumference of 42 feet in 
diameter. A larger stone, 17 feet high above the ground 
kod 51 feet broad at the base, stands in the centre of the 
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circle. A line of five stones extends from the circumference 
to a distance of 96 feet to the south ; a similar line of four 
stones extends 52 feet to the east ; and one of four stones 
36 feet to the west Two parallel lines guint; off to the north- 
ward fonn an avenue 270 feet in length, and about 27 feet in 
width. The total number of atones is forty-eight, and the total 
length of the monument, from the extremity of the double 
line through the centre of the circle to the extremity of the 
single line buyond, is 408 feet, and the length of the trans- 
verse arms from point to point across the centre of the circle 
is 130 feet 

In 1858, Sir James Matheson caused the peat which had 
grown on the site of this monument to be removed. The 
average depth of the peat from the surface to a rough cause- 
wayed basement in which the stones were imbedded was 
5 feet In the process of the removal of this accumulation, 







\ the workmen uncovered the remains of a circular cairn 
I (Fig. 132), occupying the space between the centre stone and 
\ the east side of the circle. In the centre of the cairn was a 
I chamber with regularly built internal walls, and a passage 
I leading fruni it to the outside of the cairn, the opening being 
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pkc«d between two of the stones of the circle. The chamber 
was divided into two compartments by slabs placed across 
the floor, leaving an opening between their edges a little less 
than 2 feet wide. Beyond these slabs the inner compart- 
ment was formed of dry-walling in the sides, and a long slab 
Bet on edge at the back. The passage was about 6 feet in 
length, and 2 feet wide, entering the chamber between two 
slabs set on end facing the two on each side of the entrance 
to the inner compartment The first compartment was 
6 feet 9 inches from side to side, and 4 feet 3 inches from 
front to back, the second, 4 feet 4 inches from side to ade, 
and 3 feet 1 inch from front to back, on the floor, widening 
upwards in consequence of a slight inclination of the slab at 
the back. With the exception of a single stone, which was 
supposed to have been a Untel, there waa no appearance of a 
roof, and there is nothing on the record of the excavation to 
show whether the roof of the chamber had fallen in, or 
whether it bad been removed. It is not even stated what 
was the height to which the side-walls were found standing. 
But it is obvious at a glance that here we have a very pecu- 
liar construction, — a cairn containing a chamber divided into 
compartments, and furnislied with a passage opening to the 
outside of the cairn. The general character and relations 
of this type of structure will become apparent when we 
have reached a stage at which we shall be able to deal 
with a number of examples of cairns that are similarly 
chambered. 

In the meantime I call attention to the occurrence of this 
small chambered cairn in association with a great stone 
circle, because it is the great stone-setting, and not the 
small cairn, which is plainly the principal member of the 
composite structure, and because the form which here appears 
in a subordinate character is a cairn which is chambered, 
and not a cairn which covers a cist. Hereafter, when we 
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come to deal with the chambered cairn as the typical fonu 
of the Stone Age burial structure, we shall find them 
I occasionally encircled by stone-settings or circles of standing 
' stones, but we shall find the relative positions of the two 
members of the composite structure reversed — the cairn 
being then the principal object, and the stone circle ita sub- 
ordinate adjunct In this instance at Callernish we have to 
do with a composite structure which is principally a stone- 
setting, tliat is, a structure in which the idea of the cairn 
baa given way to the idea of the circle. We have already 
seen that when the circle ia associated with a ci.sted cairn — 
I which is a atmctnral form of a lower type than the 
I chambered form — the circle always appears as the principal 
[ member. Hence it appears that the circular stone-setting, 
, which originally arose as an adjunct to the chambered cairns 
I of the Stone Age, acquired its dignity and importance in the 
i subsequent period by the degradation of the cairn structure 
which it encircled, and came at last to stand alone, as the 
I moBt distinguishing and characteristic mark of a Bronze Age 
I burial. In this capacity it sometimes appears entirely alone, 
r at other times it is itself surrounded hy a trench, or by a 
I trench and rampart or ring-fence of earth. But whether it 
I may be the surrounding enclosure of a cairn, or whether it 
may be itself enclosed by a trench and rampart, or whether it 
may stand alone, the concurrent testimony of all the investi- 
gations of its actual phenomena results in this, that in every 
case in which the investigation has disclosed evidence of 
purpose or of use, it has always been evidence of included 
burials. No other evidence indeed exists, and the conclusion 
which is unavoidable is therefore not assailable on the ground 
I tiiat it is not according to evidence. 

It is not possible, in the present state of our knowledge, to 
L proceed furtlier than this with certainty. We are now deal- 
ling with typical characteristics, that are not exclusively 
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confined tu a limited area of Scotland or of Britain, or even 
of Europe Burials associated with overground phenomena 
that are in the main similar to those that have now been 
dascribed are found over a wide area of Northern and 
Western Europe. But over this wide area of their known 
occurrence, the nature and character of their underground 
phenomena are by no means constant For instance, although 
stone circles occur in considerable numbere in Scandinavia,' 
and although in that area they are also found enclosing 
burials after cremation, yet the essential characteriatica and 
accompaniments of the interments assign them to the Early 
Iron Age, while in Britain they are exclusively of the Age 
of Bronze. 

From these facts it appears, that while a certain uniformity 
in the phenomena of the burials exists in smaller areas, there 

' lu Nnrwny and Sweden Btone circles are relatively of very much 
rarer occiirreoce than grave Dioiinds. They are not generally remarkable, 
either for the size oE the circles theinselvca, ot fof the tnU»iven#U fit the 
stODBB of which they are compoaed, and they do not prcaent the 
lieculiarity which hut heen w> oft«n uoted among thi^ ciroli>a oE the nortb- 
eaatem diBtricta of Scotland, of having the aouth.weat aide of the circle 
distinguished by a great recumbent stone tilling the space between twonp- 
rights. The common Scandinavian form ia that ot a aimjilo circle composed 
of from eight to thirteen stones ; occasionally there are two cooccDtric 
circles, one within the other, and sometimes, as in some of the Scottish 
examples, the inner circle is composed of small Hat stones set on their 
edges, end to cn<l, and scarcely showing themselves abovu the turf. 
Sometimes also the whole space within the circle is paved with small 
llat stabs. Occasionally there is a central stone within the circle, and 
not unfreqnently the form o( the external stone-setting, instead of being 
circular, is square or oblong, or even triangular. The circles of Scaodi' 
DAvia are popularly imagined to have been dom-rings or thing.steads, and 
but few of them have as yet been systematically eitplored. The results 
of their investigation, however, have been similar to the results of the 
investigation of the Scottish circles, with this difference, that where 
burials have been found within th«m, they have been invariably burials 
of the Iron Age. — See Nicotaysen's Xbriiie Furukmuiiyer. under the 
word krrdK ; and see also the Foreaingrn fur Nortlcr MindanuKrkert 
Bevariag—AanAerrining for 186S, p. 139; 18G9, pp. 13, 119, al 
1872. p. 12; and 1877, p. 230. 
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is a wiHde diversity exhibited in more extended areas. Aa 
our knowledge of tbe facts increases in its range and 
specialty, aa the nature of these variations is gradually 
ascertained, and their limits defined with precision, the time 
will come when their significance with relation to the areas 
in which they are manifested may be determined. At 
present we are unable to define with any degree of accuracy 
the limits of the area over which stone circles are found, 
and equally unable to say within what limits they are found 
to contain burials assignable to the Ages of Bronze or Iron. 
But this we are in a position to say, from existing evidence, 
that, so far as they have yet been investigated in Scotland, 
their nature and purpose has been clearly determined 
to be sepulchral; and that in so determining their nature 
and purpose, we draw this conclusion from the same 
evidence and by the same process by which we determine 
the nature and purpose of urns, or cists, or cairns, or ajiy 
unrecorded and uninscribed variety of sepulchral monu- 
ment. 

The same couoluaion appears to be deducible with 
reference to another class of monumental stone-settings, con- 
sisting of groups of upright stones which are not arranged in 
a circular form. These are much more rarely met with than 
the circular groups;' and the available evidence regarding 
their period and purpose is therefore drawn from a basts of 
investigation which is less extensive, although, so far as it 
goes, it is quite as definite and distinct in its indications of 



' So far ■■ we know &t preient, their occurrence in Scntland i« confined 
to tbe coniitiea of CaithaeaH and Sutherland, but tbere ia reaion to he- 
liove that they aluo occur in Waleg. On a fnd or mniiiitain enclogura 
colled Ffrid'Ckn-Kwen, in the neighhoarhoud of Pentrevocltis, there were 
recently discovered three ciits containing burnt bones, and n^ar them a 
number of paraUel row* of erect atonea. Another aeries o( parallel rows 
of erect atones, consisting of aixteen rows, ia situated about a mile and a 
liaJt distant from tbnae Already ncntiooed. 
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sepulchral associations. Their area, bo far as is yet known, is 
chiefly confined to the extreme northern part of the mainland 
of Scotland. 

On the north side of a small valley in the Yarhouse Hills, 
in the parish of Wifk, Caithness, and near the Hill Fort of 
Brochwhin or Garrywhin, which I have already deacribed, ^ 
there is a scries of rows of small grey slabs (Fig. 133), like 
the headstones of a countrj- churchyard, all set with their 
broad faces looking across the lines. They lie on the slope 
of the valley, the lines ascending towards the crown of the 
slope, and coming closer together as they ascend, so fhat, 
when looked at from above, they present the appearance of 
a radiating or fan-shaped group. A few feet from the 
termination of the narrow end of the group there was a small 
circidar knoll, about 35 feet in diameter, and 5 feet high in 
the centre, thickly covered with turf and heather. When 
its interior had been laid bare, it was found to be a sepulchral 
cairn, in the centre of which was a cist, placed slightly below 
the original surface, and measuring 3 feet 5 inches in length, 
■2 feet 4 inches in width, and 1 foot 9 inches deep. The 
sides were composed of four slabs set on edge, b\it on one 
side a thin slab was inserted with about 4 inches of rubble 
between it and the outer .slab, thus narrowing the internal 
breadth to 1 foot 10 inches. The cist lay nearly east and 
west It had an euormous covering-stone, and the bottom 
was simply the subsoil on which the whole cairn rested. 
At the east end lay the fragments of a bowl-shaped urn, 
ornamented with impressed markings of a twisted cord, and 
at the same end of the cist we found the enamel crowns of a 
few human molars. The burial had been unburnt, and so 
complete had been the decay of the bones that the only 
vestiges of the whole skeleton remaining were the enamel 
crowns of the teeth. Two roughly-shaped flint flakes, with 
1 Stallaml in Pagan Tinui: Tlis Iron Ak«, p. S73. 
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Fig. 188. — Stone-settiDg of six parallel rows radiating fh>m a Sepulchral 
Cairn at Garrywhin, Caithness (200 feet in length). 
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secondary working on the edges, were foiuid beside the frag- 
menta of the urn. Although there was no evidence of the 
presence of bronze, the form of the um and the general 
cliaracteristics of the interment were precisely those which 
have been so often remarked as occurring in association 
with implements of bronze. The cairn, taken by itself, thus 
differed in no respect from many smaller and larger catma 1 
of the Bronze Age which have been described in the preced- 
ing Lecture. But taken in connection with the associated 
group of standing stoues, it certainly presented a striking 
dissimilarity of external feature. Yet this dissimilarity was 
only on the surface ; the essential features of the burial were 
those of the general group of Bronze Age buriala Even in 
the features that were dissimilar, there was a recognisable 
relationship of type. The cairn was associated with a 
setting of standing stones, although that setting had not been 
arranged in the circular form with which we have now I 
come BO familiar. The cairn was small, and the stones 
the setting wliich was thus associated with it were also small 
in comparison with the great monoliths of some of the larger 
circles ; but they were not smaller than the stones of many 
circles, and though they assumed tliis peculiar arrangement, 
tliey were — like the circles — found in apparent asaociatioa | 
OS the adjuncts to a sepulchral cairn. From this cairn tlie I 
group of standing stones extended in six diverging lines | 
to a distance of 200 feet Close to the cairn the width ( 
across the whole six lines was about 50 feet, while at the | 
further extremity the whole width was 100 feet. The stones | 
were mostly small flattish slabs, few of them exceeding 2j | 
feet in height and the same in width, irregular in form, and | 
placed at irregular intervals from each other. They wertt | 
firmly fixed in the ground, being frequently wedged between I 
two smaller stones placed at either i^ide in a shallow pit J 
which had been dug to receive their bases. The wholeJ 
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mber of stones in the group is dow less than fifty, but 
BAtiginaUy it was probably much greater. 

On the other side of the valley there is another caim of 
Isiimlar character, having a central cist of somewhat larger 
r dimensions, which had been long previously opened and 
rifled. The cist, which lay north-west and south-east, was 
beautifoUy constructed of four large slabs, and measured 
internally 5 feet long, 2i feet wide, and 21 inches deep. The 
Stones of the caira had been partially removed for utilitarian 
purposes, but what remained of it showed a diameter of at 
least 18 feet. From the caim there extended the broken 
remains of a group of lines of standing stones, which had 
been apparently at one time of even greater extent than that 
a the north side of the valley. 
■nongh remained to demon- q ° 

rate the occurrence of a q ° ° 

lar association of a group - * I 

f stones set in irregular rows, '^ "^ ^ n ' 

in association with a sepul- 
chral cairn, which was situated 
Ittt one end of the group. ^ ^ 

I At Camster, in the same g 

kninty, there is another group a o n 

nf stones set in rows (Fig. 134), q q 

■pparently in connection with ^ o ° 

b caim. The group consists 

I of six lines running nearly q a 

north and south, with an 

extreme length of 105 feet. 
tbe width across the whole of 
the lines at tlie head being 30 

;, and at the further extremity 54 feet. As in the other 

tstances, the stones are small ftattish slabs, none of them 

: 3} feet iu height, placed with their Hal sides 
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I appeaniQce of a cairn or cist in connection with tlie 
I group, and excavation at different parts of the lines 

&iled to yield any evidence of associated interments. 

On the hillside of the Many Stanes at Clyth, also in 
I Caithness, ia the moat remarkable group of this description 

(Fig. 136), It consists of twenty-two rows of small flat stand- 
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ing stonea.the lines averaging from 145 to 150 feet in length. 
Like most of the other groups, the width across the lines is 
gradually increased from one end to the other by a slight 
divergence of the lines, so that, while the width across the 
luurrow end, looking towards the north, is 1 1 8 feet, the width 
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at the further end is 188 feet. The lines lie on the southl 
slope of the hill, and divei^e from north to south down the I 
slope. The largest stones are about 3 feet high, 3 feet wide, I 
and 15 to 18 inches thick. There is now no trace of an I 
associated cairn or burial. The total number of stones nov | 
standing in this group exceeds four hundred.' 

A series of groups consisting in the aggregate of upwards 1 
of 150 stones, arranged in irregular rows, and clusters of rows, i 
at Lierabol, in the parish of Kildonan, Sutherlandshire, is 1 
associated with a group of cairns of the Bronze Age. One I 
of the cairns, which contained a central cist. 4 feet long, J 
in which was a burnt interment and some beads of jet, had 1 
a circle of stones set at intervals around its base ; and close I 
beside one of the stones in the circle was found an urn o{ i 
the cinerary type inverted upon a small flat slab, at a depth J 
of 2 feet under the surface, and covering a deposit of burnt! 
human bones, among which was a small oval tanged blade! 
of bronze.* 

At Achkinloch, in the parish of Latheron, Caithness, there 1 
is an example of a stone-setting of very peculiar form (Fig. f 
137), which I notice here because it is the only instance of ■ 
its kind known to me. It is in form a long oval, somewhat ' 
irregular in outline, and wider at one end than at the other. 
The two ends of the figure are also dissimilar in this respect, 
that, while the oval outline is complete at the wider end, the J 
narrow end has been left incomplete and open. The stones i 
are set with their broader faces at right angles to the direo- J 
tion of the lines, and not parallel to or in the plane of t 

' TheBO Caitbaess atoDe-iettingB were tirat de8cribii<3 by me in 
port on the Ancient RemainB of CutlmeBB," printed in the Memoirs of 
ttie AntbropotogicsJ Society. London, toL iL p. S51. Thi:y were tiiib««- 
qnently visited and pltujned by Sir Henry Dryden, nnd eitracta from bu — 
Notes regarding them are given in an Appendix to Mr. Jamea Ferguasoa^ 
well-known work od Biidf Stone Jiiontimehlt. 

* This blAde i* figured in the praviouB Lectare, at p, S3. 
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lines, as in all the groups that have just been described.^ 
The length fix)in the closed to the open end of the oval is 
226 feet, and the width in the middle, from one side to the 
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Fig. 137. — Stone-setting of peculiar form at Achkinlocb, 
Latheron, Caithness (226 feet in length). 

other, 110 feet, inside measurement. At the open extremity 
the two sides are 85 feet apart Supposing that the gaps 

^ As a general rule, to which I know no other exception, the stones of 
these groups of paraUel rows, and the stones of stone circles, are set with 
their long faces in the line of the direction of the rows, or in the line of 
the curve of tbe circle, and never across the line. 
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have been occasioned by the removal or overthrow of some 
of the stones, they appear to have been set up at intervals of 
about 8 feet along the outline of the oval figure, but there ia 
nothing to show why that fonn was preferred. There are now 
onlythirty-six stones remainingin position, but if thegaps were 
filled at the 8-feet intervals, tlie number would be fifty-four. 
The stouea are larger than those of the groups which have 
just been described, the largest now standing being upwards 
of 5 feet above the ground, and others of less height measur- 
ing from 4 to 5 feet in breadth, and 12 to 20 inches in thick- 
ness. There is at the wide end of the oval a cist-like con- 
struction of four slabs, set in the ground, and abutting i^ainst 
one of the standing stones. It is not associated with the 
remains of a eaim, and beyond the fact that it appears to be 
a cist, there is no actual evidence of its having contained 
a burial. Without this evidence it would be unscientific to 
attribute a sepulchral purpose to this unique variety of 
monument, and we must therefore be prepared to leave tlie 
questions of its age and purpose in abeyance until the 
evidence has been supplied by other examples of similar 
type which may yet be discovered. 

But we are not left in the same uncertainty with regard 
to the other varieties of monumental stone-settings with 
which I have dealt in this Lecture. We have now seen that 
in all cases in which these groups of rows of standing stones 
have yielded evidence of association or purpose, they have 
been associated with a purpose which was sepulchral We 
have previously seen that the same thing was fully demon- 
strated with regard to the circles. It appears therefore that 
whatever may be the form assumed by the stone-setUng — 
whether it may be a circle or a setting in parallel rows — the 
conclusion is inevitable (if it is to be a conclusion drawn 
from evidence), that they are tlie external adjuncts of Bronze 
Age burial. It appears also on review of the evidence that < 
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■ the variations in the form ot arrangement of the stone-setting 
are not accompanied by corresponding variationa in the burial 
customs. In point of fact, the whole tenor of the available 
evidence goes to show that the essential features of the 
burials remain constant throughout a wide range of variation 
in the form of the external and visible memorials of the 
interment, and it thus becomes clear that it ia not these 
variable overground features, but the persistent similarities 
of the underground phenomena that are the typical 
characteristics. 

By the recognition of this, as the legitimate result of 
their scientific investigation, the stone circles of Scotland 
are certainly divested of much of the unscientific interest 
and all the quaai-historical relations that have been attri- 
buted to them. But it is in singular contrast to the fanciful 
theories that have prevailed in recent times regarding them, 
that the writer of the very first paper read to a scientific 
Society on the Stone Circles of Scotland approaches the 
subject of their origin and purpose. In a letter written 
lo John Aubrey (the inventor of the Druidical theory), in 
1G93, and subsequently communicated to the Society of 
Antiquaries,' Professor Garden of Aberdeen describes 
the stone circles of the district typically, and treats the 
question of their origin and purpose in a purely scientific 
manner. He states that they are monuments of tall un- 
polished stones set upon end, and placed circularly, not 
contiguous to each other, but at some distance : the 
commonest variety have but one circle of stones standing 
at nearly equal distances ; the second variety is a similar 
circle with a large broad stone standing on edge, which 
fills up tJie whole space betwixt two of those stones which 




' A copy of ProteMor Gnrden'a 
« of London, Deu. 4, I76fi 



GT wot rcid to tbe Society of 
i printed in Arclueolofpa, vol, i, 
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stand on end ; and the tliird variety has a circle of smaller 
stones within the circle of the great stones. As to what 
is known about them, he says they are generally called 
Standing Stones, and the people regard them as places of 
Pagan worship. He then goes on to state his own con- 
clusion regarding them — a conclusion which is worthy of 
our attention, both on account of its nature and of the 
manner in wMch it is deduced : — " Albeit from the general 
tradition that these monuments were places of Pagan 
worship, and from the historical knowledge we have that 
the superstition of the Druids did take place in Britain, 
we may rationally collect that these monuments have been 
temples of the Druids, yet I have found Twtking hitherto, 
either in the names of tliese monuments, m- the tradilion that 
goes about them, which doth particularly relate to the Druids 
or point them out." But he adds that many persons yet 
alive declare that they did see ashes of some burnt matter 
digged out of the bottom of a circle set about with stones 
placed close together in the centre of one of these monu- 
ments which is yet standing (1692) near the church of Keig. 
It is clear from this lucid statement that in the end of the 
seventeenth century there was no tradition among the peuplo 
connecting these monuments with the Druids.' They were 
simply regarded as places of Pagan worship. In so regard- 
ing them the people among whom this attribution waa 
current may liave been perpetuating a conjecture or hand- 
ing down a tradition ; but there is no evidence to which we 
can appeal for corroboration of the averment. 

In point of fact, there is nothing which is of the nature 
of evidence by which the stone circles of Scotland can be 

' tt U a moit auggmtivo ajid aigoificiuil fact that m tbe lirat general 
Inilei to the ArehiKo!o(/ia (or TranaautinnB uf the Societ; al AntiquBiies 
of Luodon], theontry for " Stone CiruIeB " is girun u follows : " Circl«a of 
Stone*, lee u/ultr Stonei ;" while in the gecond Index, compiled nearly 
forty years later, the entry is : " Stoawi, Ciri'les uf, tre nnder Dnlidjs." 
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Bed to any race or historic oi-der of men. Taking them 

their own testimony, the only evi Jence they yield amounts 

this, that they are the funeral marks of our Pagan pre- 

iceasors of the Age of Bronze. Their cultiire and civilisa- 

tbus dimly diacloaed to ua, are strangely unfamiliar 

to our experience, and on this account we do not readily 

perceive the true significance of the phenomena by which 

they are manifested. That significance will only be fully 

'ealed when the evidence is completed by the description 

the manifestations of the Bronze Age culture and 

civilisation which are not connected with its burial usages, 

and these will fonn the subject of the succeeding Lecture. 

But looking at the obvious fact that so many of the relics 

which have been described in this and the preceding 

Lecture are objects constructed for definite purpose a in 

every-day life, and that they have been devoted to the 

ve by tlie feeling which was of old termed " pious," in 

ilation to the maimer iu which it regaided the honour of 

dead, it seems impossible to doubt that it is culture 

id that it is civilisation that are thus manifested, although 

ley are manifested by unfamiliar phenomena. Such 

devotion in honour of the dead implies an attitude of mind 

which is inconceivable apart from the existence of culture. 

Through these phenomena there is discernible a moral 

ig prevailing over the greed of gold — placing most 

live and costly ornaments within the urn, or on the 

nigh slab that covers the grave-chest, and leaving them 

there undisturbed with but a few inches of earth to cover 

them. We perceive that the cairn, the circle of erect 

the broad deep trench which marks off the giave 

from the surrounding area, are memorials of moral 

icance, whether they be regarded as the products of 

piety and family affection, or of more public sympathy 

appreciation of worth, Looking at the magnitude of 
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the work in some cases, or at the immensity of the masses 
of the individual stones in others, we discern indications of 
the consciousness of power and ability to overcome the 
forces of nature, while also recognising the clearest evidence 
of the existence of organisation and co-operation which are 
the necessary concomitants of civilisation. And when to 
this indirect testimony we add the direct evidence of 
technicsd skill and artistic taste supplied by the presence 
of the highly decorated urns and the various objects of use or 
ornament, in stone and bone, bronze and gold, amber and jet, 
which accompany the remains interred in these construc- 
tions, we may well ask — to what we shall attribute these 
various manifestations if it was not culture in the individual 
that produced the skill and developed the taste, and if it was 
not civilisation in the society in which he lived and moved 
that furnished the means and the leisure which made that 
culture possible. 
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WEAPONS, IMPLEMENTS, ETC., OF THE BRONZE AGE. 

[ Ik the two previous Lectures I have dealt with the sepulchral 
remains of the Bronze Age as they are found in cists and 
csemeteries, in cairns and stone circles. There is no e.\ample 
of a dwelling or a stronghold which can be assigned with 
certainty to the Bronze Age in Scotland ; and the remaining 

iterials from which conclusions may be drawn with regard 

the cultaro and civilisation of that period consist of the 
weapons, implements, and ornaments of the people which 
have been preserved iu the soil, though not associated with 
burials. 

In this Lecture I shall describe the principal hoards or 

iposita of these articles which have been found in Scotland, 
them determine the form and character of the 

ferent varietiea of arms, implements, and ornaments thnt 

tre in use in the Age of Bronze. 

In 1869, in digging the foundations of a house in Grosvenor 
mt, Edinburgh, a very remarkable deposit of bronze 
weapons was discovered. The precise number of the articles is 
not known, but it is stated by an eye-witness that there must 
have been fourteen or fifteen swords, several of which 
mted traces of the scabbards and the side-plates of the 
With them there were also found a broken bronze 
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pin, with a flat circular head omainentfid with concentric 

rings {Fig. 138), a hollow circular button or belt-mounting 

(Fig. 139), fumiflhed with 

b^^^^^^^ loops on the concave side 

fl^^^^^^^H ling of bronze, 3 inches dia- 
^^^^^^^^B meter, formed of a cjlindri- 
^^^^^^^W cal rod, little more than 
^^^^^ ^ inch thick. Only four 

of the swords are now 
known. Three of these 
have Hat handle - plates, 
pierced with rivet-holes, but without pommels. The 
fourth sword (Fig. HI) is different, inasmuch as it has 



Ftg. 13&— HeadorBronMPin 




Kige. 139 and 110.— Obverse and n 



o 



>f Broiiie Mounting (aclunl aiie). 



the grip and pommel of the handle complete, and cast 
in bronze. It is a short aword, its whole length being 
only 20 inches. Tlie blade is leaf-shaped, the hilt with- 
out a guard, but with a grip of 4 inches in length, ter- 
minating in a rounded pommel 2 inches diameter and l^ 
inch in height. The grip is g inch thick, and 1 inch in 
width at the centre, widening to 1 ^ inch at its junction with 
the blade. A break in the pommel at one aide reveals the 
fact that the core of hardened clay on which it was cast 18 
still witbiu it. Both hilt and pommel are pierced by hulea. 
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^^Htrhich at Jiist sight suggest the rivet-holes in the handle- ^^M 


^^R^tes of the swords from which the mountings of the giip ^^M 


^^Bhffe wanting. But the holes ^^| 


^^H'jn thiB hilt do not pass through. A 


■ 


^^K&nd they are not opposite each A 


■ 


^^H other. Some other explanation JH 


■ 


^^■<0f their purpose is therefore ^H 


■ 


^^■'aecessaiy. I have stated that WW 


■ 


^^HUie da; core on which the MH 


■ 


^^BSiandle was cast is still within ffiS 




^^Bit, When the core was placed H|H 


B 


^^^K within the mould, it was iieces- jln^l 


■ 


^^^k Bory that it should he supported HP^b 


■ 


^^Bin its true position in the cavity KH 


B 


^^Bof the mould, and this could Rfl 




^^Btaot be more conveniently ac- ttl 


1 


^^Bcomplished than by pins or nH 


B 


^^Kprojections which would leave HB 


B 


^^^ oorreeponding holes in the ■'■ 


B 


casting of metal. IfI 


B 


[ In the British Museum VH 




^^H^ere is a .'^wonl which formed fl V 


^fl 


^^^nart of a hoard CffilB m ^^^^^1 


^^Hkonze objects at Tarves, yt^g H ^^^^^H 


^^H&.beTdBenshire. closely re- ^H H ^^^^^H 


^^Htombles the sword last de- ^B B ^^^^^H 


^^^■cribed,butwantsthe side-plates |H B ^^^^^| 


^^Hpf the hilt. The rivets remain j^^l ,^m^^ ^^| 


^^^Ixed in the handle-plate, and ^^^^ ^^^M ^H 


I this may be taken as evidence p^^. ni._Bn.nze s«ori fo«aa ^| 


that the aide-plates which made *" BdiEburgh (20 in^bes ii. ^H 


np the roundness of the grip, '" ^H 


and were secured in their places hy these rivets, were made ^H 


of more perishable material than bronze — probably of bone, ^^B 
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horn, or wood. The rounded pommel, however, is of brouze, 
and when the eide-plates of the hilt were in position, with 
their ends covered by the pommel, the resemblance to the 
Edinburgh specimen would have been so complete that a 
matrix modelled from the Tarves sword would have given a 
cast in bronze of the entire weapon, almost precisely similar 
to the sword found in Edinburgh. With the Tarves specimen 
there were also found two other swords of the same type as 
those found with the Edinburgh specimen, having flat handle- 
plates pierced with rivet-boles, but without pommels. With 
the swords at Tarves there were also found two bronze pins, 
with flat circular heads, like those found at Edinburgh, and 
a scabbard-end of bronze 5i inches in length. 

The first donation presented to the Museum of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland, on the IGth January 1781, 
consisted of a large portion of a hoard of bronze objects which 
had been dredged up from the bottom of the loch of 
Duddingston, near Edinburgh. Sir Alexander Dick of 
I'restonfield, who bad established a process of marl-dredging 
in the loch for agricultural purposes, thus describes the 
circumstances of their discovery :• " In the third year of my 
progress, as my operations were proceeding northward, about 
1 50 yards from the verge of the King's Park, the people 
employed in dredging in places deeper than usual, after 
having removed the first surface of fat blackish mould, got 
into a bed of ahell-niarl, from five to seven feet deep, from 
which they brought up in the collecting leather bag ii very 
weighty substance, which, when examined as it was tlirowu 
into the marl-boat, was a heap of swords, spears, and otlier 
lumps of brass." The composition of the hoard presented to 
the Museum* consisted of twenty-three portions of spear- 
heads; twenty-nine pieces of broken swords; a ring and staple 

1 MS. letten to the Society of Anti<iuftrie» of Scotlkud, ITSO-Sl. 
i Smellie'a AeeoatU i^thc Ataiqyarian Socitty, p. 39. 
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of large size, which we now recognise as one of the side-handles 
of a large caldron of thin beaten bronze — probably the vessel 
in which the hoard was contained. The whole of the articles 
appear to have been purposely broken. The fragments of 
apear-beads are portions of large weapons, with long hollow 
sockets and leaf-shaped blades, the socket prolonged aa a 
tapering cyUndrical midrib to the point of the blade, and cored 
to within an inch or so of the point. Some have the blade 
pierced by segmental openings on either side of the midrib. 
The fragments of the swords are mostly less than 6 inches 
in length. They show that the form of the weapon was a 
leaf-shaped blade, terminating in a flattened hilt-plate pierced 
by rivet-holes for securing the aide-plates which made up 
the grip. 

In making the Queen's Drive round Arthur's Seat in 184G, 
on the face of the hill overlooking the same loch, two swords 
of bronze similar to these were found imbedded in the soil. 
They are both entire, and they thus aliow the perfect form 
of the swords which were found in the loch below. One 
measures 26J inches in length, the other 24J inches. The 
form is peculiar, and unlike any variety of sword with which 
we have become acquainted in our survey of the weapons of 
the Iron Age. The blade is leaf-shaped, widest at about 
two-thirds of its length from the handle-plate, which is flat, 

id pierced by rivet-holes for the attachment of the mount- 
of bone or horn, which must have made up the round- 
of the grip. 
At Gogar, near Edinburgh, a bronze sword and scabbard- 

lint were found in a gravel-pit in 1811, The sword (Fig. 
H2, No. 1) is leaf-shaped, with flat handle-plate, pierced by 
rivet-bolee, and measures 23 inches in length. The scabbard- 
end (Fig. 143, No. 3) is of the same form aa the Tarves one, 
and 4} inches in length. In the same gravel-pit, but whether 
associated directly with the sword and scabbard-point or not 



^ 
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is not stated, there were found a smati penaiiiiular gold 
ornament of peculiar form (Fig. 142, No. 3) and a cirealar 
penannular buckle of bronze (Fig. 142, No. 4). 3 inches 




Fig. 149.-NO. 1, Bronie Sward, 22 inehe» in length ; No. 2, Soilibud-tlp, l|f 

jnobea long; No, 3, PenannuUr Gold Ring, Bctual file; Ha, 
Buckle, 2 incties in diameter. All found st Oogar. 

diameter. The gold ornament is of a type wliicli is rare in j 
Scotland, only one other apecimen being known (Fig. 227), , 
but it has occasionally occurred in England, and more | 
frequently in Ireland, The bronze buckle or brooch is 
also of peculiar form and ornamentation, and is the only 
apecimen of its kind known in Scotland. It is closely allied 
to a type of buckle of the Iron Age which is occasionally 
met with in Anglo-Saxon and Norwegian interments,' 

At Cauldhame, near Brechin, in 1853. a hoard was dis- J 
covered, consisting of four leaf-shaped swords, a scabbard- ■ 

< One ctuiely reBcmbling tbe Gugor spccimea is Kgured in AttGnnan'B, 
Ptujan Saxondom, PI. xviiL Fig. 4. It vtE found st Rugby, ftnd mM 
deMribed as a form frcqaently met with in Anglo-Saxon tntermenta, J 
Anotber ii figured in the Fonmngtn/ttr Nortkt Mindtmiiaerkem Ben 
I87S. 
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point (Fig. 143), aud a bi'ouze spear-lieaJ, whicli is ile; 
U8 one of the largest examples hitherto found in Sc 
Two of the swords and the auahbard-tip 
are in the Museum. One of the swords 
measures 34 inches in length, the other 
is imperfect. They are leaf-ahaped, with 
rtat handle-plates pierced with rivet- 
holes. The scabbard -tip, which closely 
resembles the Oogar example, is t>l 
inches in length, 1^ inch in breadth at 
the upper part, and i inch at the 
lower end, the opening for the blade 
being | inch wide in the middle. 

On the north side of the Point of 
Sleat, ID the island of Skye, in or about 
the year 1 85 1, a deposit of bronze weapons 
was found in the moss. The deposit 
consisted of a. bronze sword (Fig. 144), 
two spear-heads, and a long slender broiizf 
pin with an expanded circular cui>-shaped 
head. The sword is leaf-shaped, with flat 
handle-plate pierced by rivet-lioles. It 
measures 22^ inches in length, the greatest 
blade being Ij,' inch. The spear-heads ha\ 





spear-head, and Pin foimd in Sky«. 



ides, with long cylindrical sockets continued up the centre 
he blade and tapering to the point. The socket is pierced 
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by a single riveHwle on either side for attachment to th«1 
shaft. The whole length of each of the spear-heads is Tfa 
inches, and the greatest width of the blade 1^ inch. TheJ 
pin is of great size, 1 OJ inches long, nearly J inch in diameter-! 
at the upper part, where it expands into a cup-shaped head, J 
5 inch in depth, and i inch in diameter. Witli these objecU f 
there was also found a socketed implement of a curioualy^l 
bent leaf-shaped form, 4 inches in length. It is of the samaT 
type as anothnr implement here fignre-d with it (Fig. Ufi)^,! 




which was found, with five other undescribed objects of 
bronsie, some of which are stated to have been axe-beads aad 
rings, under the corner of a large earth-fost boulder at 
Wester Ord, near Invergordon, in Ross-shire. Tlie hoard 
appeared to have been wrapped in a cloth, and concealed 
tinder the boulder. The bent leaf.shaped and socket 
implement is i\ inches in length. These two are the onlyJ 
examples of the type known in Scotland. 

At Achtertyre, near Elgin, in 1868, a hoard of bronze' 
articles was found in ploughing a mossy field. The deposit 
consisted of two spear-heada, one socketed axe-head with 
loop at one side of the socket, two penaiinular rings with 
slightly expanded ends, some fragments of broken rings, 
probably four in number, and portions of a ring of metal 
of a greyish colour and fiiable, which on analysis yielded no 
copper, but only tin and lead in the proportion of nearly 
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four parts of tlie foi-met metal to one of the latter.' The 
spear-heads, the largest of which {Fig. 146) is lU inches in 
length, have leaf-shaped blades, and 
cylindrical sockels, tapering regularly 
from the base, and cored almost to the 
point of the blade. In the socket, about 
an inch above the base, are two rivet- 
holes placed ill the plane of the blade. 
for the attachment of the weapon to 
its shaft. The smaller of the two 
spear-heads is broken and incomplete. 
The socketed axe-head is also broken, 
and the thinner part of the blade 
wanting. The two penaiinular rings 
(one tiE which is represented in 
Fig. 147) are slightly oval in shape, 
Iflllitig into knobbed extremities at 

enda. They are about 3 inches ill 

itest diameter, and are thus pre- 
cisely of the same form, and nearly 
of the same size, as the penannular 
rings of gold found on the cover of 
the cist at Alloa.- 

At Gosperlie, in Fife, about 1(J22, 
rd of bronze objects was found, lieail foun'i with 

iting of SIX Spear-heads and Bronze nt Achuv- 

zen axe-heads. Of the 'y'*' ^e'" C^i 

ini-hu» 111 length). 

lie hoard oidy one axe-head (which 
fortunately sent to the Museum) is now known 

ktx'iirihiig tu the anftlyaia by Dr. StcveiiBon Mociulain tlie iircciae 
portiuna arc:— Tin 7666, Lead Sl'34=100. "Theae pruportioiu." 
Mya. " reprraeiit n voider which would laae sbont 36^' F., whilit tli<t 
nber'* AraU't toliirr of the present day cnDtuns 1 of tin to 2 of lead. 

Ml' F.— Proc. Soc. AtUu/. StoC, vol. ix. p. 438. 
f See the deicriptioii and figuro in the previous Lecture. ]>, iH. 
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to exist. It is a socketed axe-head 3j inchea !oiig liy 
2 inches broad, having a loop at one aide of the socket and 
a double moulding passing through the loop. 

In digging a ferret out of a rabbit-hole at Torran, uear 
Ford.at the south end of Loch Awe, recently.a hoard of bronze 
objects was found, consisting of two spear-lieads and a 
socketed gouge. The spear-heads (Figs. 148, 149) are of 
difierent sizes, the largest measuring 1 2 inches in length, and 
2 inches across the widest part of the blade, the socket, 
which extends 3 inches beyond the base of the blade, pro- 
vided with rivet-holes in the plane of the blade, and cored 
almost to the point of the weapon. The smaller of the two 
spear-heads, which is similar to the other in every respect 
but tliat of size, measures 1 J inchea in length and 2 ,'5 inches 
across the widest part of the blade, but lias lost a portion of 
the lower end of the socket. The gouge (Fig. 150) is not 




ike the modern form, except that it is socketed. It 
measures 3 inches in length, and is here figured of the full 
size. It is almost exactly like another implement of the 
same character found with a similar but larger hoard of tools 
and weapons, which is next to be described. 

In trenching a gravel hillock at Monadh-mor, Killiu, 
Perthshire, in 1868, a hoard of bronze objects was discovered. 
They lay all together, at a depth of about a foot beneath the 
surface. The articles of which the hoard was composed 
were as follows : — 

(1) A portion of a bronze sword of small size (Fig. ISI). 
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with leaf-shaped blitde, having no rivet-holes in the handle- 
plate, which is furnished with a somewhat prominent mid- 
rib on both sides. The fr^meut measures 53 inches in 
length. (2) A spear-head (Fig. 1.52) lOJ inches in length, 
the blade leaf-shaped, the socket projecting A inches 
beyond the base of the blade, and pierced transversely by 




Kig. l&l.--l'art orBruii/t 
(G] inchea in IcDKth). 

a rivet-hole on either aide. The socket, as usual, is continued ] 
as a prominent midrib down the centre of the blade, and 1 
cored almost to the point. (3) Two socketed axe-heads of I 
bronze (Figa. 153, 154). The first is 2| inche-s in length,.! 
and 2 inches across the cutting face, which is semicircular, j 
and expands considerably as it thine towards the edge. Th^ 
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second is i\ inches in length, and 2^ inches across the 
catting face, which expands to a semicircular form ; the 



I 




Fig. 153, ICI, -*Kt«tc.l 



i.t llroii/p dl SI 



socket part is long and narrow, with a squarish opening 
above. Elach of the axes )ias a depressed moulding or 
citllar underneath the rim ol' the snck-^t, ami is furnished 




Fig. IlA.— Sockslcil Uougn of Jlroiiic (ii<:tiiiil niu'). 

^MlU) a small loop on one side. (4) A socketed gouge 
V|^g, 155), 2} inches in length. Bronxe gouges are of rare 
Baocurrence in Scotland. The only other specimen known is 
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one which was dredged up from the bed of the river Tay 
before 1863, and is now idso in the Museum. It is precisely 




of the same fonn and dmracter as those here described from 
Torran iiixl Killin. (5) A circular hollow ring (Fig. 106), 

o 

Pig. \ti1. — Penumulnr Ri»g uf Bronxe, witli expumlei) end« (actual Bize). 
similar iu form to the button-like rings found with the I 
bronze swords in Edinburgh, and at Tarves, and with spear- I 
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Ebeads at Inschock, near Nairn. In this case there are no 

lloops ID the concavity of the ring. It measures 2j inches 

Idiameter. (6) A penanDular ring or bracelet of bronze 

t(Fig. 157), 2^ inches diameter, with slightly expanded ends. 

H[7) Nine plain annular rings of bronze, three of which are 

BJ inches diameter; four are \l inches diameter; and two 

! IJ inch diameter. 

At Inschock, near Nairn, some time before 1 783, a hoard 

F bronze objects was found, consisting of two spear-heads, 

kch 9 inches in length, two socketed 

"axe-heads 3J and 2 J inches long, and 

a circular hollow ring of bronze, 

3 inches diameter, similar to tliat 

^und in the Xillin hoard. 

In removing a cairn at Hightield, 

: Dingwall, in 17^1, four socketed 

e-heads and two spear-heads of 

3 were found laid on a flat stone 

I'lirefully covered by other stones. 

larger of the two apear-heads 

. 158} is TJ inches in length, tht- 

P'lilade leaf-shaped, with segmental per- 

pforations; the other is 4j inches in 

jngth, with imperforate blade. Of thf 

t, one is i\ inches in length, with 

1 oval socket, and loop at the side, ^''e- iBfe-— six'ar h^'aii 

^ , , I 1 ,< 1 -I 11 1 "f Btouze raUDil in 

■and has a band of three raised parallel , caim nt High- 

■ lines round the collar under the rim fl«i(!(7l inches in 

|of the socket ; another of the same 

B has a single raised line round the collar ; the other two 
! smaller and unomamented. The caim in which they 
rere found was probably sepulchral, but there is uii 
r«uggeation that the hoard was a burial deposit. 

At Daldufi", near Crossbill, on the estate of Sir CJliarles 
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D. Ferguson of Kilkerraii, Ayrshire, in 1846. a number of 
socketed axe-heads and pieces of broken bronze swords were 
found. There is no detailed record of the composition of 
the hoanl,^ which was exhibited at a meeting of the Society 
of Antiquaries of Scotland in June 1846, but "specimens" 
of the articles found were then presented to the Museum, i 
and these consist of three socketed axe-heads (fig. 159), 



^ #) #■ 




Fig. 159.-Tbr8a Socketwi Aje-b««da found at DaldiiS, KUktirmn. Aj-rahin. 
measuring respectively 2j inclies in length by IJ inch 
across the cutting face, 3J inches by 2 inches, and 3^ inches 
by 2J inches ; two fragments of a abort sword-blade with a 
median ridge, like that in the Killiii hoai-d, and a caldron 
ring. A.^ the workmen spoke of the objects having becQ 
found in a "pot," they had probably lieen deposited in a I 
large caldron of thin beaten bronze similar to that which 
appears in the Duddingston hoard by its riug.- 

' Dr. Mocdonold boa giveu an account ot the circnaiatuicea ot tba J 
Hitding of thit board in the Jyr and Wigtmanthin CoUeetioiu, toL ir, 
p. SO. 

' See the figures tuid ileecriptiods of nmilar catitrons at p. ^6, fif/Va, 
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111 the island of Shuua in Argyllshire, io 1875, three 
bronze swords were foiuid ia digging a drain in peaty soil 
They were all sticking vertically in the peat, with the points 
downwards, as if they had been purposely placed ia that 
position, and not casually lust,' 

At Corabie Moss, in the parish of Legertwood, Berwick- 
shire, a sword and scabbard-tip and a leaf-shaped spear-head 
of bronze were found in the peat within a foot or two of the 
surface. 

At Jacksbank, in the parish of Glenbervie, in 1880, two 
bronze swords were found together ia digging a drain at a 
depth of 3 feet from the surface. One of these (Fig. 160) 
was recovered entire, the other was broken in its removal 
from the soil. The entire specimen measures 25£ inches in 
leugtli, and weighs iiOJ ounces. 

At Kingarth, in Bute, three broad heavy blades, round 
pointed, and with slightly curved edges, each furnished 
with three rivets at the base of the blade for attacliment to 
the shaft, were found in 18C2. The circumstances of their 
discovery are not known, but the weapons themselves are in 
the National Museum. Tliey vary from 10 to 13 inches in 
length, and are 3 inches in breadth at the base, with a 
slightly rounded midrib running from base to point. The 
position of the rivets, and the .size and weight of the blades, 
indicate that they must have been fixed axe-wise on a sliort 
stiiul shaft, and not used as spear-heads or dagger-blades. 

At Lugtonridge, in the parish of Bcith, Ayrshire, in 

1779, four or five bronze shields were discovered by some 

labourers cutting peats. Only one of these (Fig. 161) is 

preserved, and it owes its preservation to its ha\ing been 

' At Thuraton, in the parieh of WhittingbaDiB, Northumberland, in 

J 1847. a niunber ot bronxe weapons, coosuting oE two swonla tad thnw 

I apear-hoaila, were found " sticking in tbe mosa with the points dovm- 

I warda, in a circle, about two feet l>eIow the aur face. "—Pro'. Soe. Anli'i. 

L Zrtmt., Seuond Seriea, vol. v. i^ 240. 
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preseuted to the Society of Antiquaries of London in 1791. 
It is of thin beaten bronze, 26j inches 
diameter, with a central boas 4| inches 
diameter. The surface of the shield is 
ornamented with concentric circles of 
small studs in repmisa^, with concentric 
ribs or ridges also hammered uji from the 
back between the circular rows of studs. 
The handle is of bronze, fixed across the 
inner aide of the boss, the grip rounded 
by turning the edges inwards. The haadle. 
and a portion of the rim of the shield, 
the latter drawn to the actual size, are i 
shown separate in Fig. 162. 

At Yetholm, in Roxburghshire, in 1837, j 
two shields of the same character werefl 
found in digging a drain in a marshy 1 
piece of ground. One of theae (Fig. 163) I 
measures 23j inches in diameter, and has I 
a central boss 4 inches diameter, with ( 
a projection of 1 \ inch, the handle riveted ' 
across tlie central concavity of the boss. 
The other shield is 24 inches in diameter. 
Both are precisely similar in their decora- 
tion. As in tlie Ayrshire examples, it ' 
consists of concentric circles of small studs ' 
imd intervening circles of convex ridges, 
both studs and ridges having been 
hammered up from the back. lu 1870 j 
a third shield of the same character was ] 
ploughed up in Ike same piece of marshy I 
ground. It is 22j inches in diameter, with A 
a centnd boss 3^ inches in diameter. 
It it to bo uoticed tliat wbilft in all these hoards weapoiu 



¥\f. lau.— ltrui»r 
Sword fauni) 
at Jiofctliuik 
(3£{ IncliM In 
IrngUt). 




I 




yig. m,—Rrnnu Shield Soaad tt Lu^onridgs, near Bcith, Aynhin 
Kronl View nod SecUoo (2^ inchi:* in djuoetflr). 
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(. ]S3.-<I) BrDnm Shield found at Yethnim, 23) ludiSG di&meter ; |2) View nf 
iniidc or Bon and Hanile ; (3) Port of lUm (full the). 
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of war are present, there are some which contain a mixture 
of tools and weapons. Occasionally also there have occurred 
hoards which contain no warlike weapons, but consist only 
of tools, or tools and ornaments. 

On the farm of Behill, in the parish of Premnay, 
Aberdeenshire, a hoard of nine axe-heads and several 
penannular rings or armlets of bronze were discovered 
some time before 1853. One of the axe-heads and two of 
the armlets are in the Museum; the others are not now 
known to exist, and are undescribed. The axe-head which 
has been preserved is socketed, with a loop at the side, like 
those found in the Killin hoard. The armlets are also like 
the armlet found in the Killin hoard, but one of them 
presents the peculiarity of being tapered to the extremities, 
as shown in Fig. 164. 




Fig. 164. — Bronze Armlet found with nine flat axeheads at Rehill, 
Prenmay, Aberdeenshire {2g inches diameter). 

At Bell's Mills, on the Water of Leith, in 1865, a small 
hoard of three socketed axe-heads (Fig. 165) was found. 
One of them is peculiar in foim, having a long neck and 
flattened sides, and being unfurnished with a loop. The 
others are of the more common form, short-necked, and pro- 
vided with a loop at one side of the upper part of the 
socket. 

In digging a drain at the Castle Hill of Forfar (which 
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lies within the olil maryiii of the Loch of Forfar), ahout 




1835, a hoard of four socketed axe-heada and one spear- 
head was foiiuJ. Tliree of the socketed axes are sliown in 




One of these is an elongated, spud-like impio- 
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ment, like that found at Bell's Mills, but provided with an 
side-loop, aud liaving a circular socket ornamented by an 
encompassing band of four parallel incised lines round the 
neck, which immediately under the loop paaaea from a circu- 
lar to a twelve-sided fonii. It measures 4j inches in lengtli, , 
by 1 J inch in breadth at the cutting edge. Other two of the 
axe-heads, which are 3 and 3^ inches in length, have wide 
oval sockets and a semicircular cutting edge wliich extends 
beyouil Lhe aides in recurved peaks, while the fourth, 
which measures 3 inches in length. 

)li8s a squarish socket and flattened 
sides. The apear-head (Fig. 167), ' 
which is 64 inches in length, with | 
a leaf-shaped blade, is ornamented with 
two bands of three parallel lines en- 
circling the socket. 
At Poolewe, in Uoss-shire, in 1877, 
a larger hoard was found by a labouret 
digging peats. They lay at a deptli of 
six feet under the surface, and all in 
one spot. The hoard consisted of 
three socketed a.xes entire, the largest ' 
measuring 4j inches in length aud the 
smallest 21 inches in length, ajid 
two of the same form, broken ; a hollow 
ring of bronze, 2 inches diameter, 
pierced through both sides ; a caldron ring. 3i inches I 
diameter; and a penannular ring (Fig. 168) with expanding 
and trumpet-shaped ends. This form of penannular ring I 
is rare in bronze, and this is the only specimen known to I 
have occurred in Scotland.' It measures 2\ inches across ] 



' III Ireland, rings of thia form occuioaally ocunr in gold, ornaintnted 1 
with the iwciiliar atrught-lino p»ttcraa of ths Bronxe Age. The Pixileii'« [ 
howd U desoribed by Mr. Joliy in Proe. Sat. Anti']. Seal., vol liv. ji. 45. 



Fig, 167.— BronleSpeir. 
he*cl found at For- 
far [Si incbeg in 
length). 
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i Opening, the solid part of the ring being about g inch 
bick, and the" trumpet-shaped endq expanding to about 
I inches in diameter. 




tion 
^^reta 



On the farm of Balcarry, in the pariah of Old Luce, 
igtowBshire, three bronze axe-heads were found together, 
in 1S75,' They differ in fonn from these socketed examples 
in being miaocketed, but having recesses on either side of 
the central portion of tlic butt, wliich is thinned for inser- 
tion in a split shaft-end, and the edges turned over to 
(tain the split ends of tlie shaft more firmly. This form of 
:e-hend is often termed a " palstave." The largest of the 
Icarry specimens (Fig. 1 69) measures 7 J inches in length 
id 2{ inches across the cutting face, while tlie smallest 
(Fig. 170) is 5j inches in length and 2 inches across the 
cutting face. 

At Sluie, in the parish of Edinkillie, in Morayshire, some 
time before 18G1, two flat axe-heads of bronae were found. 
They are neither socketed nor provided with flanges, but are 
simply flat solid castings, axe-Hke In shape, and thinning to 
both ends, one of which is broader than the other, and 
aied to a somewhat semicircular cutting edge. 

' Notico i>( broiue impleineiita fuunil in Wigtownshire, by Rev. G. 
ii Pn>r. 8oc~ Antii/. A'mf., vol. xiv. p, 132. 
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Tbe larger of the two measures 6 inches in iengih, aud 
3i inches across the cutting face; the smaller {Fig. 171) 




is 5| inches in length, and 3 inches across the uuttingl 
face. Tile surfaces of both these axe-heads present a pecu- 
liar coating of metallic tin. which is probably duo, as Dr. J 
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At Colleonard, near Banff, in 1 659, seven axe-heods o 
same form were found together. The lai^est is 6 inches il 




Jlorayuliir 



length and 3 inches across tlio face. Two of them haq 
hammer- marked ridges on both of tlie flat sides, follow 
the curved outlines of the sides about i inch apt 

cnntmg on tlie Sluie ipeoimens. bjr l>r. SteveoBon Macadun, exliibito^ 
very Urge pruportion of carbonate and hydrate of copper : — 

Tin, , . ... 24-30 .■J278 

Copper. I54!i 1814 

Carbooate au^l Hydrate of Copper. (1015 40-08 

lUO'OO 100 1)0 

and it aeems more probable, u Ur. Macadam remarks, that the hi^li 
percentage of tin may be due to the gradual riiBting away of the copiiei- 
of the bronze, which wuoM leave an exceaa of tin on the anrface. See m 
"Notice of Bronze Axe-heads which have apiiarnntly been tinned," by 
Dr. J. A. Smith, in Proc. Soe. Antiq. Scot., vol. ix. \>. 42S; and «bu 
|gvMMrtijiwt<wlAy«w/»vrtewtwtt<fOrwtflri«Biii(L(md0B.ia8U,p.llL -^ 
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ind three are marked all over tlieir flat sides with in- 
Bdentations from the pin end of the hammer. 

On the Hill of Fortrie of Balnoon, in the parish of Inver- 
liceithny, Banffshire, at some time before 1853, a hoard of 
I seven flat axe-heads of bronze were found. Only one of 
I these 13 now known to exist, and it owes its preservation to 
wtbe fact of its having been presented to the National Museum. 
I It is of the same form as the specimen previously figured 
I &om Sluie, and almost exactly of the same size, and presents 
■a similar coating of tiu on the surface. 

At Tonderghie, in the parish of Whithorn, Wigtownshire, 
t board of six flat axe-heods of bronze was found some time 
I'tefore 1795. None of them are now known to exist.' 

Recently, at a place called " The Maidens," near Culzean 

I'Castle, Ayrshire, in excavating for a shipbuilding yard, a 

fthoard of four flat axes aud a penannular ring or armlet was 

pound, in a talus of loam and gravel under a whinstone rock, 

tabout 100 yards distant fram the shore, and 25 feet above 

nhe present high-water mark. The armlet, which was broken, 

leasured 2l inches in diameter, with a thickness of about 

inch. The axes were of different sizes, the largest 

laeasnriiig 5^ inche.s in length, and 4| inches across the 

ratting face, and the smallest (Fig. 172) 3^ inches in 

mgth, by IJ inch across the cutting face. It was remarked 

lat, while they all bote evidence of considerable usage, the 

rgest and the smallest were not so much the worse of wear 

e the intermediate sizes.^ 

Oimparing the difl'erent varieties of bronze objects found 
; the burial deposits with those that occur in the hoards 

' An account of their diacovary, with a drawing of one, which ahowa 
the abaraotcristic furm of the Hat axe-head of bronze, ii given in the Old 
Mtktiaticol Accouut of the parish of Whithorn. 

■ Thi* hoanl haa been Eally dcBcribed by Dr. Mnnro in Proc. 3oe. 
b|MJ7. Scot., vol. xvii. p. 433, and also in the Colhctiona of the Ayr 
Md WigtowDibirc .^rcbnological AagociatioQ. 
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that are not associaled with burials, it is seen at once that 
the fomiB which occur in the one case are not the same as 
tliose which occur in the 
other. The objects asso- 
ciated with burials are thin 
ilnt triangular blades with 
rivets, thin oval or bifid 
blades with tangs, small 
pius, and large closed rings 
of bronze, associated with 
such non-metallic objects as 
heads and necklaces of jet 
or cannel coal, flint knives 
nud arrow-heads, wrist- 
guards and whetstones of 
polislied atone, and sepul- 
chral pottery of four 
different forma. The hoards, 
on the other hand, present 
no admixture of non-metallic 
objects, and they consist 
mostly of bronze articles 
of larger size than those 
that are associated with 
burials. The forma found 
in the hoards are axe^heads 
of three varieties, — flat, 
t, spear-heads, broad heavy hal- 
berd or dagger blades, swoixls, shields, harness-rings, arm-rings ' 
of penannular form, and long pins with disc-like or shield- 
like heads. Unless in one or two doubtful instances, there J 
is nothing on record which conclusively connects any one nf I 
these last^mentioned forms with burial in Scotland. It is J 
impossible in the present state of our knowledge to assign a I 




Tig. 172.— The aTnnllsst of the four 
flat AiiA cif Bronxe fonnit at 
Cul2«ui, Apnliira |3( Inchiis 
in leiiBlh}. 

flanged, and socketed ; gougi 
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reason for this. But the fact which ia thus disclosed by the 
collectioa and comparison of the phenomena of the burials 
and of the hoards, though it may be contrary to our ex- 
pectation, is not contrary to the experience of archffiologists 
in the neighbouring areas.^ 

The moat probable suggestion, by way of explanation of 
ttie absence from the burials of the forni.'j of bronze imple- 
ments that are commonly found in the hoards, is based upon 
the fact that these implements are all of types that evidently 
belong to the most advanced period of the bronze industry, 
such as tlie leaf-shaped swords, the broad heavy halberd 
blades, the socketed axes, and the socketed spears. It is 
only tlie plain flat axe, and the plain flat knife or dagger- 
blade, and small tanged blade, that are found with burials ; 
and these do not occur in the hoards, which, as a rule, yield 
only swords and socketed implements and weapons. In 
other woi'ds, the character of the one set of implements is 
suggestive of the incipient stage, while the character of the 
other set is su^estive of the advanced or (ully-de\'eloped 
stage of the Itronze Age industry'. It follows from this that 
the burials represent the earlier, and the hoards the later, 
periotl of the Age of Bronze. So far as regards the burials 



I 



' "Socketeil axei o[ bronie have rarely, if ever, been found with iu- 
tometits in barrow* in Britain." "There is also tbia remarkable 
■rircnmataoce attaching to the bronze awnrdi, viz., that there is no well- 
Ulthenticated inatauci: of their occurrence with any intemienta in 
bwrowa,*' " Not only are B|'ear-honds (of brnniu) almost, if not quite, 
kbwnt from our barrows, bnt the akill involved in proilncing impluraentB 
M thia anil so truly cored could only have been acquired after lung 
practice in owting."' — Evana'i Aneimt Bitmit Wmiiim; ttr., o/Brilain, 
|>p. 134, 273, 342. In tlie game manner Canun Greenwell remarha that 
hv haa been unable to Knd a vinglc anthentic inatanue of the occurrence of 
* broDM award witli a burial in Britain ; that he haa ouly met with three 
dnablful inatanoeR of aouketvd celts in connection with intvrmenta, and 
that he ha* been unable to obtain a single case in which a aocketed aticar- 
hcad hai been loiuid in tnie nsaociation with a burial. — liriiith Harrtna, 
pi>. 44. 45. 
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of this later period represented by the hoanls we are 
present left entirely without evidence.' 

Having thus described a. considerable number of the j 
deposits of the Bronze Age that are knnmi tn have occurred 
in Scotland, whether naaociated ^vith burials, or simply ' 
deposited for the purpose of concealment in the soil, I now 
proceed to the classification of the several varieties of these I 
objects as they are presented in the aggregate collection of ^ 
Bronze Age remains. 

The aggregate of objects which has thus been presented 
to us includes a number of varieties of arms, implements, and i 
personal ornaments ; and each of these varieties exhibits a 



' After an exliauRtive review of the phenamena of the burfals in tb< 
bkrmwH of the nortli-eutern ares of England, Canoii Oreenwell says:— 
" The conclusion, then, »t which wa saem to arrive, is that the barrowB in 
general belong to a (leriod before bronze was in common naa, and when | 
that metal was scarce, and only manufactured into articles of a com- 
paratively iniall sille, snch as tliose aaiially found in them, viz., the plun 
aie, knife-dagger, drill, and awl. Indeed, it ia almost impossible to 
believe that if the burial-mounds were cODstructed after the time when 
swords, Bpear-headi, and socketed ases were abundant, none of them 
afaould have been discovered in the barrowa. If these weapoDS had not 
been plentiful, we could understand how they might never have occurred j 
in connection with burials ; but from the numbers which have been found 1 
in all parts of Britain, it is evident they were very widely diffuied and | 
lai^ly manufactured. This circumstance maVes it difficult, indeed 
almost impossible, to refer to the same period the erection of the barrowa 
and the fabrication and nae of tlie weapons aod implementB in question. 
It may lie asked, if the ordinary barrows are none of them the burial- 
places of the people who occnpied the country during the highest develop- 
ment of the BroDEe Period, where do their burial-places exist? The ■ 
question certainly is one whiob it is not possible to answer; but tbo 1 
inability to olFer any explanation is not sufficient to make us. in the (ace 
of what appear to be greater difficulties, accept the view that the barrowa 
belong to that time. There are other periods during which the people 
must have been buried in large numbers, and yet there is scarcely a ttaoe 
left of their sepnlcbral remains. For instance, the time which elapsed 
between the introductiou of iron and the full occupation of Britain by the 
RoniBDB was by no means a short one, and yet the burials which cai 
attributed to that jieriod are but few." — Biiliih Barroioi, p. 49. 
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difitiDctly typical form peculiar to the phase of culture we 
are now investigatiiig. 

Dealing first with the arms or warlike weapons, we find 
that they present the following varieties, viz., swords* 
daggers, spears, and shields. It is to be noticed that no 
arrow-heads of bronze appear among the articles found either 
in the graves or in the hoards, and that when arrow-heads 
are found in the burial deposits of the Bronze Age in 
Britain, they are invariably of flint^ 

The sword of the Bronze Periotl, the finest of their 
weapons, is small and short, the blade leaf -shaped, and tlie 
Iiilt unfurnished with a guard.* It is therefore primarily a 
thrusting instead of a cutting and parrying weapon. Tlie 
different specimens vary considerably in size. The second 
largest in the Museum (Fig. 1 73) comes from the island of 
South Uist, in the Hebrides, and measures 27 inches in 

^ Four arrow-heads of flint were found with an unbomt burial in 
a barrow at Woodyates, South Wilts, with which there was also a bronie 
dagger and pin. An arrow-head of flint was found with a burnt interment 
in a barrow at Wilsford, also in South Wilts, with which there was 
a bronze dagger and a whetstone. Both these cases are recorded by Sir 
Richard Colt Hoare in his work on the Barrows qf South Wilts, In Borther 
Low, Derbyshire, Mr. Bateman found with an unbumt burial a flint arrow- 
head and a small bronze celt. Other instances of the association of arrow- 
heads of flint with Bronze Age burials are given by Mr. John Evana in 
his AncierU Stone Implements of Oreat Britain, pp. 354, 355. The same 
association has been observed in France. In a tumulus at Plouyd, 
Finisterre, twenty-four barbed arrow-heads of flint were found ¥rith a 
partially burnt interment, with which there were three bronze dagger- 
blades and three flat axes of bronze. In the tumulus of Kergourognon, 
C6tes-du-Xord, forty flint arrow-heads were found with six dagger-blades 
of bronze. — Materiaux pour PHistoire de VHommCf vol. xviii. p. 448. 

^ " Among ancient weapons of bronze, perhaps the most remarkable, 
both for elegance of form and for the skill displayed in their casting, are 
the leaf-shaped swords. The only other forms that can vie with them 
in these respects are the spear-heads, of which many are gracefully pro* 
portioned, while the coring of their sockets for the reception of the shafts 
would do credit to the most skilful modem founder.*' — Evans's AndetU 
Bronze Implements, etc., of Britain, p. 273. 
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Fig. 173.— Braiize Swonl 
rnunil in Soutli Ulnt 
(27 Ini^Iiiu In leDgtli), 



Fig. 174.-B™i 
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I leogth, while the largest known in Scotland {Fig. 1 7 i), which 

I was dredged up from the bottom of the Tay near PiTth, does 

I not ejcceed 28^ inches in length, Another, found in the Tay 

near Newbut^h, measures 2GJ inches, and one found in the 

parish of Latheron in Caithness measures 25 inches in 

length. The blade is doubly convex in the cross-section, 

I and the edge is formed in a peculiar manner by hammering 

a strip of the metal of uniform width to an extreme tenuity 

along each margin, and planing it flat with a whetstone. 

This marginal strip, which is searuely thicker than stout 

writing-paper, forms an ed*;e of uniform keenness, and 

varying from about 5 to yg inch wide. It extends from the 

point along both sides of the blade to within 1 or 1^ inch of 

the extremity of the wings in the base of the blade, where it 

I is always cut oft' short, as shown in the specimens from 

I "Wigtownshire and Keith House, Midlothian (Figs. 175, 176). 

I Both of these have lost ))art of their hilt-plates, and one baa 

I the blade accidentally bent. In all these leaf-shaped swords, 

[■ the blade usually attains its greatest width at about one- 

1 third of its length from the point, diminishing to its least 

r width at about another third of its length nearer the liilt, 

f and again increasing in width to its junction with the wings 

I of the hilt-plate. The hilt-plate itself is pierced with rivet- 

[ holes in the wings, and usually also with rivet-holea. but 

I occasionally with slots, in the centre of the hilt-plate, for the 

r attachment of side-plates of bone, Iiom, or wood, to make up 

E tlie roond of the grip. As a rule, the leaf-shaped sword has 

T had the grip of its hilt made up with convex side-plates of 

I perishable material thus fastened to the handle-plate by 

llivets, and in some instances the grain of the decayed plates 

lis still visible on the oxidised surface of the metal. In rare 

■ instances, as in the case of the sword found in Edinburgh 

■ (us formerly noticed, see Fig, 141), the hilt is fonned of 
Ibrunze. cast in the same mould with the blade. There is 
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liowever, a narrow rapier-shaped variety of blade, of rare I 
occurrence in Scotland, which has no handle-plate, the whole J 






I 



. 175.— BroiiieSwonl 


Fig. l-e.-BrnnM Svford fonn.l 


founa in Wijtown- 


near Kcitli Holm (34^ 


iihin. 


Ik'-Iiu iD length). 



hilt being made of bone, horn, or wood, and attached to tin 
flattened base of the blade by riveta of larger size, somewhat 
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I the same manner as the broad flat dagger-bladea were 
jidled. The Scottish examples of 
[hese rapier-shaped blades are shorter 
■than the leaf-shaped swords, the one 
liere shown (Fig. 177), from Kirk- 
oswald, Ayrshire, meaauring 15 inches 
ia length. 

Both these varieties of sword-blades 
were cast in moulds, presumably of 
stone. No sword-moulds have yet 
Kbeen found in Scotland, but there are 
■in the Museum casts of the two 
Fmoietiea of a stone mould for casting 
these narrow sword-blades which were 
found near Chudleigh, in Devonshire. 
They are formed of a greenish mica- 
ceous schist, and are 24J inches in 
leugtli by 3 inches in greatest width. 
■ With them a smaller pair of moulds 
r a shorter blade of the same de- 
icription were found. In " tinisliing " 
ihe castings of these blades, the surface 
was rubbed smooth with a stone rubber, 
})e edges drawn down with the hammer, and planished with 
K whetstone. 

The dagger-blades are thick and heavy in proportion to 
* their length, and they differ from the thin flat blades of 
smaller size found in the graves/ not only in being very 
much larger, hea\ier, and less triangular and flattened in 
\ but in being usually formed with a stout midrib, seme- 
mes a mere ridge, as in the case of the dagger from Gretna 
176), at other times a central moulding, with lines on 



« the deaoriptiona of tbeir thin knife-dagger blades ii 
I, pp. 8. IZ, 13. 




the 
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either side following the outlines of the blade, aa in tlie caaa | 
of the finely-shaped and ornamented dagger from Pitkaithley, | 
Terthsldre (Fig. 179). The ornament, which forms a bund | 




— Brouie D«ggtr, foimi 
>t OretBa, Uuiiifrictsliir 
(7 inclicB in lengtL). 




at PLtkaitliley, Pntlisliira 
(7 iiichei> in length). . 



of triangles across the base of the central moulding of this I 
blade, is a variety which is often seen on the tall narrow 
nms with bulging sides and thin everted lip. la both tliese 
weapons, the rivets which attached the handle to the base of 
the blade are still in the rivet-holes, and in the case of that 
from Pitkaithley the mark of the lunated end of the handle 
is distinctly \-i3ibIe as a darker shade on the base of the 
blade. In these instances, and also in the case of a similar j 
blade found at Kilrie, near Kinghorii in Fife (Fig. 180), thej 
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Utocluueat to tlie handle lias 'been by two rivets. But ia 
he case of the very much larger and heaviei* blade foand at 




fonod at Kilrk, Kitt 
[6|indi«iiin length), 



Fig. ISJ.-Brcmio Dbbk"', 
Wblteleys, Strunrner (12^ 
inubes in lergthl- 



luteleys, ntar Stranraer (Fiy. 181), the utUichiueut has 

I by four rivets, and the base of tlie blade is prolonged 

Jtwards. The form of tliis blade differs from that of the 

ther tliree also in being slightly onsymmetrical with 

Bference to its median line, and the sides are ilifTereQUy 

rved. This peculiarity, which is common to a pret^ 

merous class of these broad heavy bronze blades, is more 

iarly seen in such a blade as that shown in Fig. IS2, also 
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^^^^^^1 


^^H fouod in Galloway, in which the midrib or cu-utral moulding ^^M 


^^^L curves cousiderably to oue side, and the inner edge of the ^| 




bhtde is distinctly ^H 


^^K 


scythe -shaped. As^H 


^^^ A 


the base of this blade ^H 


^ IB 


is broken, it is uncer- ^^M 


H ^1 


tain whetherthenum- ^^M 


H flp 


her of rivets may have ^^M 


H mT 


■ 


been three or four, ^^M 


H^ ffl 


1 


but it is obvious tliat ^^M 


^^^ M 


■ 


a, blade of such size 


^^B 


■ 


and weight, with a 


^^v ■ 


■ 


base of such exces- 


V ■ 


■ 


sive width, could not 


H m 


■ 


have been efficiently 


H j^ 


■ 


hafted by the usual ^_ 


^^H 


■ 


mode of attachment ^^M 


^^^L ^H 


to ft handle set in the ^H 




^ 


plane of the blade. ^M 
Bronze bhides of this ^| 
character have beea^^l 
found on the Con- 
tinent, mounted axe- 
wise in short cylindri- ^_ 
cal Iiandles of bronze. ^H 




Lindenschmidt has ^H 


^^^^H '^^'^^—•^mam^^ 


figured several of 


^^^T ^^^^Bi^ 


these from difTerent 


^^H FiS. leS.-Bro]iu BlaiU found m Oilbwny 




^^H (9 inches In Uagth). 


pnrts of Central Gei^ 




mauy, of which the^^| 


^^H specimen here shown (Fig. 183), from Welbsleben in Saxon^j^^l 


^^B ia a typical example. This mode 


of fitting these brood^^l 


^^H heavy blades at right angles to the sliaft is su^esteci^^l 


^^^L by the notice of one of the Scottish 


examples of Uiia ^'P^^^f 
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J 11 inches in length by 3^ inches in breadth at the base 
l«f the blade, which is pierced with five rivet-holes. 



r. 



lit is described as having been found in Portmoak Mosa 
fin 1826, "with remains of the handle strengthened by 
;ro8S-piece of bronze," ^ These " halberd-bladea," as 
■ Mr. Evans has styled them, are frequently found of 
I such dimensions as are clearly incompatible with the 

dagger-like method of hafting and use, the largest in thi; 

National Mnsenra being 14J inches in length by i hn.'hes in 



I 



rig. 18<.-Indiiiii War Pick or Hulher.l (2B incheti in Iciiglli). 

breadth at the butt. Steel blades of somewhat similar form, 

tbongh smaller in size, are still mounted axe-wise on iron 

liandles lu India, as shown by a specimen from Delhi, now 

* H8. CommaiiicAtiuDs to the 'Society of Antiqoaries of Scotlnnd. — 

!T hy ti«iit.-Col. George Miller, 182D. 
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in tlie Museiiut (Fig. 184). T)iere is a, variety of tiiaugiUat "I 
blade with thickened midrib, which, instead of being attached \ 
to the handle by rivets passing through the base of the blade 
itself, has a single rivet-hola in the end of a long narrow 
tang. They are occasionally found in England, and more 
rarely in Ireland, but I have ouly seen one example found j 
in Scotland (Fig. 185). It was turned np by a labourer I 
digging drains in Whitehaugh Moss, near Muirkirk, in Ayr- I 
shire. It measures 10) inches in length, and 2 inches across I 
the base of the blade, from which a narrow tang projects j 
fully IJ inch, pierced by a lai^e rivet*hole close to tlie I 
end. The blade has a prominent midrib with parallel flutings I 
on either side.^ These blades appear to be more allied to i 
the dagger or halberd-blades already described, than to the! 
spear-heads, although, as Mr. Evans remarks, it is hard to f 
apeak with any degree of confidence on this point. 

The spcar-head of the Bronze Age is usually a socketed .1 
weapon, always unbarbed, and often leaf-shaped ; but the 1 
variation in the length and the curvature of the outlines of 
the blade is extreme. Tlie largest example in the Museum, 
from Denhead, near Coupar-Angus (Fig. 186), is 19 inches in 
length. It is e.^ceedingly graceful in form, and the skillJ 
displayed in its design and production would do credit to 1 
the most accomplished moulder of the present day. These] 
larger blades are frequently pierced with segmental aperturea j 
in the sides, which have been formed in the casting. These I 
openings not only economise the metal, and diminish thai 
weight of the weapon, but also add greatly to the grace and! 
elegance of its peculiar form. The typical leaf-shaped formal 
with plain unpierced blade, is seen in the examples alreadja 
figured and described as occurring in the boards found i 

' "Aauieat Bronze Implements of Ayrshire," by Jamos Uoodoii 
LL.D., in Arfhamlonieai CoUtaiottt q/" the Ayr and WigUnunlhire Am 
lion, vol. if. i>. 63. 
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rig. ISS.-TnngeJ BUcla ol 
Bninn Irvm WhIUhsugli. 
Ajnliii* (10} inclis* In 
Uaglh). 



g. ISO.—Uriinto Spanr- 
hesd fouiiil uuar Dec- 
heul, Couiwr-AiigDB 
<1» inches ia leogthX 
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Skye, aud at Aclitertyre, Torran, and Killin.* These are a 
provided with rivet-holes in the sockets, set in the plane of ■ 
the blade, but at some distance below its base. Anothera 
variety has the base of the blade pierced by loop-like openinga, J 
as shown in the examples from Barhulliou, "Wigtownshire, I 
andBelhaven, East Lothian (Figs. 187, 188). These are both] 



Kig. 187. — BroniB Spear-iioBiI, 
llnrliullion {!.'>} iaclieii iu 



— Broni'e Simal-heiid 
H m k-ngth). 



of lai^ size, e.xceeding 15 inches in length, and their weigU 
vould have been unsuitable for long-shafted weapons, hu 
not thtj metal been thin and the sockets cored almost I 

' Swe the lignren of theu spevheMla on jip, U.'i. 147, US, 150. 
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the point of the weapon. In the specimens from Crawford, 
irksliire, and Unton, Roxbiirgbahire (Figs. 189, 190), 



Fig, ISO. — BroE»Spenr-liea.i, Fig. 100.— Brome Speir-heiil, 

(.'niwforU, LntiBrkuhirt Linton, Roi burgh ah ire 

(81 JBcliea ID length). (8 iuchea in length). 

lihere is a tendency to the lozenge form in the blaile, and the 

Isockets widen more suddenly below tlie Uade instead of 

tapeiing regularly from the point of the weapon to the butt 

1 the example from Merton Hall, Wigtownshire (Fig. 191), 

ibe blade j's ribbed on either side of the socket, and the loops 

' are prolonged below the base of the blade so as to become 

partially free. In the specimen (Fig, 192) shown beside it 

(the locality of wliich is unfortunately unknown), the blade 

^B slightly ribbed and more lozenge-shaped, and the loops 

I free on tlie socket half-way between the base of the 

Uade and the butt of the weapon. As there are usually no 

pret-holes in tlie sockets of these looped spearheads, the in- 

rencG is that the loops were intended to secure the weapon 
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to its shaft by cords passing through them. Such loops were 





Fig, lUl.-HiTOi/t S|u-nr-hea(i, 
Mert/>ii Hull <9) iDcliea in 
length ). 

not however confined to the larger sizes ol' spear-heads. A 
beantiful example with 

t fluted blade (Fig. 193), 

found in Lanarkshire, has 
the loops low down on the 
socket, which is also or- 
namented with bunds of 
parallel lines. In the 
specimen fram Craigton, 
Kinross (Fiy. 191), we have 
an example of the varie^ 
with elongated socket and 

Ki..i.j.-B„™8p«,-b„aro-di,, """"» IsiJ-sl-'ped bWe. 
Uautuhlre(SilDcbe>inl«iigUi). In that from Bean Water, 
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Forfarshire (Fig. 195), the blade is more triangular, the 
I socket shorter and wider, and compressed laterally, and 

both blade and socket are enriched with elegantly effective 
' ornamentation. 




Fig. 194.— Bronze 8peur- 
bead, Crugtoa (0) 
ioehes Id length). 



g. mS.—Brunie ^iwai-beul fnund a 
Dean Walor, Forfarahin; (Sj incht! 
in len(rth). 



Tliese spear-heads, like the sword and dE^ger blades, were 
I cast in moulds of stone. E-xamples of such moulds have 
I been occasionally found in Scotland, and they are more 
I common in Ireland. Two stone moulds for looped spear- 
I heads were found together in reclaiming land near Campbel- 




ISC KxnuxD IS rAGur i 

mm waietf n here tpmi (Fig. IMX is 7 iDdn m laBA 
b^ljindiiBlKadtk. IWtwohabcs 
of tldi imaU sie exactly »Eka, sod 
*(e both fanned of • duk-oolaned 
■eqieiitiBe. There uc no boles is the 
sides faj vfaieh they oooldbe pinned 
or doweHed together, and the pnbn- 
bilitjr is that thejr were bound together 
with a thong Isdied nmnd the oat- 
side of the mooU in custins. The 
smaller monld (F^ 197) is fanned 
of the same daric-coknired serpentine, 
and tneasoTes only i( inches in lei^th 
by 2 inches in breadth at the wider 
end. In this case the two halves or 
moieties of the moold are not alike. 
The whole thickness of tbe blade and 
loops of the spear are cot oat of the 
one side of the mould, while tbe other 
has merely the midrib cut on it, " and 
the rest of that side of the mould is 
gently bevelled towards the edges, the 
result of which simple plan is that 
when the two sides axe laid together a 
perfect mould is made — the two sides 
of thu casting being almost exactly alike, and less labour being 
thu8 required in forming an outline exactly alike on both 
fudeH of the stoue matrix." Nothing in connection with tbe 
t4M;hnical proceftses of casting is more remarkable than the 
manner in which these bronze spear-heads have their sockets 

' Twn [Kilubcd ■' 
[HViuitly in uuHiciatioi 
Soc. Antli. Urol., vol. 
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' cored ^throughout the whole length of the weapon, often 
almost to within an inch of the point In the case of a fine 




\ stone mould found recently at Croglin, in Cumberland, Dr. 
I Taylor haa shown, from the presence of a matrix for a lonjj, 
slender, and conical object on the back of the atone, that cores 
I of metal were used for the larger spear-heads in coring the 
lengthened socket and midrib. "This custom," he say.s, 
" was probably followed on account of the difficulty of 
steadying a long slender core of loam, and possibly from a 
knowledge tliat a metal core toughens or hardens, or (as the 
foundry-men say) chills the casting."' 

The shields, as we have seen,* are circular, formed of a 
I thin plate of beaten bronze, ornamented with concentric ribs 
I and rows of small bosses or studs between. They are not 
I intended for use on the arm, like the heavier shields of later 

Sen sn intcreiting pa[>er on thii lubjeat by Dr. M, W. Taylor i[i 
i Proe. Sue. Anliq. Scot., toL ivL p. 103. 

* Sec the ileionptioni of thote fonad ot Beith and Vetb>ilui, pp. Ifi?, 
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times, but were held in the left hand by a single handle 
riveted across the hollow of the central boss. 

There is but one specimen of a war-axe of bronze known 
in Scotland (Fig. 198). It is peculiar in form and omameuta- 
tion, and though the material of which it is composed does 
not differ in composition from the bronze of which these other 




weapons are made, it probably belongs to a somewhat later 
time. I notice it here because it is a war-axe of bronze — a 
weapon of which we have no other example, — the axes of the 
Ilronze Age proper possessing none of the cliaracteiistdcs 
which differentiate this one so completely from the form of 
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Ifl9 



It i 



t solid casting of 



the axe which is merely a tool 
bronze, 8^ inches in length, 
' and 4 1 inches in greatest 
width across the creaceiitic 
cutting face. The socket 
for the shaft is 1^ inch in 
diameter, with an opening 
of IJ inch diameter, and 
pierced on opposite sides 
by rivet-lioles ^ iucli in 
diameter. The bases of the 
Bhaft-socket, and the conical 
projections on the front and 
sides, are encircled by a 
rope-moulding — an orna- 
ment which belongs rather 
to the Iron Age than to 
the Age of Bronze. The 
weight of the weapon is 
4 Ihs. It was fonnd in a 
peat-mosa near Bonnock- 
buru, Stirlingshire, in IT85. 
War-tninipets of bronze, 
which are more common 
in Ireland and Denmark, 
are also represented in Scot- 
land by a single specimen 
(Fig. 199), found some time 
before IC.^4 on the estate 
of Coilsfield, in the parish 
of TarboltOD, Ayrshire, and 
since that time preserved 
in the mansion-house there. 
It measures 25 inches in length, and nearly 4 inches 





Fig. lUD.— Trumpot tonmlu CoUs- 

lield, Tarbolton, Ajishin 

(25 inches in length). 
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across the aperture at the wide end, and has two loops 
for suspension on the inner side of its curvature. It 
b cast in bronze, probably in two pieces, the junction bein<i 
concealed by the band near the middle of the instrument 
The bronze of which it is composed consists, according to 
the analysis of Dr. Stevenson Macadam, of 9036 parts of 
copper to 0'61 of tin. 

Having thus described the several varieties of warlike 
weapons which are presented in the aggregate collection of 
Bronze Age remains, we now turn to those objects which 
present the characteristics of useful tools and implements 
for ordinary purposes of every-day work. 

Of these the simplest, and apparently also the earliest 

(if we judge from its sepulchral associations), is the flat and 

imperforate axe-head of bronze, 

Al like that here shown (FIg.sno), 

I from Innermessan, parish of 

I Inch, Wigtownshire. It is a 

I simple triangular wedge of 

H metal, 6^ inches in length, 

U sharpened to n segmental cut- 

I ting edge at the broad end, 

M wliich measures 3 inches 

■ across, and thinned at the 

n butt to an edge less sharp 

if for insertion into the knobbed 

end of the handle, probably 
in the same manner as the 
natives of several parts of 
Africa still haft thin flat triangidar and imperforate axe- 
lieada of iron (Fig. 201). These flat axe-heads of bronze 
vary greatly in size, although the larger sizes are com- 
paratively of very much rarer occurrence than the more 
handy sizes, which constitute the hulk of the general 



Fig. liOO.— Bronu! Axa fouuii bI 
InnunoioiMn (fig inchea ii. 
IsiiStb). 
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Uection. The largest known in Scotland (Fig. 202), 
probably also the largest ever found hi Britftin, 



I in our National Museum. It measures 13^ inches in 
length, 9 inches aei-oss the cutting face, with a tang-like 
prolongation of the butt-end of less than 2 inches in width. 
It is thin in proportion to its size, being uowliere more than 
[ inch in thickness, and its weight is 5 lbs. 7 oze, This 
I extraordinary implement was found in digging a drain on 

■ the farm of Lawhead, on the south side of the Pentland 
rEills, in Midlothian. The largest implement of the same 
■■form in the Dublin Collection measures 12^ inches in length, 
I.Bnd 8^ inches across the cutting face, its weight being 4 lbs. 
1 14 ozs. It is of course possible that such exceptionally large- 
luzed inplements as these may have been used as battle-axes, 

ind there are circumstances of association in some cases of 
■the occurrence of similar implements in burial deposits, which 

■ Beem to suggest their use as weapons. In a barrow at But- 
terwick, in the East Riding of Yorkshire, Canon Greenwell 
found one of these flat axe-beads deposited with an unbumt 
body. The axe-head liad evidently been fixed into a solid 
handle of wood, to the depth of 2 inches. The handle, 
altlioi^h completely decayed, could be plainly traced, and, 



I , alttioi^h c( 
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to all appearance, the weapon had been carried sospended 
from the waisL But the extreme simplicity of their form. 




the general absence of decoration, and the obvious wear and 
tear of the handier-aized implemenla, seem rather to imply 
that their more general use whs that of simple tools. These 
handier-sized implcmenta in general range from about 
5 inches to 7 inches in length, with a breadth across th6 I 
cutting face of 3 to 3J inches. Many of them have their 
cutting edges unequally worn by use, or wasted away by 
repeated sharpening. They seem to have been cast in open 
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I'Sioalds of stone Huch as those shomi m Fig 303 tlie 
■mould bejng formed bj a simple depre'^sion of the shape 




I J iuclies in leugth). 



ind thickness of the implement hollowed in the surface of 
I water-woni boulder. Some appear to have received little 
p no finishing by the hammer after their removal from the 
mould ; others have their sides rounded, or hammered into 
longitudinal facets. Occasionally they are hammer-marked 
[over the whole surface by way of ornament. More rarely 
^e ornamentation takes the form of a series of punch-marks, 
[obliquely opposed to each other, and arranged in parallel 
a in the large-sized example from the neighbourhood 
I Nairn (Fig. 204). Sometimes the hammering of the sides 
1 been continued so as to produce ilaugea more or less 
nroaouuced, thus forming a transition to the variety in 
rvhich the flanges have been formed in the mould. A 
slightly Hanged example (Fig. 205), from the Moss of Cree, 
Wigtownshire, measures 5 inches in length by 2 inches in 
greatest width across the cutting face, and j; inch in greatest 
thickneas. Another of the slightly flauged specimens 
(Fig. 206), found at Oreenlees, Ilerwickshirc, is ornamented 
13 
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by concentric segmental bftnil3 punclied m on the flat faces 1 
of the implement, and the sides have been worked into a 1 




Fig. 204.— Broiiie Axu found near Nairn (l(ij incbn in length). 

series of oblique fiutinga. A similar omamenlatiou appeara I 

on the sides of the specimen from Applegarth, Domfriea-J 
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Jig. 20e.-Broiiaj Aie Iroin (iriT.iltcEi (7 inihus In length). 
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shire (Fig. 207). It is however more deeply fianged, and 
the upper part of the depression between the tianges pro- 
vided with a transverse stop-ridge, the use of which was to 
prevent the butt of the implement from being driven up 
into the split end of the handle. These Sanged implements 




f 




I 



gkrtb (5} Inches in length). 

when used as axes or adzes must necessarily have been 
handled in the split end of a forked or kneed branch, the 
divided ends being adjusted to fit the hollow between the 
flanges, and firmly fastened with a binding of thongs.* 
An axe-head of this variety, with flanges and a curved stop- 
ridge, found at Dams, on the estate of Balbimie, in Fify 
(Fig. 208), ia ornamented on the sides by a pattern of deeply 
sunk lines, meeting each other obliquely in the central line. 

* Sach haftiDgs of theaa implemcnti have Yieea discovered in vuioiia 
parts or the Coutinent. See Mr. Gvana'a chaiiter on " Methodi of 
Haf ting," in A ncirnt Bronx latplemtnU, rlc., qf Great BrUain and IrelaniL 
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The flange8 are often diiveloped laterally until they present 
an oval or lozenge-sLaped form in the side view, as in the 
examples from Largs and West Glenbuck, AjTshire (Figs. 
209, 210), and these lateral wings are occasionally turned 



II 

Fig. 210.— Flangeil Axe frvm W»st 

Glenhnvli, Mulrklrk, AyrsUra 

(fl inches In lenglli). 



I over SO as to enclose the split ends of tiie handle more 

I firmly. The stop-ridge also in such cases frequently assumes 
. development in proportion to the depth of the wings, 

I aad unites with their lower margins so as to form a kind of 
side pockets for the reception of the 8i)lit ends of the 
haftinp.* In these examples the middle portion of the butt 
between the wings is often thinned, and the part below 
the stop-ridge thickened, and occasionally a loop is added 

I on the side for the attachment of a thong. But the 

< Sm the Bftlcnny KieB (Figs. 109, 170), |>]i. 104, 165. 
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most common variety of bronze axe-head in Scotland 
i3 that which is cast with a tapering socket in the hntt- 
end for the reception of a crooked or L-shaped handle, and 
having a loop on one side, presumably for fastening it to the 
shaft by a cord. These socketed 
axe-heads, of which a typical 
example is shown in Fig. 311, 
found at Strath, Skye, are usually 
shorter than the flanged or 
winged variety, and narrower in 
the blade than the fiat variety. 
The socket is generally wedge- 
shfipeii, with an opening of oval 
J '"- iJi' four-sided outline, the sides 

y' l^eiug slightly curved. There is 

'^.- .-- -' usually a alight moulding or 

collar round tlie upper part ot 
the socket above the loop, which 
is placed on one side. The 
sides expand with a greater or less curvnture to meet the ' 
curve of the cutting edge. The commonest size is from 3 to 
4 inches in length, with a breadth across the cutting face of 
\\ to 2j inches. Oecagionally they are ornamented with 
raised lines on tiie upper part of their flattest sides, and 
sometimes with lines terminating ui single or concentric 
circles with central dots, as in the example from Knockand- 
maize, "Wigtownshire (Fig. 212). These axe-heads were cast 
in stone moulds of two moieties, dowelled together, and 
cored for the socket. The core in some instances has not 
been completely extracted from the socket, and is thus seen 
to have been formed of clay. The two halves of a stone 
mould for casting socketed axe-heads of bronze, found at 
Rosakeen, in Iloss-shire, are represented in Fig. 213, Speak- I 
iiig of the different varieties of form assumed by this advanced J 



Fig. £li.— itruuze SoekHtnJ A: 
foHiiiI nt Strxtlj, BkfB 
(3t inchea in len^h). 
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type of bronze implement, Mr. Evans remarks that " those 
found in England for the most part differ from those found 
in Ireland, and some few types appear to be peculiar to 
Scotland. Traces of continental influence are, as might have 
been expected, most evident in the forms found in the 
southern counties of England, and are hardly, if at all, per- 
ceptible in those from Ireland and Scotland. Although 
therefore the first socketed axe-heads in Britain were doubt- 
less of foreign origin, there was no regular importation of 
them for use over the whole country, but the fashion of 
making them spread through local foundries, and different 
varieties of pattern originated in various centres, and were 
adopted over larger or smaller areas, as they happened to com- 
mend themselves to the taste of the bronze-using public"^ 

The difference between the axes and the chisels of the 
Bronze Age is more in the manner of haf ting and of use than 
in the form of the implement itself. The flat axe-head, 
reduced in breadth, and prolonged to a tang-like extremity 
at the butt-end, produces a chisel like that found at Low 
Torrs, Glenluce, Wigtownshire (Fig. 214). The flanged axe- 
head similarly attenuated becomes a chisel like that from 
Burreldale Moss, Aberdeenshire (Fig. 215). A tanged form 
of chisel with a cross-stop below the tang (Fig. 216) is also 
in the Museum, but it is uncertain in what particular part of 
Scotland it was found. The socketed axe-head occasionally 
assumes a chisel-like form, like the example (Fig. 217) from 
Kingoldrum, Forfarshire, and when more prolonged in the 
neck, and deprived of its loop, it becomes a chisel like 
that foimd at Bell's Mills, Midlothian.^ The gouges, on the 
other hand, more closely resemble the modem implement. 
Two of these have already been figured in their association 

* Ancient Bronze Implements, etc., of Great Britain and Ireland, by 
John Evans, D.C.L., etc., p. 143. 

^ The central example in Fig. 165, p. 161. 
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Fig. 314.— BroDM Chiael, Kig, ilS, — Flnngnl Fig. 218.— Tengea Clii-el 

Low Torn, Glenluce Cliisfl Iruiii Burral- (locality imknown), 

(41 incfaeb in lengtb). ilnlc Mom (4 fnclies (5 inclieii in knglli]. 
iu length). 




Fig. 218. — Bronifl Gouge 
from tlioTiy (3 Inches 
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with the hoards of bronze implemeuts of which they formed ' 
part.^ A third example (Fig. 218), which was dredged up i 
from the bed of the river Tay, exhibits the normal character- : 
iatics of tile implement. 

Awlg, needles, and fish-hooka of bronze (Fig. 319) have 
also occasionally been fonnd in Scotland, but not as yet iu 



such 



tions 



i to de- 



Flg. 219. —Bronze Fuih-hoolw, 
Glenluce, Wigtonnghire (netuikl 
tize). 



§ monstratewithcertaintytheir 

I 1 attribution to the Bronze Age. J 

I I I have seen one instance of j 

I I " socketed knife, like those 

I I '^^ Ireland, which was said I 

I If *" have been found with | 

I V If other objects of bronze in 

\ Jf W n Aberdeenshire. The sickle | 

^^ ^^^r is the only agricultural im- 

plement of bronze which has 
yet been discovered in Scot- 
land, These sickles possess 
a peculiar interest, inasmuch as their presence undoubtedly 
implies the practice of agriculture, and the use of many 
other implemeuts of whose existence we have no direct J 
evidence. No quern, for instance, or other implement for I 
grinding grain, or whorl for spinning wool, has yet 1 
found in Scotland in associations which certainly assign ibi 
to the Uronzo Age, although the absence of the evidence 
does not imply that no such implements were then in u 
Of the two sickles that are known in Scotland, one ■( 
found in Aberdeenshire, and the other dredged up from thi 
Tay. The first-mentioned example (Fig. 220), which wa^ 
found at Edengerach, in the parish of Premnay, Aberdeeii*4 
shire, consists of a curved tapering blade set at right angles 

' Seo the d«tcriptionB of the boards of bronze implemeDtsfoDud nt tLtllin 
and at Tonao, Dew Ford, nt the south end of Loch Awe, pp. 149, Ifil, 
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to the end of an oval socket. The blade seems to have been 
' npwHrds of 4 inches in length, but ia now imperfect. The 
■- ' inferior end of the 



» 




Fig. 220.— BroWB Sickle fonnd at Edtmgerscb, PrtniLay, AbfrdeouaLire 
(Blkde 4^ JDcbes long). 

socket is also incomplete. The blade has been strengthened 
by a projecting midrib, extending from the junction with 




the eocket to the point. The second {Fig. 221), which is 
preserved in the Museum of the Literary and Antiquarian 
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Society of Perth, was dredged up from the river Tay, near 
Errol, in 1840. It is somewhat larger in the blade and 
shorter in the socket than the Aberdeenshire specimen. The 
blade measures 6 inches in length, by If inch in breadth, 
terminating in a broadly rounded point The socket is only 
If inch in length, and f inch diameter. It is furnished 
with small rivet-holes on opposite sides at the distance of 
J inch from the opening. Instead of being strengthened 
by a midrib, as in the former instance, the blade is fluted in 
four shallow grooves, following the marginal outlines.^ These 
socketed sickles are peculiar to the British Islands and the 
northern part of France. The sickle-blades usually found 
in other parts of the Continent were attached to the handles 
by rivets. From the small size of the blades, it seems 
probable that the process of reaping difiered from the modem 
custom of cutting the straw close to the roots, and consisted 
simply in cutting the tops ofi" the straw close under the ears. 
No moulds for casting these bronze sickles have yet been 
found in Britain. 

Bronze hammers have not been found in Scotland, and 
but one example of the anvil of the Bronze Age (Fig. 222), 
has yet been discovered. It was found somewhere near the 
Kyle of Oykel, in Sutherlandshire, and is now in the Museum 
at Dunrobin. Like the continental examples, it is of small 
size as compared with the modem anvil, and adapted for being 
used in two positions, according as one or other of the pointed 
ends was fixed in the stock. This specimen is unfortunately 
broken in both points, and now measures less than 4 inches 
in extreme length, weighing 10 J ounces. The oval top of 
the anvil measures 2 inches by IJ inch. In the other 

^ The StatiBtical Account of Sutherlandshire mentions the finding of 
a bronze instrument in cutting peats at Ledberg in 1790, which the Bishop 
of Deny, to whom it was given, pronounced to be a Druidical pnming- 
hook. The probability is that it was one of these bronze sickles. 
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ssition the top of the anvil presents a series of swages of 
iflerent widths and deptlis, and a small circular hole pierces 
e centre of the implement. The alloy of which it is com- 
Bsed is nearly 70^ parts of copper to 26J of tin. 




foiiiu! ill Sutherland (4 inolies in length). 

Large caldrons formed of thin hronze plates riveted to- 

ither have already been mentioned as having been found 

association with leaf-shaped swords and socketed axe- 

ot bronze,' They have been also found in association 

ith implements of iron, and from this circumstance it is 

inferred that they belong to the closing period of the 

Age. One (Fig. 223) found imbedded in the mud at 

iB bottom of Carlingwark Loch, in the parish of Kelton, 

Kirhcudbrightshire, contained a large quantity of armourer's 

tools, such as hammers, chisels, saws, etc., of iron, and some 

bronze ornaments. It measures 35 inches in its greatest 

diameter, and 18 inches in depth, but has lost the rim and 

handles. One found in the Moss of Kincardine, Stirling- 

diire, in 1 768 (Fig. 224), measures 35 inches in diameter aud 

> In tlie Loch u[ Dii(ldin^ti)n, i>. 143 ; at Kilkerran. Aj-nhiro. [>. 154; 
Poolewe, Itoia-abire, p. m2. 
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Fig, :^23.— Branie Cnlilroii tuaM in CnrliiigwiLrk Loch (2S inches diuneler). 
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18 inches iu deptli. It ia more globular in shape, and still 
possesses tlie rim, though it wants the handles. A beauti- 
lolly-made caldron of this description (Fig. 325) was be- 
[oeathed to the Museum by the late Mr. Archibald Leckie 




>f Scotluul (23 inahea diuncUr). 

'. I'uisley, but beyond the fact that it is believed to have 
been found somewhere in the west of Scotland, nothing is 
known of the place of its discovery. It measures 23 inches 
iu greatest diameter, and 13 inches in depth, the width 
across the mouth being 15 inches, and the rings at the aides 
4^ iuches diameter. It is made of a bottom piece and four 
bands of thin bronze, each 3 iuches in width, riveted together, 
the rivets hai,Tng conical heads. These caldrons, of globular 
or spheroidal shape, with peculiarly constructed rims and 
ring handles, have hitherto been found only in Scotland and 
Inland. 
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With these yaiieties of weapons and implements there 
aie occafflrnially associated certain peculiar forms of personal 
ornaments. These have been already described in so far as 
they have been found in association with borials. They con- 
sist principally of necklaces of jet and amber, buttons of jet 
or of bronze, pins of bronze with shield-like heads, and rings 
and penannolar armlets of solid bronze.^ The absence of 
brooches, and the comparative infreqoency of sar£Eu» decora- 
tion, brings this group of ornaments into striking contrast 
with the group which is characteristic of the Iron Age, as 
described in detail in the previous series of Lectures. This 
contrast is still more strikingly exemplified in the entire 
absence of silver from the Bronze Age group and the abun- 
dance and massiveness of the personal ornaments of gold. 
They have been found not only associated with interments,' 
but still more frequently by casually occurring discoveries 
of hoards of gold ornaments or single articles of gold im- 
bedded in the soiL The difficulty of obtaining information 
with regard to the discovery and circumstances of association 
of these gold objects is almost insuperable. Concealment 
of the discovery is usually the first thought of the finders, 
and though in disposing of the objects they may be obliged 
to make known the fact of their discovery, the precise locality 
and circumstances are seldom divulged.* 

In 1856 a hoard of gold ornaments was found in a moss 

1 See the descriptions of these ornaments at pp. 53-60. 

' The Gold Ornaments foand in association with interments have been 
described in the First Lecture, pp. 61 -68. 

' It cannot be too widely known that though the Crown has the right 
to aU articles of ** Treasure-Troy e," or objects which originally have been 
some one's personal property, but now have no owner, yet the person 
finding such ownerless objects, on deliyering them up to the Sheriff, 
or to the Queen's Remembrancer in Exchequer, is entitled to receive in 
compensation the intrinsic value of the objects. In aU cases in which 
the objects are thus delivered up by the finders on behalf of the Crown, 
the value is promptly paid to them. 
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lomewhere m the West Highlands. The circumstances of 

bfae diacoveiy were never known, but the objects, or such of 

! had passed into the possession of a jeweller, were 

»[uired by Mr. P. Denny of Dumbarton, and by him 

id to the National Mu,seum. The objects thus 

jovered and preserved consist of two penannular armlets 




■t(Fig. 226) and a curiously formed penannular disc, the pre- 

Fdee purpose of which is not obvious. The armlets are solid 

cylindrical rods of gold, bent to a slightly elliptical form, and 

terminating in slightly expanded extremities. The rods 

I of which they are formed are about •i'g inch in diameter ; 

llibe armlets measure fully 2| inches in tlic longest diameter, 

Ifbe heaviest weigbiog 19 dwts. G grs., and the lightest 17 

^wts, 1 8 grs. The circular penannular disc found with them 

Fig. 227) 13 of the same fomi as that found with a bronze 

word at Gogar, in Midlothian, which has been already 

(described.' It is a penannular ring, triangular in section 

' See the description of thii hoard at |l 144. 




Fia- 327.— G..t.l OrnEim»iit fo 
the We.l HighlindiClii 
ilunieUr). 
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made of thin gold plates fastened together by the edges, ibe 
edge of one ]>Iale being rolled over the edge of the other ' 
plate, which impinges upou 
it, and the whole finished by 
the hammer. It measures 
1| inch in diameter by 
I inch in depth at the 
centre, the weight being 
] I dwta. This peculiarly 
formed object is not known 
iu any other metal than 
j^old. It has occurre>;I occa- 
sionally in England, and 
more frequently in Ireland, 
hut I know of no example on the continent of Europe. 

A much more massive armlet, formed of a solid rod of 
gold bent to a slightly elliptical form, and with very slight 
expansions at the terminations, was found at Bonnyside, in 
Stirlingshire, in 1852. The circumstances of the discoTery 
lire unknown, but the armlet was recovered by the Ex- 
chequer, and is now in the National Miiseum. The armlet, 
whicti is nearly circular, measures 2| inches across the 
interior diameter, the thickness of the cylindrical rod of 
which it is composetl being ^ inch. Its weight is 6 ozs. 
10 dwte. 6 grs. 

Four similar armlets of solid rods of gold, bent to an ' 
elliptical form with slightly expanded extremities, wero 
found in digging a drain at Ormidale, near Ilrodick, in the 
island of Arran, in 1864. The circumstances of the dis- 
covery are not more fully known, but the annleta were 
recovered by the Exchequer, and are now in the National 
Museum. They vary in size from 2 J inches to 3 inches across 
the opening in their longest diameter, and their weights are j 
respectively 484 grs., 394 grs., 355 grs., and 210 gra. 
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Five similftr armlets, found in or about the year 1845, 
in digging a drain in the neighbourhood of an eminence 
called the Gallow Hill, lying between Taixy Mills and 
MaryweU village, in the parish of St. Vigeans, Forfarshire, 
were sold to a pedlar as " old drawer-handles," and probably 
cut down and melted. 




In 1834 three penannular armlets of gold were found to- 
gettier in Stonehill Wood, in the parish of Carmicliaol and 
county of Lanark. The largest oE the three (Fig. 228), which, 
instead of l)eing round, is somewhat qundrangular in section, 
with slightly expanded ends, weighs 4 ozs. 212 grs. Round 
it there were lapped two flat bands of thin gold, the largest 
weighing 259 grs. and the smallest 133 grs,, making with 
ihe armlet a total of 5 oza. 121 grs. The other two armleta 
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are smaller. They are somewhat quadrangular in section 
in the middle, but with round and considerably dilated 
ends. The heaviest of the two weighed 447 grs. To 
the other armlet there were attached two thin and flat 
plates of gold, one considerably narrower than the other, 
and so rolled round the body of the armlet that they could 
not be separated from it without unrolling them, and also 
a small ribbed penannular ring of a peculiar variety, which 




Fig. 229.— Penannular Gold Armlet (one of three) found at Stonehill Wood, 

Camiichael, Lanarkshire (actual size). 

is not uncommon in Ireland, but has not been recorded as 
occurring in Scotland except in this particular instance. 
The weight of this armlet with these three additional 
appendages (Fig. 229) amounted to 1 oz. 14 grs. ; the gross 
weight of the whole hoard being 7 oz. 105 grs. These 
objects were exhibited at a meeting of the Society of Anti- 
quaries on 18th April 1864, through Mr. Franks,^ and are 
now in the possession of the Earl of Home, on whose estate 
of Douglas they were found. 

' Proc. Soc. Antiq. Lond, (Second Series), vol. ii. p. 401. 
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In 1780 a hoanl of thirty-six gold penaimular armlets 
of tliia type was ploughed up on the farm of Coul, in the 
island of Islay, The diameter of the solid cylindrical 
rods of which they were composed was fully J inch, 
expanding to about J inch at the extremities, It is stated 
IB the letter commimicating the information to the Society 
of Antiquaries (which is accompanied by a sketch show- 
ing the form of the armleta), that they were all melted 
except one, which was in the possession of a gentleman 
in the island. 

In 1 784 there was presented to the Society a drawing of 
an armlet of gold of this type, weighing fully 5 ounces, 
which had been found by a labourer in Galloway. 

A pair of gold armlets, also of this type, were found in 
1871, in the neighbourhood of Kilmailie, Invernesa-ahire. 
They passed into the possession of the proprietor of the 
estate on which they were found, and are said to have been 
subsequently lost 

Another pair of gold armlets of this type, found some- 
wliere in Ai^llshire, are preserved at Inveraray Castle, 

A single armlet of this type, found somewhere in the 
Western Isles, and broken, was recently sold to a jeweller 
in Edinburgh, and by him transferred to the National 
Museum. 

One of two gold iirmlets, apparently of this type, which 
had been ploughed np at Shieldhill, in the parish of Muckart, 
in Perthshire, was sold as bullion in Perth for £8.' 

At a place called the Galla Law, on Gullane links, 
lladdingtousliire, one or more penamiulnr gold armlets were 
discovered about the begiiming of the present century.' 
Two small pcnamiular rings of this description, scarcely 

1 Pappr Ii<r Rev. Mr. Ooldie read to the Stirling F^eld Clab, 13tl> 
D«c 1881. 

' Proertdlpgt q/'rte BtrwUUhlre SaturalitW CUih, voL x. p. 300. 
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larger than fiDger-rings, found in digging the foundations of 
a bouse at Strond, Harris, were acquired for the Museum 
from a jeweller, to whom they had been sold as bullion. 

Occasionally these penannular rings or armlets of gold 
have their expanded ends dilated into a hollow trumpet- 
shaped form, similar to that of the bronze armlet found at 
Poolewe, Eoss-shire.i 

Dr. Daniel Wilson has figured a very fine exampfe of 
this form,^ which was found by a labourer digging peats, in 
the parish of Cromdale, Inverness-shire. It has the interior 
rim of its trumpet-shaped ends beautifully decorated with 
the triangular pattern so characteristic of many of the 
Bronze Age urns — a triangular space filled with straight 
lines drawn parallel to one of its sides. Dr. Wilson also 
notices two other bracelets of gold, apparently of this type, 
described by Sir John Clerk as having been found in drain- 
ing a loch in Galloway, on the estate of the Earl of Stair, 
at some time previous to 1732. Another of the same form, 
found in Ayrshire, was in the possession of Mr. Thomas 
Brown of Lanfine.^ 

Another variety of gold armlet or necklet is formed of a 
flat band, tapering slightly from the middle to the ex- 
tremities, and twisted like the thread of a screw, passing at 
the extremities into slender cylindrical hook-like termina- 
tions, with conical knobs, which interlock, and serve to fasten 
the circlet when worn. These spirally twisted bands, as 
well as the circlets of two or more strands of intertwisted 
wires, are often described indiscriminately as tores, being so 
named simply because they are twisted. 

A hoard, consisting of four of these armlets or necklets, 

^ See the figure on p. 163. 
* Prehistoric Annals of Scotland^ voL ii. p. 460. 

' See also the armlet of this form found uith burials at Sunderland 
in Islay as previously described, p. 64. 
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was found, in the winter of 1848, on the top of a steep baiik 
which slopes down to the aeo, among some loose earth which 
was heing dug to be carted away at a place called The 
Temple, which is part of the village of Lower Largo, in Fife- 




Fig. 23U.— Uoia Anulat foiuid at Loner Largo, 



iglh (uulu, 



sbirc Two of these are shown of the actual size in Figs. 
230, 231. They were not found in association with a burial 
deposit, although it is stated that at some time long previous 
to their discovery several burials had been met with near 
the same spot.' Tliey are all made of fillets of thin gnld 

< An old woman who lived cloae to tbe liiot all her days, saya tliat in 
her yontb oeveral buriala were (oand there, and one tnan wu luppfueil 
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worked into a spiral like the thread of a screw. The fillet 
tapers from the middle of its length, where it is about 
I inch in width, to the extremity, where it is little more 
than tV inch wide, when it passes into the cylindrical 




Fig. 23I.-Gold Annlet 



hooked extremity, terminating iii a conical knob. They 
are most elegantly made, the fillet brought to a uniform 
thinness, and worked Ui a regular spiral in the cleverest i 



to have found « treacnre, buving itiddeiily Iwcoise ricli m 
tkonae. — Archirolo'jical Journal, foL vi. p. 53. 



ingli to build a 



ind 
^^ Shi 
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itiftnner. They are all very nearly of the same size and 
weight. 

No, 1 is 11 inches in length, when straightened out, 
aiid weighs 7 dwts. 17 grs. (Fig. 230). 

No. 2 is 11^ inches long, and weighs 7 dwts. 15 grs, (Fig. 
231). 

No. 3 is lOJ inches long, and weighs 8 dwts. 2 grs. 

No. 4 is a fragment 3 inches in length, weighing 54 gi«. 

These beautiful examples of the goldsmith's work of the 
dosing period of tlie Bronze Age in Scotland have recently 
been presented to the National Museum by Mr. £obert 
Dundas of Amiston. 

That this form of twisted fillet belongs to the closing 
period, and not to the early period, of the Bronze Age, is 
indicated by the association of three examples of this type 
of armlet with the hollow gold object decorated with the 
iltic patterns peculiar to the Iron Age system of ornamen- 
tation in this country, wMch were found together on the 
Shaw Hill, near Caimsmuir, in the parish of Kirkurd, 
Peeblesshire, and have been described in the previous course 
of Lectures.* Tliese three armlets (though described aa of 
this form) must have been greatly more massive than the 
Largo examples, as they are represented to have each 
weighed about 8^ ozs., the bullion value of the whole hoard 
being about £110. 

A very large hoard of gold armleta of this type, amounting 
ty one account to "more than three dozen," and, by another 
mt, to " about forty," were turned up by the plough on 
the farm of Tlie taw, in the parish of Urquhart, Elginshire, 
in the spring of 1857. Tliey were all, so far as could be 
^«8certained, similar in style and pattern, with tlio exception 
ist some liad simple hooks at the extremities, serving to 
iBlasp the armlet on th« arm, whilst in a few instances the 
SmUiuuI in Pwjan Time*: Tfas Iron Age, p. 13S. 
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liook9 terminated in little knobs. The spot where tliey were ] 
turned up by the plough is in a field about forty yards dis- 
tant from the base of a largo tumulua locally called Tlie ' 
Law,' from which tlie farm derives its name. They were 
not found in association with a burial, and, judging from 
their number, they seem rather to e.Khibit the characteristica 
of a hoard than of a burial deposit ; but it is stated that a 
small cairn had formerly covered the place where they were 
found, and that it had been removed when the land was 
brought into cultivation, a few years previous to the dis- 
covery of the hoaKl. There are four of these armlets now ! 
in the National Museum. They differ from the Largo j 
examples only in the spirally twisted fillet being of nearly , 
equal width throughout, and the recurved hooks being less [ 
distinctly knobbed at the ends. They vary in size : two of j 
them form circlets of about 4^ inches diameter, that might J 
encircle the neck, the other two form circlets of about J 
3| inches diameter. 

The following are their measurements and weights : — 

No. 1 is (when straightened) 14j inches in length, and 
weighs 8 dwts. 2 grs. 

No. 2 is 14 inches in length, and weighs 8 dwts. 18 grs. 

No. 3 is 12 inches in length, and weighs 8 dwts. 16 grs. 

No. 4 is 11^ inches in length, and weighs dwts. 2 grs. 

An armlet of gold of this form, found at Belhelvie, Aber- ] 
deenshire (Fig, 232), was acquired for the Museum in 1857. 
The fillet of which it is formed is slightly broader and I 
heavier than in the Urquhart examples, and more open in 
the spiral twists, hut it resembles tbeni in being of almost J 



' The Law is » oooieal mound, about 15(1 feet in dismeter, «iid IS 
feet in height. There li a local tradition that a golden cradle lies buried 
io it. It boa been rdcuntly excavated by Mr. Galloway Macktntoall, J 
and foand to aover a cist with an unburst burial, accompanied byaa una 
of Type 1 uf Group 2d, p. 70. 
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I aniform width throughout, though differing in the recurved 
I enda beinij; simple flattened hooks without knobs at the 
I extremitiea. It measures (when extended) 12 inches ill 
[ length, and weighs 8 dwts. 1 4 grs. 




An armlet, or necklet of gold, almost precisely similar in 
[ form and size to the Belhelvie example, found near the 
[ borders of the parish of Coulter, in Lanarkshire, was in the 
I collection of the late Adam Sim of Coulter. 

Another gold armlet of this character, found at the head 

I <if Little Lochbroom, in Eoss-shire, and presented to the 

National Museum, in ISGO, by Mr. Hugh Mackenzie of 

ArdroBs, resembles the Largo specimens in the breadth of 

the fillet, the extremitiea, terminating in recurved hooks with 

f conical knobs. It forms a circlet of about 4 inches 

meter, measuring, when extended, 12i inches in length. 

S dwts. 8 grs. 

, more massive gold armlet, found on the Moor of 

innoch (Fig, 233), forms a circlet of 3j inches in diameter. 




aso 
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The width of the fillet iu the centre is almost J inch, tapering 
to about J inch at the extremities, which terminate in simple 
recurved hooks without knobs. _■ 




Fig. 233.— Gold Armlet found In tlio Moor of Itannoch (iwtuiil aL 
Of the larger and much more massive variety of armlet,! 
formed of intertwisted cylindrical rods or wires of gold, therp4 
is but one example known to have occurred in Scotland 
(Fig. 234). It consists of three rods or wires twisted 
together round a common centre, and uniting at the ends iu 
a single rod, which is recurved, and forms a long terminal J 
hook. It is coiled spirally so as to encircle the arm in fou] 
complete coils, which, when extended, give a total length of ^ 
44 feet. This magnificent armlet, which was found at Slate- 
ford near Edinburgh, in 1846, during the constmction of tlie 
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■Oaledoniaii Railway, was by far the finest example of gold- 
oith's work from the Age of Bronze that had ever been 
■wen in this country, and the only one of its kind then or 
tow known to exist. Tet it waa clipped to pieces and con- 
KligDed to the melting-pot by a jeweller iu Edinburgh, 
f oast of it, however, is preserved in the Museimi. 




t Another magnlGcent example of this type of gold oma- 
nt, which is spoken of as a "collar" or "girdle," wa3 
found in or near a circular entrenchment on the summit of 
a hill in the parish of Penicuik, Midlotliian, about the 
beginning of the present century. It seema to have been 
alao melted down, but it has been figured by Dr. Wilson 
from a drawing in possession of the Suciety of Aulic^uaries 
I Scotland.' 

' Pfrhiitorie Anwhnf Si 
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No personal ornament of any period is more suggestive of 
costly mf^nificence of attire than the golden diadems of the 
Age of Bronze in Britain.' Of these, we have three examples 
fortunately preserved in the National Museum. Their form 
.is that of a. broad lunette of beaten gold, terminating in 
disc-shaped extremities. The central opening is large enough 
to admit of the ornament being -worn either on the head as 
a diadem, or on the neck as a gorget. 




Two of these diadems of gold were found together on the 
farm of Southaide, near Coulter, in Lanarkshire, in 1860. 
One of them (Fig, 235) was presented to the Museum by 
the late Mr. Adam Sim of Coulter. It is 7 inches in its 
greatest diameter, formed of a broad hand of thin beaten 

' That they belong tu the Bronze Age U indicated by their ooourrence, 
M at FaiUtow in Cornwall, anociated with flat axe-headi of broni«. 
— Arc/utotoyiral Joamal, voL xiii. p. 27G, 
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K^ld, 1| inch wide iu the middle, taperiug to less than 
I inch at the extremities, where it terminates in disc-like 
LDsions, the necks oF which are slightly twisted. It is 
mamented with bands of engraved lines parallel to both 




IA romarkably fine diadem of gold of this form (Fig. 236)_ 
found at Auchentaggart, in the parish of Sanquhar, Dnm- 
iricashire, has also been deposited in the National Museum 
by the late Duke of Buccleuch, When turned up by the 
; plongh, it was folded together, and rolled up almost into a 

baU. It is Sj inches in its greatest diameter, and formed, 
[ Uke the Coulter specimen, of a broad band of thin beaten 

^^Hdpild, 2J^ inches wide in the middle, and tapering to the 
^^^^■Xtremitiea, which also terminate in disc-like expansions. 
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One of these has lost a small portion, and appears to have 
been mended by pins or small rivets, the holes of which still 
remain. It is more elaboratdj ornamented than the previous 
example, but on the same principle of marginal bands of 
parallel lines, with alternate spaces of shorter lines crossing 
the direction of the parallel lines, and delicate wavy lines 
occasionally introduced. 

In considering the significance of these manifestations of 
the prevalence of the use of gold in Scotland at a period 
when iron and silver do not appear among the industrial 
products of the people, and bronze was the only metal em- 
ployed in the fabrication of cutting tools and weapons, it has 
to be remembered that we are dealing with evidence which 
is notoriously incomplete. We have only imperfect records 
of the discoveries of a single century out of the many that 
have intervened since operations of agriculture and reclama- 
tion of land and excavations of every kind have been the 
means of bringing to light the objects that lay buried in the 
soiL Yet the evidence that is before us, incomplete and im- 
perfect as it is, is undoubtedly evidence, not of an extreme 
scarcity, but of an abundance of gold ornaments greatly in 
excess of what we might have anticipated.^ To the questions 
of how this supply of gold was obtained, and whence it was 
derived, there is no direct answer obtainable by any method 
known to me. But of this we may be certain, that from 
whatever source the Bronze Age people of Scotland obtained 
their supply of the precious metal, it could not have been 

^ Mach larger boards of gold ornaments, apparently also from the 
Bronze Age, have occurred in England, Ireland, and the north of France. 
A hoard of gold objects, weighing over 1 1 lbs. avoirdupois, was ploughed 
up at Mountfield in Sussex, and sold by the ploughman as old brass for 
5s. 6d. — Proe, Soc ArUiq, Lond. (Second Series), voL iL p. 247. Between 
thirty and forty penannular armlets of solid gold, said to have been worth 
over £6000 as bullion, though this must be a greatly exaggerated estimate, 
were found near Newmarket in County Clare in 1855, and Mr. Graves states 
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ibtained without its relative equivalent in labourer produce. 
Whether they procured it from its native sources within 
their own territory, and by their own industry and skill, or 
whether they imported it in exchange for other productions, 
the significance of its possession with regard to their con- 
ditions of life remains the same. In like manner, it does not 
affect the significance of their possession of bronze that they 
may not have procured the copper and tin of which it is 
leotnpoaed within their own territories. If they imported 
these metals also, the fact that a traffic so complex and 
costly was maintained and provided for, implies the existence 
of conditions of culture and systems of social, commercial, 
and even political oi^anisation, which cannot be held to 
[fedicate a low state of civilisation. 

T now proceed to -lum up the characteristics of this peculiar 
phase of culture and civilisation as we find it manifesting 
itself in Scotland. Its essential characteristic is that bronze 
is the only metal employed in the useful arts. Its weapons 
and its tools on this account differ wholly in form and 
character from those that were used for similar purposes 
when the material of which they were made was iron 
;liardened into .'steeL But though they are therefore, in their 
ineral aspect, strange and unfamiliar to our experience, it 
not ditScult to perceive that the specialty of form and 
character so obviously exhibited by each separate variety 
of tool or weapon is also obviously a fonn and character 
which is specially suited to the requirements of its purpose, 

that lie (aw ■ purtlou of tho hoard which hod beeu purchased ia Dublin 
for £500. — Kilkiiny Jourmit, vol iii. p. 181. The largeit gold bracelet 
of the peiuuinuliir type in thi? oolleBtioii nf the Royal Iriah Academy 
velghi 111 oEs. 17 dwta,, and the Urge«t gold tore in the same collection 
weig^ 27 uzs. 7 iiwta.—ColUctaaea Amii/Ba. vol. iii. pp. 131, 221. At 
Qnentin, in Bnttony, in 1832, there was found within a airole of atouea a 
^boafd nf twelve jienannular arnilets of solid gold, the heaviest weighing 
(I llw. 10 on. 18 dwta,, and amonnting in the aggregate to the value of j 
nOiO a* bnllion. — Archaologia, vol. xxvii. p. 14. 
15 
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in view of the qualities and capabilities of ihe material of 
which it is made. And whether they be weapoos or tooU, they 
have this characteristic in common, that they are always well 
made, substantial, and purpose-like. In addition to these 
serviceable qualities, they possess the high merit of being 
well designed, graceful in outline, and finely proportioned, 
exhibiting, even in the commonest articles, a play of fancy 
in the subtle variations of their distinctive forms that is 
specially remarkable. As the metal of which they are com- 
posed is an alloy — a compound of copper and tin in certain 
proportions, variable according to the purpose of the instra- 
ment,' — it is evident that knowledge and skill were requisite 
for the successful working of the materiaL As the forms of 
the manufactured articles were given to them in the moulds 
in which they were cast, it is evident that the brain which 
designed and the hand which modelled these forms most 
have been specially conversant with the technicalities of 
complicated processes, and with the experiences of dext«rons 
and skilful workmanship implied in such manufactorea 
That these objects were manufactured within the country is 
apparent from two circumstances: (1) that in many cases 
they exhibit special varieties of form which are peculiar to 
Scotland ; and (2) that the moulds themselves are found in 
the soil in which the objects are found. The moulds which 
have been found are cut in stone. They are skilfully made, 
and can still be used to cast from. Some of them, such as 
those for rings, knife-blades, and flat axe-heads, are open 
moulds; while others, such as those for spear-heads and J 
looped and soiketed axe-heads, are double, closed moulds, ' 
made in two moieties, which are dowelled together in cast- 



' The uulf an of the weaponi and impIementB of bronze ihon tfast 
the proportioDi of tbe two conatitueats of the klloj — copper aiiil till — 
were l>y no mcftiu conataDt ; but, roughly »p«aking, kbont ttine part* of 
copper to one of tin appears to have been the proiiortion aiioed at. 
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ing, and are capable of being fitted with cores. Ttie hammered 
work ot the period was equally skilful. The lai^ globular 
caldrons formed of plates of bronze beaten almost as thin aa 
sheets of paper, riveted together, and ornamented with studs, 
are really beautiful works of industrial art ; and I venture to 
say that nothing finer than the workmanship of these bronze 
shields has ever been produced by the hammer. The people 
who supplied themselves with implements and weapons in 
this capable and cultured way, also used gold occasionally 
in the mounting of their weapons, and most la^lily in 
personal adornment. Although we know nothing what- 
ever of their household arrangements, or the manners and 
customs of their domestic life, seeing that not a trace of a 
dwelling or site of a settlement of the Bronze Age has been 
discovered in Scotland, yet we are not without evidence 
of an indirect nature to indicate that they could not have 
been wholly destitute of the comforts and conveniences of 
life. And not the least striking of all the characteristics of 
their culture is exemplified in the fact that we know them 
chiefly, not from the circ\imstances in which they raaintaiued 
themselves iu life, but from circumstances which are tin- 
«lirect result of their attitude of mind towards their dead. 
If life with them was a struggle tor existence, we look in 
vain for its memorials; but there is uo wide district of 
country in which the memorials of their dead are not 

! prominent, picturesque, and familiar features. In thi."!, no 
less than in the varied phenomena of their burial cusU^ms. 
the preparation of the funeral pile, the fabrication of the 
finely ornamented urns, and the costly dedication of articles 
of use or adornment, freely renounced by the survivors, and 
set apart from the inheritance of the living as grave-goods 
for the dead, we realise the intensity of their devotion to 

j filial memories and family ties, to hereditary honour and 

L onccstral tradition. 



bat we attflin to Uib icafintioB onljr bj patknt in- 
T€0l]gatkn, and after a loog eoane ol SB^ained a^ 
elE>ft to gather and preaerre die imrtflatgd idics and 
memimala of the pJetj and indnstrj, the oxltine and 
emHaatkOy of ovr Bronze Age anccatois. For in our iron- 
nbod |»Dgre« we trample oat the fiootmaiks of thoee iriio 
ibna trarelled before ua. We demolish their mommients, 
we plooj^ their graves, we scatter their bones. We do this 
M Hit were a necessity of civilisatioii, and we do it with 
the less comptmction that we call them savages. 
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LECTURE IV. 

CHAMBERED CAIRNB OF CAITHNESS. 

From Ihe several lines of investigation pnisued in the three 
previous Lectures, we have now obtained a systematic 
view of the typical phenomena of Bronze Age burial, and 
of the typical' characteristics of the Bronze Age culture. I 
now proceed, in the three Lectures which follow, to deal 
similarly with the remains and relics of the Age of Stone, — 
in other words, to classify the residue of the Pagan burials, 
and detemiiue their associated forms of arms, implements, 
and ornaments. 

* This residue of burials and their associated objects, 
which our investigation has left unclassified because they 
have not been found assignable to either of the Ages of Iron 
or of Bronze, will be found to consist of types that we have 
not previously met with. The sepulchral constructions of 
the Iron Age (as we have seen) were Barrows and Cairns — 
mere structureless heaps of earth and stones. In the 
Cairns and Circles of the Bronze Age there is occasionally 
some approximation to a structural character, but it is 
only now, when we come to deal with the sepulchral remains 
of the Age of Stone, that we shall meet with a typo of 
ion which is completely structural. We shall 
that the manner of burial, by the deposition of 
cessive interments (presumably of the same family) 
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in one chamber, is quite unlike the eystem of single and 
separate intennents in cairns or cemeteries which charac- 
terised the Age of Bronze, The types of the urns associated 
with the burials in these Stone Age sepulchres will be also 
found to difTer widely from those with which we have now 
become familiar as the characteristic accompaniments of the 
interments of the Age of Bronze. The difference in the 
whole character of the grave-goods is further intensiiied by 
the Fact that among them we shall hnd no object of metal 
— but arms, implements, and ornaments formed simply of 
bone or stone. 

In order that the significance of the typical character of 
the Chambered Cairn of the Stone Age may be fully dis- 
closed, it will be necessary to describe with considerable 
minuteness of detail the several parts and features of the 
sepulchral constructions with which this peculiar system 
of aggregate burial and these deposits of non-metallic grave 
goods are commonly associated. I shall therefore first 
describe the Caithness group of Chambered Cairns, taking it 
as the typical group, not only because it is the largest, but 
because it happens to be also the groap with whose special 
fiiatures I am heat acquainted ; and we shall then proceed to 
the examination of other groups, to the southward or north- 
ward, according as they seem to associate themselves with 
the typical group by their several characteristics. 

In 1865 and 1866 I excavated a series of sepulchral 
irns in Caithness of singular interest, inasmuch as they 
diBclosed features in connection Avith the construction of 
Cairns that were previously unknown. 

On the crest of a considerable eminence overlooking the 

Boath end of the loch of Yarhouse, on the estate of Thrumster, 

1 Caithness, are two cairns of great magnitude within a 

I short distance of each other. They are not circolai, but 
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a chamber with a passage leading into it. The exterior ' 
opening of the passage was in the middle of the curvatare 
of the end of the caim 
between the projecting 
horns. Two flat stones 
set 00 end, about 2^ feet 
high, form the door 
Jamba on the outside of 
ilie entrance. A well- 
built passage, 2 feet 
wide or thereby, runs 
inwards for 10 feet, and 
at its further end, where 
it opens into the cham- 
Ijer (as shown in Fig. 
238). two stones, similar 
to those at the outside 
entrance, but conaider- 
ablj higher, are set in 
the wail of the chamber, 
forming between their 
edges a doorway 18 inches wida Only one of the covering 
stones was found on the passage, close to the entrance to 
the chamber, and the height, which seemed to have increased 
gradually from the exterior entrance inwards, was here about 
4 feet. 

The chamber to which the passage gives access is small. 
— e.\cessively small, as compared with the gigantic size of the 
caim itself. It measures scarcely 1 2 feet in length from front 
to back, and about>6 feet from side to side. We found the 
side walls still entire to a height of 7 feet. At this height 
there were signs of convergence to form a rudely vaulted roof, 
like the roofs of the bee-hive huts, the chambers in thebroctu, 
and other constructions of dry-built stones. The ground- 
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plaii of the cliamlier is ronghly a quadrangular obloug, but 
there is a sensible curvature both in the lines of tlie length 
and of the height of the walls. They are neither laid 
straight nor buUt straight. Tlie construction of the chamber 
shows another peculiarity. It is tripartite, being divided 
into three sections by two pairs of divisional stones project- 
ing from the side walls at certain distances opposite each 
other. These divisional stones are merely rough undressed 
flag8 sunk on end into the floor, and let into the wall on 
either side so as to stand partially acroaa the chamber, 
leaving a passage of about 2 feet wide between their 
edges. Entering the chamber from the passage, you find 
the first compartment, measuring from side wall to side 
wall across the doorway, 4 feet 7 inches in width, the 
width increasing until it becomes 6 feet from aide wall to 
side wall at the firat pair of divisional stones. Their dis- 
tance from the doorway ia 3 feet 7 inches at the minimum, 

06 they are not set square to the side walls, which are 
slightly curved. These two atones rise to the height of 

7 and 7J feet above the floor respectively; and as they 
do not appear to have been ever liigher, there must 
have been a free apace between tliem and the arching 
of the roof. Passing between these stones by an aperture 
about 20 inches wide into the second compartment of the 
tripartite chamber, we find the width rather more tlian 
6 feet, as the walls do not run exactly in line with those 
on the exterior side of the divisional stones. Tliis second or 
middle compartment is thus a little more than 6 feet from 
side wall to side wall, and 5 feet 4 inches from the one 
pair of divisional stones to the next. The second compart- 
ment, like the first, was included uuder the arched roof, of 
which the spring is visible on the wall-head. But the third 
compartment differed from the other two in being covered 
by a flat roof formed of an enormous block of stone resting 
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on the second pair of diviaioual stones in front, and sup- 
ported at the back by another great slab forming the back i 
wall of the compartment. The side walls were built like 
those of the other compartments, but the whole height of 
this inner cell was not more than about 3 feet at the 
front, and 2 feet at the back. Its floor space measured 
4 feet 8 uiches from aide wall to side wall, and 2 feet 
4 inches from front to back. It not only had the roof 
remaining on it intact, but its doorway was closed by a 
slab which fitted the aperture. When this was removed, j 
the interior was quite full of small stones from roof to 1 
floor. 

Having cleared the three compartments of the chamber, | 
and ascertained its construction, it seemed probable, that, a 
it did not occupy more than a twentieth part of the length 
of the cairn, other chambers would be found within its maas. 
The west end was tried, but no sign of passage or chamber ' 
appeared. The centre was tried, and trials wei-e made at 
various places between the centre and the ends without 
result. It seemed altogether unlikely that such an enormous I 
construction should be furnished with only a single small I 
chamber ; but the negative results of the trials along the 
whole length of the mass were conclusively supported and 
confirmed by the subsequent operations directed to the 
elucidation of the structural plan of the cairn and the 
definite configuration of its outlines. 

I tell the story of this elucidation precisely as it j 
happened, because it conveys an important lesson, which I | 
then learned for the first time, — learning it unconsciously^ 
anil from the mere force of circumstances. I was then but a I 
novice in the art of cairn exploration ; and, like all novices, 
I thought only of the readiest method of cracking the nut 
to get at the kernel. It did not occur to me that there was 
anything to be done with the mere husk of the calm beyond 
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the discovery of tlie most direct method of access to its 
contents. Up to that time it had been the general opinion 
that the object of opening a cairn was simply to obtain its 
contents. In accordance with the usual opinion and pi-actice, 
I cracked the nut, and found that it contained no kernel — 
or, in other words, that it held no relics that could be ex- 
hibited in & glass case. 

On the floor of the chamber (when cleared of the super- 
incumbent ruin of its roof and the upper part of its walls, 
which had fallen into it) there lay a few unburnt bones of 
animals. They were but few, and as they belonged appar- 
ently to sach small animals as might have frequented the 
chamber for shelter, no further notice was taken of them. 
Tlie floor itself was formed of a dark clay, firmly compacted, 
in which a rough paving of small flattish stones appeared to 
have been partially though irregularly laid, The surface 
of the clay was hard, and had the appearance of a well- 
trodden floor. But reflection showed that this appearance 
did not necessarily imply anything that might not have 
been produced by the pressure of many tons of loose 
material for a great length of time on an originally soft 
floor of ashes and earth, occasionally moistened by rains. 
The substance of the floor was a compacted mass of about 
S inches thick of earthy clay, plentifully intermixed with 
ashes and cliarcoal of wood, and calcined bones, in a. con- 
dition of extreme comminution. This layer of clay and 
ashes was easily detached from the natural subsoil below. 
from which it separated in large cake-like masses. Each of 
these masses was carried out into the open to be crumbled 
d searched. Although the amount of bone-asli which 
[antered into its composition was very large, no single frag- 
ment of bone was discovered exceeding an inch in length. 
The few fragments that afl'orded definite indications, such as 
portions of teeth, jawbones, and phalanges, were unniistak- 
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ahly bnni&u in ch&racter. About a dozen chips of flint — 
mere chips, and mostly email — and two fragments of pottery, 
of a well-made, hard-baked, thin, and black paste, were all 
the nmnofactiired relics that were obtained. 

Had the chamber been full of relics, the probability i« 
that I should have been satisfied with the recovery of these, 
and the external stractore of the caim might have remained 
oninvestigated. It was, in fact, tbe non-success of the search 
for relics that suggested the direction of the investigation to 
other results. The best defined of the two projecting boma 
in front of the chamber was selected for examination. It 
was entirely covered with tnrf and heather, and was aboat 
4 feet high at its junction with the caim. When excavated 
along its entire length, it was found to be structureless in 
the upjjer part only, the lower part showing a well-bailt 
double wall, measuring 54 feet along the curvature from the 
entrance of the chamber to the tip of the horn. At the tip 
of the hum the stones used in the constraction of this 
donble walling consisted of large flags and smaller stones in 
alternate courses ; but along the side both walls were con- 
tinuously built with small tlattish stones. Both the walls 
thus forming the outline of the inner curve of tbe bom were 
faced only to the exterior, the second or inner wall appear- 
ing close behind the first, and thus showing that the first 
or outer wall was built up against it. When the sloping 
mass of dilapidation was cleared away, the whole structure 
was found tty be entire in the lower part, the double wall 
appearing like two steps of a stair all round the outline of 
the horns. Tracing it backwards along tbe body of the caim, 
we uncovered its lower courses throughout their entire 
length on both sides and round the curvature of the posterior! 
horns. They were constructed in the same manner throughouta'i 
and the smaller end of the caim differed in no respect froift| 
thelai^ger end, except in the absence of a passage and chaml 
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It thus became evident that this great cairu was a cairu 
ily in external appearance, and for the same reason that 
a broch is usually a cairn, because its external aspect shows 
merely the dilapidated ruin of a regular construction. 
Although by the dilapidatiou of ages this caini had assumed 
the appearance of an oblong mass of loose stones, it was now 
made clear that it had originally been built upon a definite 
ground-plan, with a double w,iU defining its external outlines. 
[Oi its external elevation we had portions remaining to the 
leight of i feet, although along the greater part of its outline, 
'the foundation courses only were left in position. But 
itwaidos this, it was also a regular construction, in the archi- 
tectural sense of a structure, with an iuternal, as well as an 
Ssxtemal elevation, for it contained an interior chamber 
covered by a root, partitioned into compartments, and pro- 
ivided with access by a lintelled passage from an external 
irway. It was not built with mortar or cement of any 
'Jkind ; its stones were unsquared, and bore no mark of any 
tool ; its roof was partly Hat and partly arched or vaulted by 
the overlapping of the stones ; but, in all these respects, its 
constructional features are not different from those of the dry- 
built structures of the early Christian period, or of the Iron 
Age of the Pagan time. But its singularity of form, and the 
absolute individuality of its architectural conception, preclude 
the possibility of assigning to it any relationship with them. 
In point of fact, we have hitherto met with no form of 
lOructure to which it is comparable. 

The second cairn (Fig. 239), closely resembling the first 
in character, stood on the crest of the same hill about 300 
yards distant. Its extreme length is 190 feet, its greatest 
breadth across the body of the cairn 45 feet, and its least 
breadth at the smaller end 25 feet Like the previous 
^example, it lies cast and west, with the higher and wider 
id of the cairn facing the east. The horn-like projections 
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in this example are shorter in pioporlioa to the size of the 
caim, and more dilapidated, but enough remained of their 
foundations bo determine 
accurately their shape 
and dimensions. The 
middle part of the caim , 
had been greatly de- 
stroyed by the removal 
of the stones for building 
purposes, but fortunately 
the chamber and its con- 
tents had not been inter- 
fered with. The boms 
at the wide end of the 
caim project about 30 
feet, and are from 10 to 
12 feet wide at the tips, i 
The same double walling, I 
faced only to the exterior, 
extends round the original 
outline of the caim, and 
defines its external form. 
This double wall retained 
5 feet of its hei^t, in tho 
centre of the semicircular 
sweep of the horns, at tJie 
wide end of the caim. 
Here, as in the former 
case, was the entrance to 
the chamber. The passage 
leading into it was 9 feet 
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ig. aSe.-Grounil-piaii of Chunbeml 
Cairn at YsrhoDse, Cuthoeu (ISO feet 
in iBDgtb). 



long and 2 feet wide, 
Kone of its roofing stones remained. The chamber was^ 
tripartite, like that of the other caim ; but it was al^hti]* 
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?, and it differed also in the form of the third coin- 

'l>ftrtment, which ended with a semicircle, and seemed to 

have been inchided under the same arched roof with 

the other two compartments. The divisional stones were 

lower than those in the first cairn— the firat pair being 

only 5J feet in height, and the second pair 4 feet. 

As the side walls of the chamber showed no signs of 

convergence at tlie height of 5 feet, it seems impossible 

that the divisional stones could have reached to the roof; 

[and the inference is that the arch of the roof, resting only 

on the side and end walls, must have spanned the whole 

chamber, which would thus be tripartite only in its lower 

portion. The first compartment, next the entrance, was 

nearly square — measuring 5^ feet from side wall to side 

wall, and i feet 10 inches from the end of the passage to 

the opening between the first divisional stones. The second 

^compartment was 7 feet 9 inches wide at the inner side of 

.the dividing stones, widening somewhat in the centre, and 

contracting to 7 feet at the next pair of dividing stones. 

The semicircular compartment at the back was G feet 

8 inches in width at the front, and 5 feet in length from 

mb to back. 

On the fioor of the first compartment, to the left of the 

itnince, a cist was placed, formed of slabs set on edge, 

itween the front wall and the divisional atone on that side 

;of the chamber, and covered in by two smaller slabs. It 

;1ffts abont 4 feet i inches in length, 20 inche-s wide, and 

1$ inches deep to the level of the floor. At this level, in the 

.rk earthy clay which filled the interior of the cist, there 

whitish layer of softened bones in a condition of 

[<^treme decay. In the east end of the cist were the frag- 

of an um, ornamented with parallel bands of impres- 

Bion« of a twisted cord, showing the fibrous texture of the 

Stmods. A necldace of .-itnaU beads of lignite (Fig. 240) had 
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been deposited with the am, and by wasbiiig the clay 
removed from the cist, seventy of these were recovered. 

The floor of the chamber 



o o e III 



itself, in all the compart- i 
ments, consisted of a layer of 
Pig. 240,— Bea.is of Lignite compacted clay and aabes, 

"" *'«> fyijy g inches in thickness, 

intermixed with charcoal, and burnt bones, human and 
animal. On the surface of this compacted floor there was 
a loose layer, in which were greatly decayed fr^menta ' 
of human bones, unbumt ; and in the corners of the com- 
partments of the chamber were numbers of human teeth, of 
which the osseous parts had perished, and the enamel of the 
crowns only remained. Not a vestige of pottery, not a 
single chip of flint, no manufactured object whatever, 
occurred either in or on the floor — except the urn and the 
beads enclosed within the cist. 

Another cairn (Fig. 241) of the same character as those 
at Yarliouse lies along the ridge of a small elevation in the 
Moor of Camster, about three miles distant. Its extreme 
length is 1 95 feet ; its breadth at the wider end, which looks 
to the east, is 64 feet; and at the narrow or western end 
32 feet. In this example the horns are short but well 
defined. In the space between them the double retaining 
wall of the east end of the cairn presents a double curvature, 
and waa found standing to a height of 7 feet. Judging from j 
the analogy of the Yarhouse cairns, we expected to find the j 
passage opening between the projecting horns of the high I 
end of the cairn, but it was only after clearing away the 
loose slope of fallen stones along the retaining wall of the ] 
south side, that we discovered a passage leading from that i 
side into a small chamber directly under the apex of the I 
cairn. The passage was little more than about 2 feet high J 
at the entrance, and about the same in width, and con- J 
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aequently could only be crawled into wlien fully cleared of! 
the stones and rubbish. It went nearly straight inwarda for [ 
about 17 feet, when it turned a little to the right, and I 
entered the chamber by an irregularly arched doorway. 
The chamber was a small cell, the lower part of its side I 
walls composed of five slabs set on edge. These slabs were j 
irregular in shape and unequal in height, and the space I 
above them was levelled up and built upon with smaller I 
stones. The walls thus carried up were gradually brought I 
to an approximately circular form, and converged to a bee- I 
hive roof, covered in by a single stone of about 9 inches I 
Sfiuare, at a height of about 6 feet from the floor. Had the I 
floor been circular, it would have been no more than 6 feet I 
in diameter. Instead of being formed of earth, as was the 
case iu the chambers of the Yarhouse cairns, the floor of this 
chamber was formed of two large flag-stones, which roughly I 
fitted the interior space. When these were raised, it waa I 
found that they lay upon the uudistui'bed subsoil. The I 
chamber thus contained no trace of any sepulchral deposit 1 
either on or underneath the floor. Its principal interest fl 
that its constructive features were complete from floor to roof. ' 
Fifty feet along the south side of the cairn we found the I 
opening of another passage, leading into a chamber of the ] 
same tripartite form which was characteristic of the cairns I 
at Yarhouse. This passage was remarkable for its unusual 
height and width, and also because it was rudely arched i 
across with overlapping stones for a few feet at the outer end, 
while further in it was lintelled over with stones laid flat I 
from side to side. The lintelled portion was 4 feet high and 
2J feet wide, and where the roof of the passage merged into J 
that of the first compartment of the chamber, the lintels rose ] 
successively, like the under side of a stair, from front to back J 
of the raof of the compartment. Tlie wliole length of the J 
passage waa lOJ feet. The tripartite chamber was similar J 
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1 plan and construction to those already described. The 

P'walls remained entire to a height of 5 to 6 feet, and at that 

height showed signs of convergence all round. The fii^t pair 

of divisional stones were 6 to 7 feet in height, the second 

pair only 5 feet. It seemed as if the second and third com- 

■partmenta had been covered by one bee-hive roof, the first 

)eing lintelled over as has beeu already described. The 

B'fioor of the chamber was a compacted layer of clay and 

■«ahes, of varying thickness, intermixed with quantities of 

rbumt bones, human and animal. In the loose layer wldch 

lay on the surface of this compacted mass there were found 

a few fragments of skulls and othtT bones of the human 

skeleton, unburnt, and mingled wth splintered bones of the 

lorse, ox, deer, and swine. No fragments of pottery, and no 

^ips or implements of flint were found. 

If the investigation of these examples of a very peculiar 
iype of sepulchral structure has been singularly bai-ren of 
tsulte, as regards the associated relics which are tlie usual 
xompaniments of cairn burial, we have at least ascertained 
K series of facts regarding the structure of the cairns them- 
FKlves, which are full of signihcauce. That significance 
becomes at once apparent when it is remembered that all 
the seiwdchrea of the Bronze and Iron Ages with which we 
have previously become familiar are absolutely structure- 
less, — mere heaps of earth and stones piled over the cists or 
graves which contain the deposits. Here, on the contrarj-, 
^tiie deposits are placed in chambers, constructed within the 
bass of the caini, which thus presents an essential feature, 
Btinguishing it from the stmctureless caiins of the Ages of 
bronze and Iron, The cairns with which we are now dealing 
J chambered cairns, furnished with a passage for access 
> the interior apartments, and by this essential feature 
of their character they are separated from all varieties of 
wpulchml constructions that are unchambered. In addition 
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to this, they also present the equally characteristic andl 
typical feature of being constructed on a definite ground- j 
plan, with a distinct individuality of form and outline, i 
which is defined externally by a double retaining wall. 

Keeping these typical characteristics in view, let us now y 
proceed to examine another variety of chambered cairn, of | 
which I also excavated two examples in the same locality. 

Tlie first of these (Fig. 242) is situated on a small 
eminence at Ormiegill, near TJlbster. It pi^esents the same 
characteristics of external form and internal structure, but 
is as remarkable for its shortness, in proportion to its width, 
OS the previous examples were for their length. Its extreme J 
length is only 66 feet, and its extreme width nearly thai 
same. The horns expand in front till they are 50 feet I 
apart, those at the other end being 37 feet apart. The horns 1 
in front are 8 feet bi-oad at the tips, which are convex, and! 
those behind are 9 feet broad. A double wall of coa-J 
struction, faced only to the outside, defines the wliolol 
exterior outline of the structure ; and a circular wall, 80 feet| 
in circumference, surrounds the chamber. The passagf 
opens from the middle of the concavity between the honu^ 
in the wider end of the cairiL It is 10 feet long, and 2 feet 
wide, and seems to have been lintelled over. Tlie chamber 
is tripartite on the ground-plan. The first compartment — 
measures on tlie floor only 3 feet by i feet 10 inches, am 
there are signs of convergence of the side walls at a heigU 
of about 3} feet above the tioor. The second compartmei 
measures about 8 feet by 6J feet, and the third about 5 fefl 
by 2 feet 3 inches on the floor, but the outward inclinatii 
of the great slab, forming the back wall of the chamber, n 
the cross measurement greater when taken higher up. 
the floor of the chamber a quantity of unburnt bones ( 
human beings and animals lay, mingled with the diSbris ot 
the upper part of the cairn, with which the chamber was 
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filled. The floor itself consisted of a layer of nshes 
fully a foot thick. A pavement of slaba had been laid 
in some parts of the chamber, and this layer of ashes 
extended both over and under the pavement. The natural 
subsoil beneath was in some places deeply pitted, the 




Pig. 242.— Ore 



It OiTOiegill, Cnlllcess 



r pits being filletl with the same compacted layer of nsbes 
r and bones. The quantity of burnt bones in the ash bed 
V was vory great. We recognised about thirty fngments 
I of skulls, which, from their varym^ sue and thickness, we 
■Judgtsd to have been those of different individuals The 
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bones were very iiTegulaily burned, some beiDg merely! 
charred in part of their I 
length, and others com- 
pletely calcioed. Besides 
the human bones, there were 
a very large number of bones . 
of animals, among which 
were those of the horse, the J 
ox, the deer, the dog, the I 
swine, and some log and I 
wing bones of fowls. Frag- ] 
ments of pottery, many of | 
them indicating that they [ 
had been portions of round- j 
bottomed vessels, made of a 
thin dark-coloured paste.hard | 
and smooth, and without ornament, and a great quantity of i 
chips and Hakes of flint, were intermixed with tlie ash-bed I 



Fig. 243.-Pnli9h«i Hummer of 
Orsy Gronite from Cliambered 
Cairn, Ormiegill (1 inches iu 




throQghout. In the central compartment of the chamber,] 
imbedded among the compacted ashes of the floor, there wera 
found a finely polished hammer of grey granite (Fig, 343)j 
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4 inches in length, pierced with a hole for the handle ; tlie 
point end of a finely finished flint knife with a ground edge 
(Fig, 244); an arrow-head of flint, triangular in form, but 
lop-sided, and hollowed at the base (Fig- 245) ; an oval and 




j>oinled knife of flint formed fwin a flake trimmed to an edge 
all ronnd (Fig. 24G); several flakes, serrated on one side, 
which eeemed to have been used as saws, and a number 
of well-made scrapers of Hint of the usual form. In the 
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first compartment of the chamber auother arrow-heaJ of 
the same triangular form was found. 

The second cairn {Fig. 247), locally known as the Cah-o 
of Get, is situated in a hollow among the liills at 
Garrywhin, near Bnian. Its extreme length is about 80 
feet, and its greatest breadth about 60 feet. The bonis i 
project about 20 feet in front and about 15 feet behind 
The passage is 1 1 feet in length, about 2 J feet high at the 
entrance, and 2J feet wide, but it widens about 6 inches 
further in. The double wall, defining the outlines of the I 
external form, and the circular wall surrounding the chamber, 
again present themselves in this example ; but the chamber 
itself exliibits a singular variation. The divisional stones, 
which would have formed the partitions between the second 
and third compartments, are in their places ; but, instead of , 
being set across the floor as divisional stones, their faces are 
set flush with the walls, so that the second and tliird com- I 
partments are thrown into one, and the chamber is thus 
subdivided into two compartments only, instead of being , 
tripartite. Tlie first compartment measures about 6 feet by 
4^, and the second II feet by 10. Its walls Iiegin to con- 
vei^e about 5 feet above the floor. The roof had collapaed, 
and the chamber was filled with its ruins. The floor, as in 
the previous instance, was a compacted mass of ashes and 
bones, fully 18 inches thick. On the surface of the floor, in j 
tlie first compartment, were four unburnt skeletons, the J 
skulls lying close to the wall on tlie right of the entrance. 
In the compacted mass of ashes wliich formed the floor, the 1 
quantity of human and animal bones was verj' great. They 
were mostly more or less burnt and fragmeutary. The 
animals represented were the horse, ox, dog, deer, swine, and I 
probably the sheep or goat. Flint chips and flakes were J 
plentifully intermixed throughout the mass, and frognieiits 1 
of pottery of blackish colour, some of which retained indi-< 
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f cations of their having been portions of round-bottomed 
' vesaela, thin, hard-baked, well made, and mostly imorna- 
iuent«d, were equally abundant. The only other articles 
found were three finely 
made leaf-shaped arrow- 
heads of flint, one of which 
is shown in Fig. 2iS, 

Looking to the stnictural 
characteristics of these two 
examples, we find that they 
do not diffc-r from those that 
have been previously de- 
scribed, except in their length. 



« 



Fig. 248.— l.f«l-sliniifcl Arrow-li««1 
of Flint from Clinniliereil Crilni 
at GaiTj'wIiiii {«ctu»l «lu). 

They not only belong to the 
same type, but to the same variety of the type, — a variety 
whicli is distinguished by the peculiar projections from both 

I ends of the structure, which I liave called horns. 

L now proceed to describe other examples, ■which differ 

I from these in having no such projections, although they still 
possess the typical characteristics of a definite external form 
and an internal chamber. At Camster, not far from the 
long cairn previously noticed, a very large circular cairn 
(Fig. 249) crowns a small eminence in the moor. It 
measures 220 feet in circumference at the base, and aliout 
18 feet in height in the centre. "We obtained access to the 

f chamber from the top of tlie cnim. It bad been roofed by 

I two alabe, one of which had given way, and the chamber had 
become filled with the loose atones falling into it from above. 
Having cleared these out, we found the direction of the 
pass^e leading to tlie E.S.E. side of the cairn, and un- 
covered its exterior opening. It was packed full of stones 

[ from end to end, and as it is over 20 feet in length, and 
closely roofed with flags of enormous size, tliis packing of 
stones api>€ared to have been introduced purposely. At the 
exterior opening the passage is only about 2i feet high by 
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2 feet wide, increasing m height and width inwards, until, at 1 
the entrance to the hrst compartment of the chamber, it is . 




Fig. 249,— OroDnd-plitn of Chambered Ciini at Cam.iWr, Caithnen 
(7G rent in dianietsr}. 

about .1} feet high and 2^ feet wide. It is buttressed at 
intervals on both sides throughout its length by stones 
standing edge-ways in its walls, which help to support tlie 
mnasive roofing slabs, as well as to strengthen the dry-built 
M'alling, 

The chamber is tripartite on the ground-plan, and bairel- 
shaped in the vertical section (as shown in Fig. 250), the first I 
compartment forming a sort of Hat-roofed porch or ante- 
chamber to the barrel-shaped part or principal chamber, which 
is formed by carrying the walls over the top of the first pair 
of divisional stones, and uniting the second and third com- 
partments under one roof. The walls are 10 feet high, 
bulging slightly outwards in the middle, and contracting J 
upwards to the roof from a height of 7 feet above the floor. [ 
One of the roofing stones, as I have said, remained in its | 
place. The roof of the first compartment was also formod I 
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of two lar^e sUbs, which had their ends supported on the 
wall heads of the side walls of the compFirtment ; aud their 
sides were carried on transverse lintels laid across the inner 
sides of the doorways. The doorway entering the compart- 
ment from the passage was only 17 inches wide, and 3i feet 
high. The front wall on either side of it is formed of 
a single stone. The side walls are compactly built, and 
measure, the one 3 feet 7 inches, the other 3 feet 10 inches 
in length, and 3^ feet high 




The entrance from the first compartment into the larger 
chamber beyond it is but 15 inches wide, and 3 feet high. 
The divisional stones Hanking it are 7 feet high, and, as they 
form part of the walling of the oval chamber, they are set 
at an angle to the side walls of the front compartment, so as 
to fall in with the oval form of the chamber beyond. The 
third compartment is formed by two divisional stones, about 
4J feet distant from the second pair, and 3 feet from the 
back of the chamber. They are only 4 feet high, leaving a 
free space of 6 feet between them and the roof. 

A number of bones, both human and animal, were 
found on the surface of the floor of the chamber. Among 
these bones, on the surface of the floor, was an iron single- 
edged knife or dagger-blade, about 4 inches in length. In 
the middle of the passage, or about 4 yards outwards from 
the chamber, and nearly the same distance from the exterior 
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entrance, two Immau skulls, with the bones of the upper 
extremities, were found among the stones with which the 
passage was filled, Tlie bones of the lower extremities, if ii 
contact with the damp soil of the bottom of the pasae^e, 
would have decayed more quickly, and this we judged to be 
the reason why they were not found. These, and the bonea 
found willi the iron knife on the floor of the cliamber, we 
considered to be not necessarily connected with the original 
use of the structure. From their position they might have 
been introduced at any tinip, and must have been placed 
where they were found subsequent to the formation of the 
compacted mass of ashes and burnt bones of which the floor 
itself was composed. 

This layer of burnt bonea and ashes, which formed the 
floor of the chamber, was from 9 inches to a foot in thickness. 
Imbedded in it were a considerable number of fragments 
of human bones, and bones of animals, mostly imperfectly 
burnt, but in some cases completely calcined. We judged 
that at least three, if not four, different skeletons were 
indicated by the broken fragments, but probably the number 
was greater than this. Many fragments of pottery were 
found. They were chiefly portions of round-bottomed vessels, 
of a singidariy thin, black, hard-baked paste. Some had 
thickened, and others had everted, lips ; and one was pierced 
with holes immediately under the rim. They were mostly 
smooth and plain, but one of larger size was ornamented by I 
impressions of the finger-tip and nail obliquely thrust into , 
the soft clay. The only other manufactured object found 
was a small but finely formed flint knife (Fig. 251), of that ] 
peculiar variety of this implement which has a straight and ' 
well-gronnd cutting edge.'' 

' For other examples o{ this Tariuty of flint kiiife, see the fragmvnt 
foimil in the cnirn at Onniegill, figured at page U4G, and alao thoM de- 
wiribeil in Lecture VI., p. 360. 
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The external form of this cairn was not ascertained 
beyond the disclosing of the bounding wall for a few feet on 




either side of the doorway. This showed that a bounding 
or defining wall existed, and, fiom other indications, we 
concluded that it was probably continued all round the 
circumference of the cairn. But the distance and the 
expense forbade the further determination of this interesting 

■ question. 

On the summits of the hills of Yarhouse there were four 
cairns, the chambers of which had been explored about ten 
years previously by Mr. A. Henry Ithind, the founder of this 

l iJtoB tnreship. The results of Ins investigations of the floors 
) chambers, so far as they go, are the same as those 
1 1 obtained from the cairns I have now described. On 
the floors Mr, Khind found bones, unbumt, and in the Hoors 
burnt bones and pottery, but be met with no flint cliips or 
implements of any kind ; and his attention was not attracted 
to the external or structural form, although he remarked 
that the form of the intErmal chamber was similar to that of 
tlic greatest of the Irish cairns at New Grange, in Meath. 
In order to determine bow far tlie external configuration of 
these four cairns might correspond with tlie new idea of cairn 
rtnicture, which I had received from the investigation of the 
homed caims. I sj^ent some dme in making measured plans 
of the four whose chambers had been examined by Mr. 
IChind, and in clearing their external outlines from the mass 
of fallen stones by which they were concealed. They were 
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greatly dilapidated, bat the examination disclosed the fact 
that they also had originally possessed an external stnictural 
form on the ground-plan, the outlines of wliicli were defined 
in some cases by a single, and in others by a double, wall, in 
the same manner as in the homed cairns. 




Fig. 252.— Oroiinil-plaii nf Clinni'beTed Cairn ut Yiuliouw, Caitbness. 

The largest of this group, situated on the highest ridge 
of the Yarhouse Hills, is an oval-shaped cairn (Fig. 252), 
nieaauring about 65 feet in its longer, by 45 feet in its shorter, 
diameter. Its chamber is now not more than 8 or 9 feet in 
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I Jieight, but tJie stones thrown out of it had been piled to 
I 8 considerable lieight all round it. so that the outer slope of 
the cairn seemed nearly of its original altitude at about 
15 feet The passage leading into the chamber is about 
20 feet in length, but only 2J feet wide, and scarcely more 
, in height at the entrance. It is built in three spaces, 
oeparated by fl^stones set on edge, and projecting slightly 
I into the pass£^e-way. Tliese help to carry the lintels, and 
I at the same time to ateady the walls of the passage, as 
I we have noticed in the case of tlie Camster cairn. The 
[' chamber is, like the passage, somewhat irregularly built. 
1 It is tripartite, and at the height of about 7 feet above the 
I floor there are indications of convergence to form the spring 
1 of the rudely arched roof. The first compartment is about 
[ 6 feet by 4 feet, the middle compartment about 9 feet by 
I 6 feet, and the third compartment about 5 feet by 6 feet at 
I the entrance, and 4^ feet at tlie back. Tlie divisional stones, 
I ftnd the stone which foiins the back of the chamber, are of 
I great size. The remains of a double wall, which seems to 
I have surrounded the whole structure, and defined its external 
I outline, were traced for a short distance on either side of the 
I exterior opening of the entrance passage. The outer of the 
I two bounding walls also appears for some distance at the 
\ back of the cairn. 

Tlie second largest of tliese chambered cairns (which is 
I situated on the ridge of a hill considerably to the north* 
I ward of the first) is of circular form (Fig. 253), about 40 feet 
I in diameter. The original outline of its circumference is 
[ defined by a double retaining wall, which we were able to 
[ tolluw for a considerable distance on eillier side of the 
I axterior opening of the entrance passage. The passage itself 
Via about 15 feet in length, a little over 2^ feet wide at the 
I cxlvnuil entrance, and widening to about 3} feet imme- 
Ldiately behind the jambs, which ilank the entrance to the 
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chamber. The chamber in this instance is tripartite, wiu 
a semicircular ending similar to that of the chamber ia tfaw 




Tig. 253. — Orounil-pUD ofCbunbered Ciuni at Ysrlioiise, Coitlmeas. 

long cairn in the same neighbourhood, which has 
previously described. The total length of the chamber is 1 
about 15 feet, with a minimum width of about 5 feet Th« ] 
divisional stones are less massive than in the oval caim last 1 
described; the walla are greatly dilapidated, and all tha ] 
lintels of the passage gone. 

Tlie third caim (which is situated iu the immediate 
neighbourhood of the first) is considerably smaller (Fig, 2S4), 
being only about 30 feet in diameter. The pass^e, which is 
about S feet in length, leads into a tripartite chamber, nearl} 
15 feet in length, and nowhere exceeding 5 feet in widtk 
The back of the chamber reaches further towards the 1 
of the caim than in any of the other examples, and the Hm 
compartments into which it is divided are of nearly eqttn 
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ngth. The divisional stones are large, but not high, and 
i account of the dilapidation of the cairu there is no 
Satinet indication of the spniig of the arched roof. 




Pig. 2G4.-^;rDaad<pUii of Chaml)ered Cnlm at Yai-houBe, CdUuiesa. 

Tlie fourth cairn (Fig. 255) is in the immediate neigh- 
nirhood of the first and third, and is the smallest of the 




Mg. £Sfi.— Gmuucl.pUn of Cliamhered Cnirn at Yiirhoiu>e. CutliaoBii, 

lies, It is slightly oval in plan, measuring about 30 feet 
I the longer and about 25 feet in the shorter diamctei. 
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The pUBBge U about 10 feet in length by 2j feet in width. 
It leads into s chamber subdivided into two comportmenta, 
the first of which is triangular in form and about S feet in 
length, the side walls slightly curved, while the second is 
more rectangular in form, about 6 feet in length and 4^ feet 
wide. Like the last, this cairn is greatly dilapidated, ai 
the method of roofing the chamber is not now obvious, baW 
the probability is that, like all the others, it was covered 
an arching of overlapping stones. 

In another cairn, locally known as Cam Sigh, which 
excavated, on the opposite shore of the Loch of Yarhouse, the 
chamber had been completely destroyed by being quarried 
out for lintels to a neighbouring house and steading, but the 
exterior outline of the cairn showed the double circnlar 
bounding wall still standing to a height of from 3 to 4 feet, 
completely round the original circumference, though now 
imbedded about S feet within the verge of the loose stones 
■which formed the base of the cairn. 

Finally, 1 excavated a cairn on the bill above Bruatt' 
(Fig. 256), which, as we shall subsequently see, forma a. 
connecting link between the Caithness form and the Orkney- 
form uf chambered cairn. It was externally about 40 feet 
in diameter, rising to a height of about 1 4 feet. The passage 
was 10 feet long, 2 feet 9 inches wide at the entrance, where; 
it was 3 feet high, increasing in width and height inwardsi 
imtil it became 4^ feet wide, and 4 feet high at the entrant 
to the chamber. The chambered interior of the cai 
differed from that of the others, in this respect, that it con- 
sisted of a principal chamber of two compartments (like thi 
of the cairn near Ciarrywhiu '), and also presented the 
peculiarity of a small side-chamber opening from the 
principal chamber. The dividing slabs in the principal 
chamber did not rise to the roof, which formed 
' Figured anil dcBcribed at )>, 247, 
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'er both compartnients. The first eorapartmeiit measured 
feet on the door from side wall to side wall, and 4 feet 
from the jamb-like Btones at the aperture of the passage to 
the divisioual stones between the two compartments. The 
second compartment, with roundeil corners, was about 9 feet 
leter, and the extreme height of the walls remaiuing 
about 8 feet. They slanted outwards from the base to 
^nearly the middle of their height, and were again brought 
inwards above the middle by the overlapping of the stones 
to form a dome-shaped roof As usual a great stone was set 
the back wall facing the entrance, and there were other 




Fig. 3SS,— Onmnd-pUn of Cbsmbered Cnim ncnrfig/L Cnilliiii'M. 

> great slabs in the middle of the side walls where tht; 
xnd pair of dividing stones ought to have been, but inste.ad 
of projecting across the floor, they were set flush with tlie 
face of the wall aud the building carried over them. The 
small side-chamber opening off the principal chamber on 
the south side measured 4 feet by 3 feet, and was only 
feet high. It was irregular in shape, one of its end 
lis measuring 3J feet, and the other only 2 feet on the 
The roof was formed of a single flag, the floor of 
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another, and a third formed the partition between it and the 
principal chamber. On raising the flag which formed the 
floor of the side-chamber, another flag was found immediately 
beneath it, and beneath both a layer of clay 4 inches in 
depth, plentifully intermixed with charcoal, aahes, and 
burnt bones. Beneath tliia layer of clay tliete was a tliird 
flagstone, which lay upon the undisturbed subsoil of the 
hill. The whole floor of the principal chamber and the inner 
part of the entrance passage consisted of an accumulation of 
ashes and broken and burnt bones, about 12 inches in depth. 
The bones were those of human beings and animals. The 
human bones, though plentiful, were highly calcined, and soj 
much broken that it was impossible to determine the number^ 
of skeletons they represented. The animal bonea included 
those of the horse, the ox, the red deer, the swine, and sheep 
or goat, and a large-sized dog. Flint chips occurred in 
leas abundance than in the neighbotiring cairns, but the 
quantity of broken pottery was very great, amounting to 
several hundreds of fragments. Many of tliese were plainly 
portions of round-bottomed vessels, mostly of a dark, hard- 
baked paste, and occasionally ornamented with impressions 
of the finger-tip and nail thrust obliquely into the clay. 
The only other objects found were an oblong pebble with 
smoothed ends and sides, and a flat piece of bone 3 inches 
long with a smooth chisel-like edge — which may have 
moulding tools for pottery. 

At Khinavie, near Skelpick, in Strathnaver, Sutherl&nd- 
shire, there is a group of three cairns ranged in line (Fig. 257), 
which were examined by the late Mr. Mackay of Skelpick, 
at the instance of the late Dr. John Stuart, shortly after the 
excavation of the Caithness Cairns had drawn attention to 
their peculiar features. They have been recently described 
by Rev. Robert Munro, Old Kilpatrick,' aud I am indebted. 
' Proe. Hoc Atttiij, Scot., vol. xviii. p, 228. 
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to him for the use of his drawings and plans, which show 
their present appearance. They lie pretty nearly north aiu 
south, the two long cairns having their higher and wider e 
to the north. The largest of the two long cairns is 230 fee 
long and about 80 feet wide at the broad end, narrowing b 
about 50 feet wide at the other end. It contains a tripartita 
chamber in the north end, reached by a passage 1 7 feet i 
length, and about 2J feet in width, and nearly the s 
height. The first compartment of the chamber opening 
from the passage is at present inaccessible in consequence o 
the walls coming towards each other ; the second compart- 
ment is 5 feet in length, by about the same in width, and 
originally about 6 feet 10 inches in height; the third com- 
partment la over 7 feet in diameter, and about 8 feet i 
height At the exterior extremity of the entrance passa^ 
there is a semicircular arrangement of six upright stonet 
(Fig. 258) varying in height from 3 feet to 7 feet 10 inches 
and placed at distances varying from 10 feet to 16 feet aptu 




Fig, 2GB.— North Bnd of larger Chambered Caini nt Rhinavle. 

They occupy a position with respect to the entrance 
into the cairn similar to that of the expanding " homa 
the Caithness cairns. A similar arrangement of smallei 
stones exists at the lower end of the caim. 

The second, lying to the northward of the first caim, la 
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■n oblong heap of stones about 100 feet in lengtiL It has 
ijiot been excavated, but there are indications of its 
chambered character. 

The third cairn, furthest to tbe north, ia circular, about 
fiO feet in diameter, and contains a central cliamber, the 
walla of which are composed of five great slabs set on end, 
and the intervals between them filled with dry built walling. 
The chsjnber is iibout 8 feet in diameter, and nearly the 
same in height 

No relics of any kind were discovered in the examina- 
tion of these chambers, but the floors still afford indications 
of the presence of charcoal and burnt bones, and there can 
be no doubt that their contents were analogous to those of 
Hbe other Caithness cairns. 

A fourth cairn of the same type (Fig. 259) is situated at 
some distance from these, on the other side of the burn of 
Sfltelpick. It is about 220 feet in length, and 20 to 30 feet 
in width. It lies north and soutli, and has a passage 10 or 
12 feet in length, leading into a chamber of two irregularly 
■oval compartments, the first about 8 feet by 10, and the 
Becond about 10 by 12 feet, each being apparently about 
8 feet high. The lintel over the opening leading from the 
one compartment into the other is stUl in its place, and 
measures 9 feet in length, 3 feet 6 inches in height, and 
18 inches in tliickness. Tlie walls of the chamber are 
irmed of great stones sot on end at intervals all round, the 
interspaces being filled up with dry walling. 

From this investigation of the peculiar features of these 
Caithness cairns, it is thus apparent that they differ widely 

their character from the structureless cairns of the 

inze Age, and that their typical characteristics are (1) the 
presence of a definite external form, which is structural, 
and (2) the presence of an interior chamber accessible by a 
It is also apparent tliat in this small area there 
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are two well-marked varieties of this typical form. One otl 
these resembles the Bronze Age caims in the circitlarity of 1 
its external form, while differing from them in its intfimal I 
construction. The other differs from the Bronze Age cainu, l 
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Pig. 2fiEI.— Oniimd-pUiiBiid enlarged plan ofChimbets of Cnirti, neorShelpick. 

both in external configuration and internal conatractit 
The inference is that the circular form passed on into 
Bronze Age, while the other form ditl not. and that the foi 
which is most unlike the Bronze Age form is the earlier 
the two. 

This earlier and more remarkable variety is exi 
a construction distinguished by its length — ranging in thi 
examples from 240 Lo 190 feet in length, lying approxi- 
mately east and west, with the higher end to the east, sad 
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terminatiDg at both ends in curvilinear projections, the 

whole external outline being defined by a double wall of 

dry-built masonrj-. In addition to this peculiarity of their 

external form, they also possess tlie peculiarity of being 

provided with an internal chamber, placed usually in the 

;her end of the structure, to which access is obtained by a 

lage of considerable length. The chamber is subdivided 

partitions of slabs, and its roof is formed of dry-built 

vaulting. In the totality of their peculiar features they 

differ from all constructions of similar purpose, and cou- 

ifltitnt^ a specific group, stamped with the characteristics of 

itrongly-marked individuality. But in their essential 

laracteristicB, they are easily recognisable as outlying 

examples of a general type, whose area is not confined to 

Scotland, although it is not known to extend beyond tlie 

bounds of Britain. A considerable number of examples 

ive been more or less completely investigated in England, 

liefly in the counties of York, Wiltshire, Somersetsliire, 

and Gloucestershire.' They are immense mounds varying 

from 100 or 200 to 300 or 400 feet in length, from 30 to 80 

feet in breadth, and from 3 to 10 or 13 feet in elevation. 

They usually lie east and west, having the higher end to 

the east, and the primary interments under the higher end. 

They contain deposits of many human skeletons, with bones 

animals, and evidences of funeral feasts. In the south 

^ England the burials in them are mostly unbumt, while 

the north cremation seems to have prevailed. Manu- 

itured articles are by no means numerous in their deposits, 

when they do occur, they consist chiefly of flake knives 

and scrapers of flint, and leaf-shaped arrow-heads of the 

' **In no county of England are Long Barrowa au nnmeroua oa in 

Wiltahiro. where I count aa many sa aiity of tbeau large ({rave -mounds, 

I ID the north of the county are cbumbercd. while there 

til chnuiben in Glouceitershire, three in Someraet, «nd 

■e." — Dr. Thiu'Dun, in Arehaoloijiit, vol. xliL p. 109. 
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BEime material, with fragments of pottery, — dark-coloured,"! 
hard-baked, rouud-bottoraed vessels, sometimea with rudi- 
mentary ear-Bhaped handles, and rarely ornamented,' 

One, called the West Tump Barrow, in tlie Cotteawold 1 
Hills, Gloucestershire, recently excavated by Sir John I 
Maclean, measures 149 feet in length, 76 feet wide at the j 
one end, and 41 feet at the other, its greatest elevatioa I 
being 10 feet 3 inches. It is slightly horned at the wide I 
end, which looks to the south-east, but it shows the pecu- 
liarity, which is common to all the English examples, of I 
having no such projections at the narrow end. The ex- I 
temal wall, which defines tlie structural ground-plan, is still I 
standing to a height of 3 feet. Entering from one aide of I 
the structure is a passage leading into the chamber, in which I 
the remains of many burials were found. In singular agree- I 
ment with the character of the Caithness burials, no imple- I 
ments, ornaments, or pottery were found, with the single I 
exception of a well-formed leaf-shaped arrow-head of flint, 1 
which was found in the passage leading to the chamber.* 
Another cairn of the same character, at TJley, in the same 
district, is 120 feet long, 85 feet in greatest width, and 
10 feet high. Its projections at the wide end, aDSWoriiig J 
to the horns of the Caithness cairns, are doubly convex in I 

' DeBcribing thu Long Barrow at Upper Swell, in Gtoacestorehin), 
ProtesHor BoUestou aaya : — "Thia Barrow may be taken u a ttixtiy 
illustrative specinieii of tha horned variety of Long Barrow — a variety of 
tbe tumulus of the Non-ma tallio Period, which ia repr«Benteil in CaitboM*, 
u described by Mr. Joseph Anderson, aa well as in the south 
Gnglaod, ood found to oontaio these interments similarly arraaged, it 
pottery and implements of a similar tyt>e and nidcuesB to those whicfa 
we have found here." 

< 3ee the descriptions of tbeso Horned Long Barrows of Gloucester J 
■hire, by Sir John Maclean (with plans and drawings), in the Traruaelioi 
at the Bristol and Gloncestersbire Arcb»ological Society, voL v. pp. 88, 1 
201 ; Dr. Tburnam's paper on Long Barrows, in Arckaologia, voL xlij., 
for those of Wiltshire ; and Canon Oreenwell's Briiith Barrcwi (or thoM 
o( Yorkshire, etc. 
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their outlines, giving to the ground-plan the appearance of 
an extremely elongated heart-shaped figura Between these 
projections, as in most of the Caithness examples, is the 
entrance to a chamber, 22 feet long, 4^ feet wide, and 5 feet 
high. Another cairn at Ablington, in the same district, is 
270 feet long, 100 feet wide, and 12 feet high; its base 
defined by a double wall, faced only to the outside, a feature 
which we have seen to be characteristic of the Caithness 
examples. Another, at Bela's Knap, 197 feet in length, 
75 feet wide, and 12 feet high, had also an elongated heart- 
shaped form, with several chambers entering from the sides. 
Others, at Upper and Nether Swell, Avening, and Eyford, 
exhibit more or less of the same general character. In view 
of the excessively pronounced peculiarities of that character, 
there is no escape from the inference that they are all the 
work of one race of men. In the words of the late Professor 
Eolleston, "The peculiarities of a Homed Cairn are such 
that it is impossible to imagine that they do not indicate to 
us that one race of man, and one only, must have combined 
them as they are combined. And their geographical dis- 
tribution shows with equal conclusiveness that of whatever 
stock that race may have been, they were a homogeneous 
people spread over the whole area of Britain." 
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LECTURE V. 

CHAMBERED CAIRNS OF ARGYLL, OKKNEY, ETC. 

In thia Lecture I shall describe first a series of cham- 
bered cairns lying to the south of the Caithness group, 
iu the county of Argyll ; second, a series of chambered , 
cairns lying to the north of the Caithness group, in the 
Orkney Isles, for the purpose of comparing their character- I 
istics and contents with tliose of the typical group; and, j 
lastly, I shall notice briefly a variety of chambered caim 
occurring in Strathnairn, which, by the peculiar feature of j 
an encompassing circle of standing stones, appears to pre- I 
sent a transitional form between the tj'pes of the un- 
enciicled chambered caim of the Age of Stone and the I 
encircled grave-ground and unchambered caim of the Age 
of Bronze. 



In 1871 Dr. K. Angus Smith explored a large chambered 1 
cairn at Achnacree, near Loch Etive, Argyllshire.^ In form I 
the cairn was approximately circular, 75 feet in diameter, ' 
and rising to a height of 15 feet in the centre. There were I 
traces of an encircling trench and embankment at a distance I 
of about 30 feet from the exterior base of the cairn. The I 

' A detailed acvolmt of his exploratioDB in ArgyllBbire waa ^ren fafl 
Dr. AngOB Smith in tfae Proe. Sor. Antiq. SeoL, vol. ix. p. 396, : 
in a separate work, Bubsequeatly published, and entitled Loch £tm a 
the Sviu <if Uimaeh. 
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entrance to the interior faced the south-east, and the chamber 
was reached by a passage about 3S feet in leoglli, 2 feet 
■"wide, and 3J feet high, lined throughout with fiat slabs, aud 
»vered with lintels. The constructional features of the 
pehamber and passage are shown in the ground-plan and 
section. Fig. 260. The chamber resembled that of the 
Caithness cairns in being triply divided, but differed in the 
manner of the division. In this case each of the three com- 
partments of the triply divided interior space formed a 
separately roofed and walled chamber, the second compart- 
ment entering by a doorway with a raised sill in the back 
of the first, and the third entering similarly from the back 
of the second. The passage decreased slightly in height 
from the entrance inwards, so that at the entrance into the 
first division of the chambered interior it measured ouly 
^^ about 2 feet 2 inches square. The first of the three com- 
^^■iputments of the internal chamber measured on the ground 
^^v 8 feet by i feet. The walls were formed of flat slabs, set on 
^^vedge in the lower part, with dry walling over them. The 
^^B tipper layers of this dry walling ovcriapped each other 
^^Htowards the interior, so us to bring the space to be covered in 
^^■to an area of 5 feet 4 inches by 1 foot 10 inches, at a height 
^^Bof 7 feet from the floor. The roof was then finished by a 
^^B angle covering stone of great size. Tlie other two compart- 
ments are of smaller area, and present no overlapping of 
the upper parts of tlie walls, but are simply covered in at 

■a lower elevation by large fiat slabs. 
The floors of the three divisions of the chamber were 
covered with loose stones. There is no distinct record of 
their contents, so far as relates to the burial deposits, beyond 
the fact that in the earthy layer which formed the floor there 
were found a number of fragments of urns of peculiar form, 
phich are fortunately preserved. One of these urns (Fig. 26 1 ) 
B almost entire. It is formed of a fine dark-coloured, hard- 
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Mked paste, with Uttle or no intermixture of grit. It 
ft wide-mouthed, thick-lipped, round-bottomed vessel, 



recu 
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uring 7 inches in diameter and 4 inches in depth. 

ta broad flattened rim is slightly bevelled outwardly, and 

leourved below. It is destitute of ornamentation, but the 

smooth exterior surface has the appearance of being slightly 

scraped vertically. A second urn (Fig. 262), of which only 

tew of the fragments were recovered, exhibits the same 

iGuliarfoTni, but with more upright sides, and two exterior 

)jections near the spring of the rounded bottom, A third 

of larger size, but of the same round-bottomed form, has 

a broad bevelled lip, and is marked by a series of vertical 

scorings or scrapings all over its exterior surface. In form 

and character it closely resembles that shown in Fig. 263 

from another Argjllshire caini, next to be described. 

In October 1864 a large cairn at Largie, near Kilmartin 
Argyllshire, was opened by Eev, Canon Greenwell of 
Durham.' The cairn had been a verj' large one, with a 
diameter of upwards of 1 30 feet, but the greater part of the 
stones had been removed for walls and drains. In the centre 
was a chamber lying nearly north and south. Its length was 
19 feet, its breadth somewhat less than 4 feet, and its height 
ftbout 9i feet. The aides were formed of large slabs, with 
irtions of dr>- walling of smaller stones, and the roof 
' Prot. Six. AhUii. Sect., vol. vi. ji. 33«. 
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lintelled over with long slabs. The south end of the chamber 
was formed of a single large slab, and at the opposite end 
two lai^e upright slabs projected from the side walls, leaving 
a kind of doorway between their opposing edges. The great 
dilapidation of the cairn may account for the absence of 
a passage leading into the chamber from the outside of the 
cairn. The chamber was divided into four compartments by 
divisional slabs set across the floor. Three of these had been 
previously disturbed. In the fourth and largest compartment 
there was a cist placed on the iloor in one comer, — a circiun- 
stance previously noticed also in one of the Caithness caime.' 
In this case the cist was open, and rifled. The substance of 
the floor of the compartment consisted of a layer of dark 
earthy matter, plentifully interspersed with burnt bones,! 
human and animal. In it were also found a number <^M 
flakes, knives, and scrapers of flint, and five barbeil arrow- ' 
heads of the same material, unbumt^ Of the arrow-headfla 
three were perfect, and two broken. — all beautifully andl 




delicately chipped. Close to the side of the chamber v/at 

found an urn (Fig. 263) of the same form and character a 

those &om the cairn at Achnacree. It is, however, coi 

' At Ynrhoase, deicribed in the previous tiprtiire, p. 230 
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ierably larger, being 0^ inches high, and 12J inches wide 
it the mouth. In shape it is a wide-moutiied, round-bottomed 
vessel, with upright sides, a broad flat lip bevelled outwardly 
snd recurving below. It is made of a tine, dark-coloured, 
hard-bakB<I paste, and the wliole surface is ornamented with 
vertical flutinga or scrapings, wbicli meet in the centre of the 

lunded bottom of the vessel. 
At Kilchoan, in the same county, in 1864, a chambered 

lim was opened by Ilev. K. J. Mapleton. The bulk of the 
leaira had been previously removed, and its height and 
diameter are therefore unknown. Its remains were traceable 
for 36 feet on the south side of the chamber, so that it liad 
probably exceeded 70 feet in diameter. The chamber was 
14 feet 8 inches in length, 8 feet 3 inches in height at the 
ihighest part, 4 feet » inches wide at the further end, and 
3 feet 8 inches at the entrance. Its sides were formed of 
massive slahs, the roof also was covered in by slabs of great 
size and weiglit, partially supported on struts fonned 
by long slabs set on end behind the side walls. The 
middle pair of stmts carried a cross-bearing stone, feet 
10 inches long and 30 inches thick, placed under the heavy 
end of the largest roofing slab. The chamber was divided 
into three compartments by slabs standing on edge across 
the floor, but not reaching to the roof. The floor of the 
chanil>eT contained deposits of burnt bones, with flint knives, 
scrapers, and flakes, and fragments of a well-made urn with 
a raised moulding and vertical flutings. 

In this group of Argyllshire cairns, we recognise the 
flame essential features of constniction and contents that 
give typical character to the Caithness cairns. Tlie ex- 
terior characteristics are wanting, but this may l>e due in 
some cases to the dilapidation of the structures themselves, 
snd in others to incomplete examination. The interior 
characteristics are that the cairns are chaml>ered and the 
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cliamljei'3 furnished with access from the exterior by a 1 
passage. The chambers are subdivided into compartmenta, J 
and the roofs are partly vaulted and partly covered with 
great flat slabs. The contents of the chamber floors are 
burials after cremation, accompanied by uma of a peculiarly 
fine, dark- colon red, and hard-baked paste. The urns them- 
selves are wide-mouthed, thick-lipped, round-bottomed 1 
vessels, with a peculiar ornamentation of vertical scrapings ] 
or flutings over the whole exterior surface. No traces of ) 
implements of metal are pi-esent, and any implements or I 
weapons that have been recovered from the deposits are I 
knives, scrapers, and arrow-heads of chipped flint. 

To the north of Caithness there is, in the Orkneys, a 
group of cairns of a singularly interesting character. They 1 
are few iu number, but very remarkable for their magnitude 1 
and the special characteristics of their construction. The J 
best known of these is the chambered moimd of Maeshowe. 1 
situated nearly a mile to tlie east of the great stone circle of I 
Stennis. on the opixisite side of the Locli of Stennis. Ex- 
ternally it has not the appearance of a cairn, but of a mound, ] 
92 feet in diameter and 36 feet in height, surrounded by a ] 
trench 40 feet wide, and still in some parts about 8 feet deep. 
The mound covers an uiternal construction of stones, con- 
taining, as shown in the annexed ground-plan and section ! 
(Fig. 264), a central chamber, about 15 feet square, to which ] 
access is provided by a passage 54 feet in length. The I 
doorway by which the passage enters the chamber is 4 feet 
8 inches high, and 3 feet 4 inches wide, decreasing in height 
and width as it proceeds outwards, till at tlie exterior 
entrance it becomes only 2 feet 4 inches wide. The original 
height of the exterior entrance is unknown, as the covering 
slabs were wanting for 22J feet inwards from the exterioi 
entrance. About 30 feet outwards from the chamber there i 
are checks for a door, and immediately behind them a recesa | 
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a one side of the passage, 2 feet deep and 3^ feet in height 
Pimd width, iu front of which there was found a slab, which 



might have been i 



I door.^ From this do( 



i 



loorway in- 
wards, the passage is 4 feet 4 inches high, and 3 feet 3 inches 
wide, continuing of that height and width for 26 feet, when 
a is again narrowed to 2 feet 5 inches by two slabs placed 
nprijiht against the walls to form cher-ks for another door. 





Fig. 2e4.-<ir..uii. 

;7he chamber, which uteasnres on the floor 15 feet 4 inches 
14 feet 10 inches, was about 13 feet high when excavated 
Mr. Farrer in 1881, hut the upper part had fallen in, aud 

^tlie Driginal height may have been nearly 20 feet. The 
ige enters in the middle of the west side, aud in the 

oentre of the east, north, and south aides of the chamber are 



' U«eihow« u tho only chambered c 
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openings about 3^ feet square placed at a height or about! 
3 feet above the floor, and giving access to small oblong cells I 

about 3 feet high, 4 feet 6 inches wide, and varying from 
7 feet to 5 feet inches in length. The stonea of which 
the chamber is built (see Fig. 265) are undressed slabs and 
blocks of the bard, close-grained, and tliin-bedded claystoi 




of the district, which rise from their beds in rectangular J 
blocks and slabs with clean vertical joints. This natural J 
peculiarity of the stone has enabled the builders to fit them 
closely together, and to build their walla with nearly lu 
smooth and vertical surfaces as if the stonea had been hewo j 
for the purpose. In the comers buttress-like projection*! 
are placed, to assist in carrying the overlapping stones of thaq 
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roof. These are, for the most part, single atones of the 
requisite length, but of varying thickness, laid upon each 
other, so that each successively projects beyond the stone 
below it. As has been said, the roof had fallen in, or had 
been partially broken down at some time previous to the 
excavation in IBGl. In point of fact, there are indications 
which lead to the conclusion that the chamber was broken 
open, probably in the hope of finding treasure, in the twelfth 
century. 

Within the range of from 3 to 11 feet above the floor, 
the walls of the chamber are thickly covered with liunic in- 
scriptions.comprising in the aggregate more than ninehundred 
letters. The forms of the letters are those of the later variety 
of the Scandinavian Runes, which, as Professor Munch in- 
forms us, are never older than about A.I). 1150. They are but 
sUglitly scratched on the stones, and the majority of the in- 
scriptions are such as men seeking the shelter or concealment 
of the broken chamber might scribble from mere idleness.' 
But one of the longer inscriptions is of greater interest, 
liecause it supplies the information of the breaking open of 
the mound, and gives an indication of the time when this 
was done. It states that the Jorsala-farers — the pilgrims to 

' One inacription Htkteathat "Tbatir the Viking catne hereto weary," 
Another gives the whole letters at the Banji; alphabet. Others coasiat 
airaply of t, nua's naiae, with the formula, " wrot« tlii«,'' or "carved 
this." u " Henauml Hardaxe carved these Rimei." One t«llii us what 
WM thought of the origin oE the mound itself by these scribblerB. Their 
tradition was that it waa Lodbrok's sorcery hall. Ragnar Lodbrok was 
a mythical hero, who filled the place in Scandinavian legendary lore which 
WW given by tbe Celta in their popular tales to Pingal, and by the 
Esgliah in their romantic |KMitry to King Arthur. The meaning of this 
altribntion of the moond to Lnlbrok as a sorcery ball is therefore that 
the people who ascribed to it this fabulous origin knew nothing of ita 
r«al history. Translations of the whole of these inncriptiuns will be foand 
n the Proaediiig* o/thr Society qf Anllquarir* o/ScoHaml, vol. v, p. 247, 
ind in Mr. FarreHs privately printed work on Maesbowe, which gives 
I (aosiinilcs of the inscriptions themselves. 
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Jerusalem — brnke open the Orkahaug in the lifetime of the 
blessed Earl, and that there was (supposed to be) much 
treasure hidden in it, but that the treasure had lieen carried 
away before the Jerusalem men broke into it. The name 
" Orkahaug " occurs once in the Orkncyinga Sai/a iQ anch a 
connection as would fit this locality.' It occui-s nowhere 
else unless in this inscription on the wall of the chamber, 
and here it seems to be the name which was then applied to 
the mound of Maeshowe. Earl Eogavald, the saint, who 
died in 1156, and was canonised, is the " blessed Earl " of 
the inscription. In 1153 he performed the pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem. The Saga tells the names of the Orkneyraen 
who were to go with him, and that they occupied two winters 
in making their preparations for the journey. In the spring 
of 1152 Earl Rognvald went to Norway, and gathered a band 
of his fiiends and their followers there, who came over with 
liim to Orkney. There they spent the winter of 1152-53, 
until the expedition was ready. In the enforced idleness of 
auch a body of rough adventurers, the breaking open of such 
a mound as Maeshowe would be a welcome pastime.^ Among 

* *'Earl Harold commenoed bis voyage (from Caithaeaa) to the 
Orkneya during Yult-tide, He had four ships and a hundred men. Two 
oightH he lay ander Garekaay, They landed in Hafnarvag in Hroaaay 
(the mainland taU), and the thirteenth day of Yule-tide they walked to 
Fiord (Firth). They apenC the Yule-Holiday at Orkahaug. Thero two J 
of their men were seized with madneas, which retarded their journey." — I 
TA* OTkntymga Suga (Edinhorgh, 1873) p. 159. I 

' BarrowB and cairns at a very early time attracted treaaure-seekera. ' 
The AnglO'Saxon poem of Beomil/giveB a vivid deecription of a rhambeved 
tumulus, with its treasure of weapons and rich ornaments, and veaaela o( 
heathen gold, watched over hyadragon. The "breaking of a how" had 
always been a famoas exploit io the estimation of the Northmen. The 
earlior .Sagas refer to each adventures as proofs of the greatest daring, for 
the breaking of the tomb and spoiling of the treaiuro was never com- 
plcted without apersonal encouater with the Haughuie — the tenant otths 
tomb, — who seited his weapons and started up to cuulrout the despoOen 
with his supernatural strength. The " Buguoy " of Maeshowe slill Uvea 
in the imagination and legends of the coontry people. Tbo AandU qf 
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the uamea that are corveil ou the stones of its chamber are 
those of Ingibiorg, Ingigerd, Thorir, Helgi, Iiigi, and AniGim. 
AU these are names of persons who are mentioned in the 
Saga as living in Earl Eognvold's time, and several of tliem 
were closely connected with him.^ 

But this episode in the later history of the chambered 
mound of Maeshowe has no bearing whatever upon the 

Uljiler recurd the breaking of the );reat turnuJUB at DowLh od the Buyne, 
by the Northmen. Roy»l lioeacea were sometimeB graated (or the digging 
of barrowt in Engl&nd, uiil, eo late as 1344, Thomiis of Walainghim 
recordg the ilBjing of the dragon that guarded a barrow, sod the recovery 
of n great treuure of gold hy the retaiuers of the Bart of Warrcnne. 

' There are other indications which [xiiat to this period as the 

probable date of these iDscriptions. Tlie forms of the letters accord 
with the stylo Died in Norway in the first half of the twelfth century. 
and the ortbography almost exactly resembles that oE the earlier Ice- 
laodioMss. fi'oin about 1150. Two of the inBcriptioDS are associated with 
croBsea. One, on the great buttress next the doorway on the north side oE 
the chamber, contains the name Thorir, and beneath it a Latin cross with 
circular dote at the extremities. Another, on the corresiHinding buttress 
at the south side of the chamber, has the wonts, " Ofram Sigurdaon 
curved these Uunes," surrounded Iiy six ecjual-armed crosses, and a 
seventh in the centre of the iascription. On the edge of the same 
buttress is the ligure of a nondescript auimat, earved with mui'h spirit, 
but in a purely canventional style. In form and attitiule it somewhat 
resembles the griffin of the West Highland crosses, but the style is more 
arcbJUc, and its characteristics are more akin to those of the later Celtic 
manoscripts. It stands with its head thrown bock, its tongue protruding, 
and one fore-paw uplifted. Its body is covered with scale-liks markings 
•imilar to Iboie which are characteristic of the nondescript animals 
employed in the deooration of the Manx crosses of the twelfth century. 
The toil of the animal is represented as curving under it, and (lasiing 
through the body upwards, to terminate in a complicate<l scroll-like 
endiny. This is a Celtic peculiarity, conspicuous in the later Irish 
moDnacripta. Lastly, it has the Celtic eye— back wordly pointed, 
forwordly rounded. The eye of the Scandinavian conventional beast ia 
invariably the reverse of this — backwordlj rounded, forwardly pointed. 
Tbit characteristic is constant in the examples of Scandinavian con> 
ventioual beasts carved on the Rnne-inaoribed monuments of Norway and 
Bireden. The general bearing of the whole of the indications affordetl 
by the characteristics of the inscriptions, and the carvings which are 
Mwciateil with them, is towards their attribution to a twelfth -century 
da(«. 
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questions of its origin and purjiose, As I have said, the indi- 
cations of that purpose, and the evidences of its earlier 
history, in all probability lay hidden in its floor, and have not 
been placed on record either by its earlier or later expIorersL 
But the character of the structure itself, its chamber and 
passage, and the vaulting of its roof, link it with the class of 
structures which I have been describing, and prevent ita being 
linked with any other typical claas.^ I have therefore no 
hesitation in concluding that the structure of Maeshowe is 
closely allied by its essential characteristics to the type of 
chambered cairn which we have traced on the maiuland of 
Scotland from Caithness to Argyll. But it belongs to a 
variety of that type which is strongly differentiated. It has 
the passage, tJie chamber, and the vaulted roof that are the 
common features of the type ; it has also the subdivision of 
the interior, which is the prominent cliaracteristic of the 
majority of the examples that have been described ; but it 
differs most strikingly in the manner in which that enb- 
division is accomplished. In most of the Caithness cairns, 
and in some of the Argyllshire examples, the subdivision is 
accomplished within the area of the chamber itself, by slabs 
set transversely across the floor. In one of the Caithness 
caims (Fig. 256), a small side cell is constructed, openiug 
off the chamber. This is the metliod adopted in Maeshowe. 
The Caithness cairn has a subdivided chamber, with a cell off 
one side ; Maesliowe has an undivitled chamber, with a cell 

> The clam oF aepukbrsl Btmcturea charuL-terised by aa intenul 
uhamber construuti^d of atone, with a vaulted roof, and having a paoaga 
leadiug into it from the outside, <loeB not eiiat Id Norway. It U not 
uncommon in IreUud, where the largest exnmplua are found. ChamberMl 
iepuluhral uioundH or cairaa, with juuiaageB leading into them, are found 
in DeDmark and Brittany, but they differ from those in Scotland and 
Ireland, io being roofed with flat stones of enormous aiie, and not vanlt«d> 
But, wbatever may be the differences in tbe construction of the obamber, 
nil the chambered cainu of the north. western area of Etir()]ie ajijieftr 
belong to tlie Stone Age. 
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off each of its three sides, the fourth giving access to the 
passive. This development however lias some title to be 
classed as a local variety. 

Ou the Holm of Papa Westray, a small uninhabited 
island Ij-ing off the west side of Papa, there is a very 
peculiar structure on the highest part of the island, which 
here rises to an elevation of about 60 feet. It is an oblong 
cairn with rounded ends, 115 feet long, 56 feet broad, and 
10 feet high. It is a chambereti cairn, but in the form and 
arrangements of the chamber (shown in the accompanying 
ground-plan. Fig. 260) it presents certain remarkable 
pec-uliarities. The entrance is on the east side, near the 
middle of its length. It is a low and narrow passage, 1 foot 
10 incliea wide, 2 feet 8 inches liigh, and 18 feet in length. 
It is liiitelled over by large oblong flags, which are mostly 
placed on edge for strength ; the last lintel at the inner end 
measures 4 feet iu length, 2^ feet in breadth, and about a 
foot in thickness. The chamber to which the passage gives 
access is long and narrow, measuring 67 feet in length, hy 
about 3 feet in width throughout. It is divided into three 
tomjwrtments by two partition walls thrown across towards 
the ends, the centre compartment being 45 feet in length, 
tlie larger of the two end compartments 1 2 feet, and the 
smaller 7 feet in length. Opening off the main chamber are 
a series of small cells, irregularly formed, and roofed by 
overlapping stones. Off the central compartment there are, 
on the one side, one donl-le and two single cells; and on the 
other side is the same arrangement, hut in reverse order. 
Off each of the three sides of each of the end compartments 
is a single celL The internal arrangements of this 
thus consist of a principal chamber divided into three 
^eompartments, and surrounded by ten single and two double 
cells opening off the main chamber. The side cells a^'erage 
between 4 and 5 feet in length, 3 feet in width, and from 3 to 
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Sj feet in height Their doorways are on the level of thq 
floor of the main chamlier, thus differing from the aide o 
in Maeshowe, wliich are elevated 3 feet above the floor. Th^ 




I I 



doorways here vary from 18 inches to 2 feet in width, aoi 
from 20 inches to 2 feet in height, so Uiat the cells can only it 
entered by squeezing in on all-fours. The main chamber t 
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ftbom 9 to 10 feet in height, but the upper parts of the walla 
tare gone, although the height could not have beeu much 
I'peater. Captain Thomas remarks that \fhen the structiire 
twas excavated by him in 1851,* the convergence of the side 
I walla to within 2 feet 8 inches of each other still remained. 
Wlien I saw it in 1872 it was much dilapidated, and the 
convergence in some places scarcely perceptible. 

i in the case of Maeshowe, the excavation of this 

Inmarkable structure was absolutely destitute of results, so 
far as the evidence to be derived from an investigation of the 
contents of the floors is concerned. No implements or other 
relics were found, and we are left to draw conclusions aa to 
the character of the stnicture from its typical characteristics 
•lone. Hut these are in themselves sufBcient to determine 
conclusively its typical relations. It possesses tlie character- 
istics which are typical of the Caithness cairns, though 
strongly diU'erentiated in its details. It is a chambered 
cairn, with a subdivided chamber ; it resembles them also 
jn possessing a definite external outline, a facing wall 2 to 
8 feet in height being still traceable along the side next 
the entrance. It possesses the tripartite character of the 
Caithness cairna, in combination witli the special character 
given to Maeshowe by the construction of cells in the walls 
of the main chamber. It has the low narrow passage 
■characteristic of the "house of the dead," and it stands 
Econspicuously, like tlie majority of cairns, on the highest 
>oint of the island, so as to be seen afar of the passers-by 
a land and sea. 

At Quoyness, in Elsness, in the island of Sanday, 
)rkney, a large chambered cairn (Fig, 26T) was excavated 
f Mr. Farrer and Mr. Petrie in 1867.* The cairn is close 
' " Celtic Autiquitiea of Orkney," in Arelfrologui. vol. xxiiiv. p. 127. 
' It i> described, but very imperfectly, by Mr. Farrer in the Procetd- 
M Q/* Ihe Soc. Aiiliij. Scot; vol. vii. p. 308. Tbe groand-i>tikn has been 
mwn by t4ir H. Dryden from Mr. Pctrie's nieuuremanta snd notei. 
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to the sea, and only a few feet above high-water mark, 
had been considerably reduced by the removal of stones £ 
various purposes before its investigation by Mr. Farrer. Itj 
diameter was about 63 feet, and its greatest height abooftS 
12J feet. From the quantity of dt'bris about and around il 
there is no doubt that originally it must have been vei 
much larger. The exterior outline of the cairn, which i 




circular in form, seemed to have been defined by a doubSajfl 
wall, faced only to the outside, after the manner of tbdl 
chambered cairns of Caithness. The face of the inner 8UB>I 
rounding wall was abont 3 feet 10 inches from the exten 
wall face, and both were still about i feet high. On t 
south-east side of the cairn was the entrance to the c 
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passage itself was 24 feet in length, 3 feet high, and 
II inches wide, roofed throughout ita length by flat lintels 
across, and slightly widening and increasing in height 
ards the chamber. The chamber in the centre of the 
irn was of oblong shape, and nearly rectangular, 12J feet 
length, 5j feet wide, and the walla still standing to a 
ht of 12 feet. The roof of course was gone. Opening 
this chamber were the entrances to six smaller, irregu- 
rly oval cells. These entrances were from 18 t« 23 inches 
and but little over 2 feet in height. The cells to 
■which they gave access were placed two on each of the long 
aides, and ono on each of the ends of the central chamber. 
Their wails rose with an inward curve to a height of from 
to G feet, and at that height the roofs were closed in with 
it stones. The two largest of these cells are 7 feet 2 inches 
length by 4 feet 8 inches in breadth, and 6 feet by 4 feet 
tively; the others are slightly smaller. At the dis- 
ice of 1 2 feet within the external wall there was a retain- 
ing wall within the mass of the cairn surrounding the 
chamber, similar to that in the cairn at Orniiegill, near 
nibster, in Caithness.' The structural characteristics of this 
cairn thus combine the peculiarities of two local groups: 
the double external walling, defining its circular outlines, 
Aod the retaining wall surrounding the chamber, are features 
the Caithness group, and the oblouy rectangular chamber 
ith smaller cells opening from its sides are features of the 
Orkney group. The floors of the chamber and its surround- 
ing cells do not appear to have been e,\amined with suSicicnt 
care,' but the nature of the relics that were found, when 
token in cuunection with the general features of the struc- 
tore, is sufficient evidence of the sepulchral character of 

' See the deicription and figure of thia caini, p. '24a, 
^ The relicB [rom the chambered c&imB are moatly found imbedded io 
the mbrtMice of the Boon, Bomctimes at a coniideraUe dejith. 
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the citim. In three of the smaller side cells quantities ( 
unburnt hixman bones were found, and in the central 1 
chamber Bimilar lemains were also found. Dp. Thurnam 
Bays of tliem : " There are fragments of twelve or fifteen 
skulls, some male and some female, some of them children 
or quite young persons ; one or two of them have the J 
appearance of having been cleft prior to being interred, I 
and the teeth in the lower jaws are much corroded." I 
Among the human bones some bones of animals 
observed, which are described as "apparently of the ox."' 
No pottery is mentioned, but it is not stated that it waa I 
looked for under the surfaces of the floors. Three objecta J 
of human workmanship were found in the course of the I 
excavations. The precise position of their occurrence is I 
not recorded ; but it is noted by Mr. Petrie that one of the 1 
two stone implements was found in one of the side cells. I 
It is of dark bituminous schist (Fig. 268), 4| inches long^l 
and 3J inches diameter, with a longitudinal groove and | 




doable-pointed ends. The other stone implement (Fig. 269VJ 
of the same dark-coloured schist, is three-pointed, and haal 
two grooves passing round the central ridge opposite to the 
longest of its three projections. Its appearance is au^eative 
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of tlie intention of its being fastened to the end of a handle, 
in the line of its longest pi-ojection, by cords passing round 
the grooves. The third implement (Fig. 270) is of bone, 
7 inches in length, round »nd tnpering, the surface com- 
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•3 (7 iucUeg in lenglb). 

pletely polished, and having a curious projection on ouo 
side. All these implements ai'e unique in their forms, and 
I have nothing to say either as to their probable use, or 
whether they may be or may not be of the time of the 
original intcnnents in this cliambered cairn. But the cairn 
itself exhibits, both in its structural features and in the 
character of its contents, a series of charactemtics which 
sufficiently indicate its typical relationship.' 

At Quantemess, near Kirkwall, on the north aide of 
Wideford Hill, are the remains of a structure of the same 
typical character (Fig. 271). Externally it presented the 
form of a truncated cone, 1 28 feet in circumference at the 
base, and 14 feet in height, A long narrow passage led from 
the exterior into a central chamber of oblong form, 21 J feet 
long, fij feet broad, and 1 1 J feet high, constructed and roofed 
in the manner common to all those tiiat have been described. 
Off this lentral chamber were a series of six side cells, two 
opening off each of the long sides of the chamber, and one 

each of its ends, precisely in the same manner as the 

' Mi, Fairer Kod Mr. Petrie have both sitggegted the ixiuibiUty of 
sum tt Quoyncsa baring been orjgin&lly a broch, within the centr&l 
MM or oouit of which & " Pict's Home " was Bubaequently conetruot«d. 
Bnt then ia no eswntial fcatare of a broch apparent in the itructure, 
and all ita feature! are eiaeDtiaUy tbise of the chambered caimi. The 
relics recovereil from it are Buch m arc characteriitic of the loiiulchral 
OMrni, and all the nbject* that are cbanicteriatic of tlic contents of the 
brocha are altaent from ita c( 
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side cells of the Quoyness example. They differed from tha 
side cells opening oH' the central chamber of Maeshowe, in 
being placed on the same level as the floor of the central 
chamber. The doorways, or openings leading into then!' 
from the central chamber, were about 3 feet 8(iuare. 



lent-^H 




floors of tlie central chamber and side cells, wliich were of 
dark earthy clay, were plentifully charged with hones of 
men and animals, unbnrnt, hut mostly very much broken, 
though in one of tlie cells an entire humau skeleton i 
found. 

On the western declivity of Widefoi-d Hill, overlooking ' 
the Bay of Firth, another structure of the same description 
was explored by Mr. George Petrie in 1849. Its external 
appearance was that of a circular mound of moderate keiglK| 
and about 45 feet diameter. It contained a central cbambt 
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; loDg, 5 feet broad, and 7^ feet hif^li, roofed by the 
iping of the stones of the side and end walls till 
I was contracted to a space of 7 feet long and 2 feet 
wide, which could 1)e easily spanned by stones laid across. 
The side cells, which were only three in number, are placed 
irregularly round the main chamhi;r. The side cells are 
about 6 feet long by 4 feet broad, and 6 feet high, differing 
only by a few inches in their dimensions. They are roofed 
in the same maimer, by the walls convei'ging until the roof 
can be covered by a stone about a foot square. A bound- 
ing wall, faced only to the outside, of which 2 feet of the 
height still remained, surrounded the whole cairn at the 
base — a feature which we have so often remarked in the 
Caithness cairns. The chamber and side cells contained 
great quantities of bone3 of the common iloraestic animals — 
the horse, ox, sheep, and swine, just as the chambers of 
the Caithness cairns did, but, as in the cases of Maeshowe 
and tli6 oblong cairu on the Holm of Papa Westray, no 
human remains were noticed. 

In this group of Orkney chambered cairns there is a strik- 
ing similarity of feature. They all possess a central chamber 
with more or fewer side cells opening off it This gives them 
the distinctive character of a local variety of the general 
type. In the main, they are the same as the cairns of Caith- 
ness and Argyll, having internal chambers accessible by a 
IMissage from the outside, and their exterior outline defined by 
a bounding or retaining wall.' But tliere are other sepulchral 
structures in Orkney which present features more closely 
allied to those of the Caithness cairns. On the Holm of Papa 
Westray, on a low part of the Holm lying to the north-west 
' TLi« exterior buumlioi; w»ll U not noticed in nJU tile deacriiitioug uf 
tha lUflurent examplei, but Mr. P«tri«, in a general itcftcription at the*e 
■tnlctarei, while be hnd no hesitation in concluding them to be luiiul- 
uliral, stales tluit " in ov«ry iustance that has come under my observatiuu, 
tboy have li«eii lurrouiided by a facing or wall about 2 fi'ct high." 
19 
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of the great oblong chambered cairn, there is another c 
of smaller size, which presents the tripartite division of th« 
chamber, so characteristic of the Caithness cairns. Thffi 
structure was greatly dilapidated before I saw it in 1872,* 
but what remained was sufficiently distinct to enable me tol 
recognise it at once as a chambered cairn of the Caithness 
type.i The chamber was 12 feet long and G feet wide, and 
was divided into tliree compartments by upright flagstones 
projecting from each of the side walls partially across thaJ 
floor, and directly opposite to each other. The whole floorj 
of the chamber, in all the compartments, was strewed wichJ 
bones of animals, and on t!ie iioor, and imbedded in it, i 
the remains of at least ten liuinan skeletons, unhumt. Tliel 
animal bones were those of the common domestic animals, 
including goats and birds, but with a remarkable abundance 
of red-deer remains — no fewer than eleven paii-a of antlers 
having been enumerated, or something like a head of £ 
honis for each person interred. 

Another cairn in the island of Burray, which was aboutj 
60 feet in length, had crescentic endings, with a facing waill 
like those of the horned cairns of Caithness. It containec 
a central chamber, about 1 2 feet in length and 8 feet wide^l 
divided into three compartments by upright flagstonesil 
projecting from the side walls across the floor, opposite t 
each other, leaving a space of about 3 feet between tbeirl 
edges for a passage up the centre of the chamber. Tli« 
entrance passage, leading from the outside of the cairn t 
the chamber, liad been destroyed, and only a few feet of thw 
height of the chamber walls remained. Bemains of a lat^^ 
number of human skeletons, unhumt, were found in and 
upon the floor of the chamber. No fewer than ten human 
skulls were found in the first compartment, near the opening 

' A ground-plan of the chamber of this cairn U given by Mr. OMrge 
Fetne in the Proc. Stx. Anliq. Scot., vaL u. plate 3. 
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into the entrance paasnge. Remains of the common domestic 
animals were also found in abundance, no fewer than seven 
.^uUs of dogs having been identified among thein. 

A cairn at Bookan (Fig, 272), in the parish of Sandwick, 
id not far from Stennis, which was explored by Mr. Farrer 
in 1861, exhibits features in tho arrangement of the 
cliamher, which form a connecting link between the triply 
d ivided chamber of the Caithness group and the chamber 

^^HnTTOtmded by side cells, which is the prevailing variety in 

Orkney, The cairn was about 44 feet in diameter, and 

about 6 feet high, the upper part having been removed at 

some time previous to its examination. Eleven feet within 

s out^r edge of the base the original bounding wall or 

oing of the cairn, which defined its circular outline, was 
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Fig. 272,- 
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Timnd entire in its lower coui-ses to the height of a foot o 
tiiore. The passage, which was 21 inches in width, antf 
scarcely more in height at the entrance, led to a chamber 
almost square in form, with walla built in the usual maaner, 
hut with flagstones projecting into the area of the floor from 
all its sides, and other flagstones set at right angles to thenuJ 
The area of the floor was thus subdivided into a centralfl 
ohamber, into which the passage led, surrounded by other ■ 
cells separated from it by flagstones on edge. In the 
central chamber a flint lance or spear-head, and some frag- 
ments of clay urns, were found, but no human i-emains. In J 
the surrounding compartments tlie remains of a number o 
human skeletons were found. 

At Unstan, near the Bridge of Waitli, Stennis, Orkney.l 
u chambered caim of very interesting character was recently! 
excavated by Mr. E, S. Clouston. The cairn was situated ' 
on a little promontory projecting into the lake, and the part 
of the promontory on which it was situated was cut off 
from the land by a ditch. The extreme diameter of the J 
mound or cairn was upwards of .50 feet, but wilhiu thai 
irregular circumference of its base the usual double retain-r 
ing wall was found, defining the original outline of i 
approximately circular construction 40 feet in diamet« 
The double external wall was traced for some distance on thd 
north side of the cairn, the interval between the outer aad'| 
inner walls being about 3 feet. On the south-east side of tlu 
caim (Fig. 273) the opening of the passage was found. ThJ 
passage, which was about 3 feet wide and 1 4 feet in length, lei 
into an elongated chamber about 21 feet in length by Oj fea 
in extreme width, narrowing to about 4 feet at the one e]i4 
and 5 feet at the other. The chamber was divided int^ 
five compartments, by slabs placed on edge projecting f 
the side walls opposite each other, precisely in the t 
manner as in the Caithness cairns. The two end compi 
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hients had each a tliird alab placed across the openiny 

HietweeQ the projecting slabs like a door, and the compart- 

ttent at the south end had also a slab dividing ii into two 

nibdivisions lonyitudinally. From the centre compartment 




n»d-plin 



^^^VM tlie chamber a small side chamber opened on the west 
aide, about 7 feet long by 3 feet wide, Tlie two end com- 
partments and the small side chamber were partially paved 
with rough flags. The sepulchral deposits in this chambered 
cairn present a marked resemblance to those found in the 
chambered cairns of Caithness and Argyll. In the floor of 
H.tlie chamber and tho inner part of the passage there was 
tend a large quantity of unbunit bones, himian and animal. 
pierc was also evidence of cremation in the presence of 
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burnt bones and charcoal. The fragments of pottery fotmd'a 
among the bones, or imbedded in tlie floor of the chamber and I 
passage, were exceedingly numerous, and must have repre-l 
sented about thirty different urns. So far as they have been I 
found capable of reconstruction, these urns are, for the mostfl 
part, large, shallow, round-bottomed vessels, with more or leatl 
vertical rims, as shown in Fig. 274. This uni is !4 inc 




diameter, and 5 inches deep iij the centre. It is well 
modelled and ueatly made,— almost as evenly turned as if it 
bad been thrown on the wheel. The paste of which it is 
composed is dark coloured, bard baked, and free from 
admixtiu-e of stones. The rounded under part of the vessel 
is thin, the upright rim slightly thicker, and the lip, whicli 
is bevelled from the inside outwards, expands to J inch in 
thickness. There is no ornament on any portion of^tbo 
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Evesscl except the vertical rim, which is 21 inches high, and 
KBCored obliquely to right or to left in alternate triangular 
■'■paces. Another iim (Fig. 275), almost exactly similar in 
I form and character, is 13^ inches diameter, and 4| inches 
I deep ill the centre. It is not circular, hut slightly oval, and 
f the vertical rim, which is only 2 inches Iiigh, has ita lip 
I almost 3at and | inch in thickness. The oniameutatiou on 
I the vertical rim of this vessel differs from that of the iirst 
I urn only in the scorings of eacli alternate triangular space 
I being parallel to the lip of the vessel, while the others are 
f placed obliquely to left. A third urn of the same character 
I (Fig, 276) is 1 1 J inches diameter, and 4 J inches deep in the 



Figs. are. 277.-Uni 



centre, the lip tiat, and f inch in thickness, the vertical riui 
2^ inches high, ornamented like the first, except that it has 
two horizontal lines carried round uniler the brim. A fourtli 
urn of the same character, hut smaller (Fig. 277), measures 
9J inches diameter, and 3} inches deep in the centre, the lip 
flat, and i inch in thickness, the vertical rim Ij inch high 
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and ornamented (is the first, but with triangular a^iacea of 
longer base. The rims of two other urns, of lOJ and lOJ 
inches diameter, are extremely thin, and both ornamented 
%rith triangular spaces similar to the second. A distinct 
variety of this form, with the rim slanting outwards, ie 
indicated by several fragments with somewhat similar 
ornamentation. The lii^est vessel (Fig. 278) is of a reddish 




>f Uostui, Orkney 

paste, softer and more porous, and thicker in the body. It 
measures IBJ inches in diameter, and 5J inches in depth iu 
the centre, and has a slightly curved rim under a broad flat 
lip li inch across. The rim is slightly ornamented with 
scoringa of oblique lines to right and left. A perfectly plain 




vessel of oval shape (Fig. 270) measures 9 inches iu its 1 
greatest diameter across tlje mouth, and 4 inches deep, the J 
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she 

^^^ she 



Bitles bulging considerably, and then contracting to llie 
rounded bottom. Another form of plain, unornamented 
nm, indicated by several fragments, seems to have had 
deep and almost straight sides and a rounded bottom. 
There appear to have been tall, can-shaped vessels, but as 
none show more than a small portion of one side, with an 
indication of curvature at the bottom, their precise form and 
proportions have not been ascertained. One flat bottom 
only was fonnd, about 3J inches diameter, but the upper 
part of the vessel has not been recovered. The prevailing 
type is therefore that of a round-bottomed vessel of a hard 
dark-coloured [taste, with vertical brim, and thick flat or 
bevelled lip, and this is precisely the type which is 
characteristic of the chambered cairns of Argyll. The 
ornamentation in the Unatan pottery has more similarity 
to the style of the Bronze Age, but the cairn itself is 
chambered, and therefore of Stone Age type. The imple- 
ments and weapons that wore found in association with its 
sepulchral dei>oaita were all of flint, and their calcined 
condition indicates that they must have passed through the 
fire. Tlicy form a very interesting and suggestive group. 
There are four leaf-shaped arrow-heads (two of which are 
shown in Fig. 280), and one with barbs and stem. Tlie leaf- 
fihapeit arrow-heads are of large size, and well made, the 
-«bape inclining to the elongated lozenge with curvilinear 
The fifth arrow-head, which is barbed, is of smaller 
and has sufl'ered damage, but not to such an extent as 
rto oblit«rate its lUstinctive form. There was also found 
ft finely finished scraper (Fig. 281) of a form which is not at 
nil common in Scotland, with both sides as well as the front 
bevelled to a cutting or scraping edge ; and one of those rare 
implements of flint (Fig. 382), an elongated knife, witli the 
Ige ground smooth instead of being merely chipped. Such 
)und-ed[^ed knives have been found in other chambered 
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cainis in the north of Scotland, and tlie occurrence of tllia 
one in the Unstan cairn adds another link to the chain of 




evidence which connects it and them with the sepulchral 
usages of the Age of Stone. Another fliDt tool found in the 




chamber of this cairn is of exceptional interest, inasmuch 03 f 
it is the first recorded instance of its occurrence in connectioa J 
with sepulture in Scotland. The recorded instances of its J 
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I occurrence are exceedingly few, and it has long been 

ixepresented in the Museum by a single specimen. The 

[ present example (Fig. 283), from the chamber of the Unstan 

I cairn, is formed uf a long ridged flake, with the crrtwn of the 
ridge split off, and greatly worn 
by use at both extremities, 
It belongs to the class of im- 
plements styled by Mr. Evans 

I " fabricators," or flaking tools, 
and its use is presumed tu 

} have been that of a tool eni- 

[ ployed in the fabrication of 

f arrow-heads and other imple- 

I menta of flint 

Taking this Orkney grouj) 

I of chambered cairns as a 

I whole, we find it presenting 

' the same essential cbaracter- 
istica as are exhibited by the 
groups which have been de- 
scribed on the mainland of 

I Scotland. There ia cousider- 

Y able variation in the arrange- 

I ment of the chambers, and a 

I strongly marked tendency to 

I a grouping of smaller cells 

I round the main cimmber, 

I which may be regarded as a 

I local characteristic peculiar to ttie Orkney Islands. But with 

IdiiB local peculiarity there are associated iustancea of the 

■ tripartito chamber so characteristic of the northern mainland 
^ftrea, and in several cases the still more characteristic features 

■ of the bounding wall and curved extremities are presented. 

Comparing the general features of all the groups we have 



2S3.-liiiijlriiiL'iit of Flint 
from Cliinihfrad Ciini at 
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now examineil, we find that while the typical relafcionahipl 
is abundantly obvious, there is also obvious a strong local ' 
difl'erentiation in each of the groups, which imparts to it 
a special character of its own. But the general features of 
the burial deposits are essentially the same in all the groups. 
The deposition of many successive interments in one chamber, . 
the commixture of the bones of animals, — the ox, sheep, deer, f 
and dog, the horse and swine, — with those of the humaa | 
beings, the presence of burnt and unbumt interments in tin I 
same chamber, the general prevalence of the round-bottomed l 
form of urn, and the total absence of instruments of metal f 
from the groups of grave-goods deposited with the de-ad, are I 
features common to them all, irrespective of the external I 
form of the cairn in which tlie chamber is contained. 

Another group of cairn structures of very remarkable 
character is situated in the little plain of Clava, in Strath- 
naim, within a few miles of Inverness. It seems to have ] 
consisted originally of seven or eight cairns, but of these ' 
only two are now sufficiently entire to show the detmls of 
their structure. The eastmost cairn of the group (Fig. 284) 
was opened by Miss Campbell of Kilravock many years ago. 
It is approximately circular on the ground-plan, and measures 
about 60 feet in diameter, and 10 feet high. Its basal out- 
line is defined by a circle of lai'ge blocks laid close together. 
The opening of the passage is towards the west side of the J 
cairn. The passage, which is alxiut 18 feet in length and J 
2 feet wide, gives access to a circular chamber about 13 fee 
in diameter. The interior walls of the chamber are 1 
of large blocks at the base, and smaller stones higher i 
The roofs of both chamber and passage are gone, buti 
the walls of the chamber exhibit the signs of converg- 
ence common to all structures of the kind. "When 
chamber was cleared out by Miss Campbell, the floor i 
found to be composed of a thick layer of earthy clay, i 
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Irliich were burnt bones and the fragments of urns.' Judg- 
t from the description of these urns, they seem to have 




"■$!;-!- 



L Fig. 2SJ.— VkvrofChBmberBdCsirnatClsvii, Slrnthnfiirn, with it* 

^^ anrroDDiling Stone Circle. 

P {i'Tom a Drawing liy Rev. Dr. J. Jones.) 

ditfered from those found in the chambered oairns of 
Caithness and Ai^ll. They are of larger size, thicker, 
and more rudely made, of coarser paste, and leas carefully 
Sred In form and character tliey closely resemble the 
cinerary urns found in tlie circles and cemeteries of the 
Bronze Age, as described in the previous Lectures. And, 
in point of fatt, this cairn stands within a stone ciix'le, of 
I which seven stones still remain in position. 
■ The same peculiarity of a circle of erect stones, placed 
Kfe some distance from each other, and from the external 
oatline of the base of the caini, is also recorded in connec- 
tion with other examples in tlie Clava group. In the 
general description of tliem by the Messrs. Anderson of 
Inverness, written when they were not bo dilapidated as 
they now an?, it is stated that they have each a ring of lai;ge 
stones hemming in and supporting their bases ; while 

^ Two oE theao veaacls vere partially recoDBtructeil, and liftvo been 
engraved hy Sir ThomnB Dick IJiador in liia book on Thf Moray Floodt. 
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another circle of large masses of sandstone, ten or twelve 
stones in each circle, at the distance of several paces from 
the inner structure, is attached to each caim.^ 

In tlie Clava group of chambered cainis we liave th( 
fore another local differentiation of the general type. Liki 
all the others, they possess a definite external outline and a 
regularly constructed interior chamber and passage, but, 
unlike any of the others, there is no subdivision of tha 
internal cliumber, and they present an external feati 
which is not present among the groups of similar structureal 
peculiar to Orkney, Caithness, and Argyll, viz., the additii 
of a ring of standing stones erected outside the peripheiy 
the cairn. We have thus again reached a point in 
investigation at which we find the stone circle and thi 
chambered cairn united as a composite structure. But h( 
the ring of standing stones is obviously an adjunct to th) 
cairn which contains the burials within its chamber. 
other words, it is the chamber which is the central idea 
the essential object of the composite construction. I hai 
already shown that when the stone circle appears alone, i! 
included burials are characterised by their association 
implements of bronze, while, on the other hand, the chambered 
cairns, whether possessing or not possessing an encircling 
stone-settiog, have yielded only weapons and implemeutB 
of stone Thus, by the testimony o£ their included reli( 
which is the only evidence relevant to the determination 
the sequence of the burials, it is established that the circles^ 
are the successors and not the predecessors of the chambered 
cairns, and therefore the composite structures which hava 
the circle for an adjunct to the cairn must take their place 
in the series between the unencircled cairns and the un- 

' Accurate ground -plans of these cairns have now been pablisbod in 
a TSr^ interesting paper on the Stone Cirdes of Strathnaim bf Mr. J. 
Fraser, C.E., InvemeSB, in Proe. Soe, Anliij, S(ot., »oL xviii. p. 328. 
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cnirQed circles. The former precede the Bronze Age, the 
latter belong to it 

Eeviewiiig the whole of the special features and charac- 
teristica which Iiave now been detailed in connection witli 
these chambered cairns, in this and the preceding Lecture, it 
is clear that, however much they may diflfer from each other 
in the minor details of external form, or internal arrange- 
ment they are nevertheless of one structural type, dis- 
tinguished by two essential characteristics: — (1) by the 
presence of an internal chamber accessible by a passage ; 
and (2) by the existence of a definite external outline on 
the ground-plan, structurally defined by a single, or more 
usually by a doultle, retaining wall. When we call them 
" cairns " we merely describe their actual aspect at the 
present day, as the greatly dilapidated ruins of construc- 
tions tliat were essentially structural in conception and 
character. The system of their design was a system whicli 
produced a building with an outside and an inside, a floor 
and a roof, external and internal doorways, partitions, and 
passages. The system of burial for which they were con- 
structed was a system by which the dead were usually 
provided with grave-goods corresp<mding to their station or 
condition in life, and from this it resulted not only that the 
furnishings of the houses of the dead Imre some resemblance 
to those of the dwellings of the living, but also that these 
sepulchral constructions were necessarily more or less of the 
nature of chambers to be tlius furnished. Their contents 
disclose to a certain extent the life and culture of the people. 
They possessed the same domestic animals we still possess, 
and kept dogs and hunted the red-deer. Their common 
weapons were bows with llint-puinted arrows, and battle- 
axes of polished stone. They made pottery of a dark 
coloured, thin, and hard-baked paste. The vessels, tliough 
not thrown on the wheel, were finely shaped, wide-moutlied. 
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rouiiil-bottoined, aud thick-lipped, the lip often bevelled | 
outwardly and recurving over the vertical riiu, which was I 
usually highly ornamented. Their system o£ ornament was 
simple, consisting of shallow flutlngs, or scorings in straight 
lines an-anged in groups contrasting as to their direction, or | 
markings with the finger-nail. 

It is difficult indeed, from data so obviously defective, 
and records of observations so manifestly incomplete, to I 
form any adequate conception of the conditions of the life i 
and the relative quality of the culture thus dimly disclosed. 
But it is easy to evade the difficulty of dealing scientifically ' 
with conditions of human existence which are wholly 
unfamiliar to our experience, by characterising them as | 
brutish and barbarous, uncultured and uncivilised ; and this I 
has always been the attitude of the more highly cultured , 
Lowai'ds the leas highly cultured races, whether of ancient ' 
or of modem times. The full significauce of all the indica- 
tions of the nature of that life and the quality of that 
culture with wliich we have now been dealing, will not be 
completely disclosed (so far as it is at present apprehensible) I 
until we have examined the varied series of the relics of its ) 
industrial arts that have been fouud unassociatcd with 1 
liurials — and these will form the subject of ttie ne-tt and 
concluding Lecture. But with regard to these chaml^ereil I 
sepulchres, while it is clear tliat a just conception of their J 
character and significance is only to be obtained by a long- J 
sustained series of laborious and systematic investigations, J 
it is equally apparent that the enormous magnitude of those | 
peculiar structures is fitted to convey an instantaneous J 
impression of enei^ and power, while the tnteutioo, sol 
obvious in their couatiuction as " the houses of the dead,* | 
instinctively challenges our respect for their builders. 
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LECTURE VL 

IMPLEMENTS AND WEAPONS OF THE STONE AGE. 

In the two previous Lectures I have dealt with the 
sepulchral structures of the Age of Stone in Scotland. As 
I have before had occasion to remark of the Age of Bronze, 
I have now to repeat with respect to the Age of Stone, that 
there is no vestige of a dwelling or a defensive construction 
known in Scotland which can be proved by evidence to have 
been the work of the men of the Stone Period. The remain- 
ing materials from which conclusions may be drawn with 
regard to the culture and civilisation of that period con- 
sist of the arms, implements,'and ornaments of the people, 
which have been recovered from the soil, though not as- 
sociated with the burial of the dead. It has already been 
shown by the examination of the circumstances of the oc- 
currence of the industrial products of the Age of Bronze, 
that the number of these products which have been found in 
association with burials is small in comparison with the 
number that have been discovered having no connection 
with sepulture. But it is perhaps more strikingly true of 
the industrial products of the Age of Stone, that it is only 
in very few and rarely occurring instances that they have 
been found associated with burials in Scotland. By far the 
larger number have been found casually, in ploughing, in 
20 
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draining or other excavations, in peat mosses, in the beds of I 
rivers and the margins of lochs, or in sandy wastes by thfr^ 
sea-shore, where the blowing of the sand lays bare at times, 
in a settled stratum on the harder subsoil, an aecumiilation 
of all the objects that have been dropped upon its surface in 
all the ages during which it has been traversed by man. 

But it by no means follows that all the stone implements.! 
and weapons which are thus casually found in the soil areJ 
assignable to the Age of Stone. We liave already seen thatl 
certain types of stone implements and weapons are found iaM 
Bronze Age graves, thus indicating the survival of thes 
varieties into the Age of Bronze, while there are other typeft'l 
which we know from similar evidences of association to be J 
even assignable to the Age of Iron. In fact it is dif&cult, if 
it lie not impossible, in the present state of our knowledge, 
to point to a single form of stone implement or weapon ■ 
commonly found in Scotland, which can be proved tyj 
evidence to be exclusively a Stone Age type. We have s 
that there is a Stone Age tj-pe of sepulchral cairn, and i 
Stone Age type of sepulchral urn, which have not been foundj 
in any one instance associated with the use of Bronze ; bal 
the case is altogether different with the types of weap< 
and implements of stone, which, though they may hs,Yi 
originated in the Age of Stone, appear to have continued ufl 
use after the introduction of bronze, and probably 
similar tools and weapons of metal bi'came abundantly a 
readily obtainable. 

In dealing with the aggregate collection of stone impl 
ments and weapons that have been casually found in thi 
soil of Scotland, the most obvious fact that presents itself t 
the obsen'er is that they separate themselves into groups a 
classes distinguishable from each ritlier by certain chant 
teriatics of form which obviously have relation to the sever 
purposes for which the units of each group were respective^ 
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designed. ExaniiniDg the several groups or classes with 
relfttion to their purposes, we classify them according to theii- 
obvious uses as axes, spear and arrow heads, knives, saws, 
borers, and scrapers. 

Tlie axes are of two varieties, perforate and imperforate. 
The group of perforated axes is much less numeruus than 
those tliat are unperforated. They are characterised by a 
fjreater variety of form, and are freq^uently ornamented, 
while the others are always plain. They are very rarely 
made of flint, but often of granite, gneiss, diorite, porphyry, 
basalt, and indurated sandstone. They vary greatly in size ; 
and, while they are all characterised by the presence of the 
shaft-hole, they are divisible into three varieties, viK. (1) 
having an edge at both ends; (2) having an edge at one 
end only ; (3) ha^nng both ends blunt or rounded. 

The variety of perforated stone axe having an edge at 
both ends is the rarest of the three typical forms. An 
example baa already been instanced as having been found in 
a Bronze Age gra\e in the stone circle at Crichte.^ It is 
therefore a form which survived into the Bronze Age. 
Another one, of the satne form as that found at Crichie, 
was found in a barrow at Whitehall, in the island of Stron- 
aay, Orkney. It differs from the Crichie specimen in being 
unornamented, but as it presents the peculiarity of being 
untiniahed, in so far as the perforation for the handle has not 
been made, it may not have been intended to bo destitute of 
ornament in its finished condition. A third axe-head of 
this form (Fig. 185), also in process of manufacture, being 
still unperforated, and only roughly blocked to shape, was 
found in the island of Coll. It is somewhat larger in size, 
being 4j inches in length. In its unfinished condition its 
re 80 rounded that there is no indication of an intention 
• bring either of them to an edge. But it must be borne 
> 8m Fig. 123. at p. 1U(!. 
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iu mind that these atODe battle-axes were not meant to cut,! 
Their edges are never sharp, and they are thus diatinctlyl 
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englh). 



separated by this special characteristic, as well as by their 
finer features of form and ornamentation, from the imperforate 
axes that were used as tools, In the cases which have been i 
described, the edges of the weapon lie in the direction of tlied 
shaft-hole, but there are also examples in which the direction 
of the edges is at right angles to the sliaft-hola A small axe ' 
of this description, found in a barrow in Shetland (Fig. 286), 
is of a finely mottled gneissose atone, beautifully polished, 
and having the shaft-hole drilled through with parallel sides. 
It measures i inches in length by li inch in width, and iu 
the cross-section is a slightly flattened oval. Another of tho 
same form, from Scarpiegarth, alao in Shetland, measures 
i} inches in length* and 3 inches in greatest width, having 
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ehaft-hole J inch in diameter, the sides of whi 
[nit« parallel. 

finely made specimen, 
im Portpatrick in Wigtown- 
re (Fig. 287). which has the 
Iges in the same direction as 
ihe sha^hole, is oval in shape, 
ipering to both ends, the flat 
;ea slightly hollowed towards 
le centre, and the perforation 
the handle nearly in the mid- 
iif its length. It measures 
^<| inches in length, 2j inches 
in greatest breadth, and 1 \ inch 
thickness at the shaft- 
hole, which is Ig inch wide, 
to I inch in the 
Iddle, as shown in the section, 
nie second variety, which 
the edge only at one end of the 
eommOD. A flnc example (Fig. 
288), found at Chai>elton, near 
Ardrossan, Ayrshire, is of granite, 
4| inches in length, and 2^ inches 
greatest width. It narrows to 
inch at the shaft-hole, which is 
inch in diameter, and has been 
ibored from both sides, as is ap- 
parent from the fact that the 
borings have not met accurately 
in the middk' of thickness of the 
weapon. An ornamental band of 
incised lines borders the con- 
ive edges pierced by the shaft-hole, and th 
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the instirament is finished like a hammer with a rounde< 
face J inch in diameter. This axe-head was found with a 
cremated interment enclosed in an urn, which was turuedfl 
up by the plough. Another axe- head, of greenstonej 
(Fig. 289), nearly similar in form, but slightly larger, wai 




also turned up by the plough at Montfode, near Ardrosa 
It measures 5 inches in length by 3 inches in greatest widthj 
having a shaft-hole 1 inch in diameter. It is ornamented I 
li border of two incised lines round the concave i 
pierced by the shaft-hole, and has a slightly projecting \i 
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in the centre of the convexity of either side. A. lai^er 
specimen {Fig. 290), still of the same form, but without the 
incised ornamentation, was found at Claycrop, in the parish 
of Kirkinner, Wigtownshire. It measures 6^ inches in length 




I by 3} inches iu greatest width and 2j inches in greatest 
I thickness. As in the previous examples, the sides are con- 
siderably hollowed to shorten the bore for the shaft-hole. 
The perforation, which is IJ inch iu diameter, is thus only 
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2 inches in length. It has been bored as usual from botli 
sides, and, as seen in the sectiim, the borings diminish in widtli 
toward their junction, whith is not central. A variety of 




Pig. 280. 



this form, which is more wedge-shaped and less distinoUyi 
hammer-like at the blunt end, is represented by an exampls 
in granite (Fig, 291), 5j inches in length, by 2 inches in 
greatest width, which was dredged up from the bed of the 
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f river Tay at Ballinbriecli, near Newburgb. The perforation 
I for the shaft is 1 inch in diameter at the external openings. 




(54 luchi 



insth), 



I Aod the borings from both sides have met pretty fairly near 
I the centre of the thickness of the implement. Another 
[■variety, presenting almost the same side view as lUe Ballin- 
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briech specimen, but more rounded in the butt, is represented 
by an example (Fig. 293) frgm Fiirdeureoch, in the parish of 
Colraonell, Ayrshire. It is almost the same size, 5J inches 
in length, and 2J inches across the cutting face, but the 
woodcut is drawn to a smaller scale. The sliaft-hole ia 




Fig. 292.— stout \< 
(5J i> 

1 inch in -width at the external openings, narrowing slightly! 
in the middle, as shown in the section. The material is dia- ~ 
base, with a mixture of pyrites of iron. It is supposed to I 
have been washed out of a cairn of stones in which a 
burnt burial was subsequently found.^ A still rarer form ia 1 
"Stone Implements of Ayrahire," by Dr. Jmum MAcdonald. i; 
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I modelled almoBt on the lines of a modem hammer. An 
lexample of this form in whinatone (Fig. 293), which p 




the peculiarity of an oval shaft-hole, was found in trenching 
ground in the neif^hhourhood of Duns Castle. It measures 
8 inches in length and 2} inches in -rreatest thickness. 
ho equally finely made implement (Fig. 394), dredged from 
le Tay, near Mugdrum Island, is less distinctly hammer-like 
the butt-end, and has the usual circular shaft-hole. It 
Is of a dark-coloured whinstone, 6^ inches in length, by 
CoBmHohm of the Agr and Wigiounuklrt Arth'ioloijkai Afoeiatton, 
ToL jli. p. 78. 
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2 inches wide, and 1^ inch thick, the perforation for thai 
handle being 1 incli in diameter. 

A specimen of much larger size 
(Fig. 295), found in the Loch of 
Friara Carse, DunifriesBhire, is a 
typical example of a variety of 
stone axe or hammer — wedge- 
shaped below the shaft-hole, tniu- 
cated above it, — very common in^ 
the southern districtsoftlie countryj 
Indeed, one of the special pointal 
of interest connected with it is th«l 
suggestion, derived from a com'j 
parison of the localities in which | 
the specimens occur, that the fom 
may be a southern one. But until J 
we have succeeded in obtainin 
an exhaustive collection for the whole of Scotland, anya 
attempt to define the geographical areas of the severall 
forma is futile. We know at present that there are I 
many specimens from that part of Scotland lying fiouthJ 
of the Tay, and most of these from the region south of the I 
Forth, but we do not know what would be the pr&-J 
dominant form among an equal number of specimens of i 
perforated axes from the region north of the Tay, because 
there is no fairly representative collection of them. Many 
of these southern specimens are of great size, usually from i 
7j to 10 or 11 inches in length, and uf proportionate widthi 
and thickness. They are so heavy that they could only havaJ 
been wielded with difficulty as weapons. Though some off 
them, like the example (Fig. 29G) found at Prieaton, in I 
pariah of Colmonell, Ayrshire,^ exliibit a kind of ornameuJ 
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tation, their general rudeneaa, and the want of sjinmetry bw 
which they are sometimes charRCteriaed, indicate rather i 
utilitarian purpose than a warlike character. Their coium<n 
form is exhibited in that of the example from Torhouski^ 
in the parish of Wigtown (Fig. 297), which is here engraved 
to a smaller scale than several of the previous example 
measures 'J^ inches iu length, 4 inches in width at tht 
widest part, and 2i inches in thickness. The material i 





greyish close-grained sandstone. Another example (Fig. 398] 
from Machermore, Old Luce, Wigtownshire, exhibits the 
of symmetry in form which sometimes cliaracterises 
variety of implement. It is of reddiah-grey sandstoi 
Gj inches in length, 3| inches wide in the widest part, and 
3J inclies in thickness, — the thickness, as in moat of these 
implements, being the same throughout. The shaft-hole 
larger than usual, being 2 inches in diameter extemi 
but narrowing to l| inch at the middle, baviag been 



nalt-liole I^^m 
extemalH^^I 
been borfl^^^ 
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as usual from the two opposite sides of the implement A 
still ruder though more ayrnmetrical example (Fig. 299) 
comes from Portpatrick, 
also in Wigtownshire. It 
is a flattish, oval, and 
water-rolled stone of 
greyish greenstone, with 
scarcely any sign of 
artificial shaping. It mea- 
sures 6j inches in length, 
3J inches in breadth, 
and 3 inches in thickness. 
The perforation for the 
handle is 2 inches dia- 
meter at the surface, but 

narrowing in the middle of the thickness of the imple- 
ment to Ij inch diameter. One somewhat triangular in 
shape (Tig. 300), from Kirkcowan. in Wigtownshire, is 




leugth). 





— Slone A»e from EirVoowau Fig. 801.— Stone Aiu from B»lnm- 



{S} inches In length). 



clcllnn (Si indies iu leugtli). 



''3J inches in length by 3i inches in greatest breadth, and 
li inch in thickness ; the thickness being nearly equal 
throughout. The sliait-hole, which is nearly in tlie centre 
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of the implement, is IJ inch diameter at the snrfac« 
narrowing to f inch at the centre. One more distinctly 
triangular in shape, from Balmaclellau (Fig. 301), has tl 
shaft-hole in the centre. It measures 3J inches of 
and li inch in thickness, the shaft-hole being 1 
diameter at the surface, and narrowing to 1 inc)i at tl 
centre. 

The third variety of tliese perforated implements, hammer- 
shaped at both ends, is simply a war-Iianimer. A specimen 
of granite, narrower at one end than the other, has already 
been described as found in the chamber of the horned caini_ 
at Ormiegill, Ulbster.' One somewhat larger, and with bol 
ends equal (Fig. 303), was found with a cremated burial 




1 



%-tii). 



enclosed in a cist, ou the farm o£ Cleughhead, Glenbervie, i 
Kincardineshire. It is also of a granitic stone, 3J{ inches i 
length, 3^ inches in width, and If inch in thickness, 
form is a flattened oval, narrowing slightly in the middle a 
' See the deacriptioa and figure at p. 24G. 
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B to diininisli the apace to bo perforated. The perforation 

r the Bhaft-hole is f inch in diameter, and of nearly equal 

Pwidtli throughout A very fine example of this variety 

|;(Fig. 303), though of a different shape, uomea from Urquhart, 



Fig. M()3.- 




Hamliier tounil ia Uriiulmrt, Elgiii-liii'e (iictunl niar). 



a Etginshiru. It is of whitish flint, finely polished, and has 
Jen intended to be finished in a highly ornamental manner, 
by working a lozonge-shaped pattern in regularly formed and 
contiguous facets, all over the surface. The pattern lias 
been finished over the small end of the hammer, and blocked 
in down the sides, but the work had not proceeded further. 
Its appearance when finished is shown by another hammer 
(Fig. 304), of precisely the same form and material, orna- 
mented with the same pattern, whieli was found at Mays- 
more, near Corwen, in North Wales, and Js now in the 
National Museum.' It is truly a beautiful picet; of work, 
' ThU beautiful apecimeii wai preieated bj Rev. Eitwnnl Lowry Barn- 
wcU, Melk«tuim. Wilbi, F.S.A. Soot 
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executed with infinite labonr and surprising skill, 
design of the omament is peculiar, aud admirably caniej 




Kig. 304.— Stone Hniimier fa 
(act 



ir Corwen, MerionalhHiilr 



out, and the labour implied iu ita execution by mere 
dexterity of handicraft is welhiigh incredible. There are 
upon its surface upwards of two Imudred separate spaces, each 
hollowed out to a uniform depth in the centre, and rii 
towards tlie edges ao regularly aa to jireserve the lines 
liirection of the ridgea with perfect accuracy and precisioD. 
The atone ia ao hard tliat steel will not scratch it, and yet 
the finish of all the details of the ornament and the jiolisli 
of their surface are perfect. Lookiug at the symmetry ai 
beauty of its form, the design of its ornament, aud the 
fection of its finish, in the light of the fact that the pi 
by which these results have been obtained (witliont the 
of machinery) are matters of speculation and controvi 



each ^H 
isifli^H 
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I among the experts uf the present day. it ia impossible to 

* doubt that a work like this — irrespective of the time and 

ler of its ]iroduction, and apart from all questions of 

the capacity aiid culture of its producer — must of necessity 

take its place among the products of skill and taste. 

In dealing with the im})erforate axes of stone, 1 shall 
notice first a few instances in which tliey have been found 
i in groups of gi'eater or less uunibtT, in actual association 
I with each other or with articles of a different character. 

At Campbeltown, in Argyllshire, at some time previous to 
I 1S64, a group of twii stone axes (Fig?. 305, 306) was found 




Iwsociated with two stone motilds for casting spear heads of 
^ronze.' The uxe-heads are finely made, and carefully 
inished, of a dark close-gi'ained clay ironstone. They are 
r in form, uval in section in the middle of tlieh' length, 

' 5m tk« ilsMiription o{ the moulds iu Lecture Iti., |>. IMS. tuui I'roe. 
: Aiulq. SM.. *ol. vi. p. *9. 
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sharpened to a rounded cuttin;; edge, and tniwriog 
bluntly rounded or truncated butt. They differ in size, tbel 
larger of the two being 7 inches in length, liy 3 inches across 
the cutting face, and tlie smaller S| by '2h inches. The 
circumstances of their association show that they belonged 
to n time when the most advanced forms of the Bronze AgaJ 
had come into use, though the forms of the Stone Age ha^ 
not been entirely disused. 

A group of two stone axes (one of which is shown in 
Fig. 307) was found together in Aberdeenshire,* the 
locality and the date being un- 
fortunately unknown. They are 
hnely- finished implements, made 
of a hard close-grained felstone- J 
They are nearly of the samej 
form as the two that have beenl 
previously described, but inste 
of being truncated at the bntt 
they taper to a point. Tliejl 
are remarkable for their clo« 
similarity to each other 
every respect, there being 
two atone implements know 
which are more nearly identic* 
in material and size, in form and finish. 

At Drumour, on a spur of Mount Blair, in Glenshee, Foi« 
farshire, a group of two stone axes was found in 1870, in a" 
mossy hollow, at a depth of abtmt five feet under the surface. 
They are of large size, the larger of the two being l^l inches 
in length, by 3J inches across the cutting face, and th(|]^ 
smaller (Fig. 308) measuring 13 by 3 inches. It shows tlu 
peculiarity of a slight expansion at tlie sides of the butt| 
doubtless intended for ornament. The material of both j 

' Pnte. Sor. AiUiq. .ffol., voL iH, |i. 207. 




Fig. 307. -Stone Aie, one of 
pair, found En Aberdeenshir 
(9 inches in lengtbl. 
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I hard close-gi'ained claystone, and the surface is caitifuily 
mootbed. They differ iii form from those last described, 
basmuch aa they do not taper 
wnically to the butt, and the 
are ground flat longi- 
Nidinally, so that the cross- 
iction in the middle of their 
' length is a pointed oval with 
its pointed ends taken squarelj" 
off. They taper somewhat to- 
wards the butt, and the butt 
end is of tlie same form as thu 
cutting end, though not sharp- 
ened to a cutting edge. 

In the parish of Daviot, 

I nvemess-ahire. sometime before 

1865, a group of three stone 

axes was found, with an oblong 

Bstle-shaped implement, in a cairn of stones. There is no 

jiVideDCC that these implements, though found iu a cairn, 

prere in any way associated with traces of burial. This may 

[ course be due to the imperfectiou of the record, but we 

e not entitled to assume an as.sociation with buiial in the 

aence of positive evideuce, and in face of the fact that at 

e present moment there ia no well-authenticated instance 

f a stone axe of this type having been found with a burml 

1 Scotland. The two largest of these axes were placed in 

the National Museum, with the pestle-shaped implement.' 

The larger of the two (Fig. 309) ia li\ inches in length, 

inches Rcmss the cutting edge. It tapers slightly to 

e butt, which is of the same form as the cutting edge, and 




DnimDur (13 inches in length). 



I ■ The tbini bxd may be o 
lae friuii Dkvlot.— Antidi 



e iu tho coU«atioi) ot Mr. John Evkhi, which 
Stmir ImpteiKmU of Ormt ttHtnm, •^. 121, 
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Fig. 80e.— Stone Ale, one of Ihrae fonnd tc^ctlicT *t DiiTioV, 
fiiTornB5B.»Iilr« (12J incUea lq length). 
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, almost equally sharp, the section across the middle of the 
iuiplentent heing an elongated ovaL The smaller of the two 
axes meusures 9J inches in length, and 2^ inches across the 
cutting edge, is oval in the cross-section in the middle of its 
length, and tapers to a conically pointed butt. 

At Tiugwall iu Shetland a group of three atone axes of 
dark porphyritic atone were recently discovered lying tc^ether 
in the soil. The smallest of the three (Tig. 310), which is 




flatter on one aide than the other, and curved longitudiually 
80 as to he somewhiit adze-shaped, measures 6J inches in 
length, by 2 inches in breadth, tapering to about IJ inch 
r Bt the bntt, which is bluntly rounded. The second (Fig. 311) 
I is ■) inches in length, by Sj incbes across tbe slightly ex- 
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panded cutting face, oval iu the cross-section, and taperinj 
gradually to a coiiically pointed butt. The third (Fig. 313)d 
which is the largest, is lOi inches in length, by 2^ inches 




across the cutting face, oval in the cross-section Iq thi 
middle of its length, and tapering gradually to a roundl^ 
pointed butL 
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\ group of two very beautifully made and finely polished 
t of grey flint (Figs. 313, 314) was found in di^ii^ a 




I near FochaberB, They are similar in form, slmr]) iit 
Mb ends, and as tiiiely Crushed and highly polished as if 
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they had been the work tif a modem lapidary, with all thi 
appliances which science has placed at his command. It j 




a noticeable characteristic of the more finely finished b 
highly polished axes that they rarely show any traces of t 
wear and tear of common use. Many of the less carefii 
fimshed implements appear to have been frequently i 
sharpened ; the edge is often worn in an oblique direction t 
the axis of tlie implement, as it would be by long-continuej 
use. But the finer specimens, for the most part, appear as d 
they were newly from the maker's hands after lie had giva 
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craft, that they were not tools, but -weapons, exempted, i 
account of their superior excellence of material and worfe 
manahip, from the more common uses, and the tear and wei 
of ordinary employment. 

From a comparison of the forms presented by the mcmbc 
of these groups, it appears that the imperforate stone t 
possesses a form which is peculiar to itself. It is unl 
the forms of the bronze axes that succeeded it, as thea 
are unlike the iron axes that succeeded them. But if it b(^ 
true of the typical forms of the axes in bronze and iron, t 
they are forms which are specially suited to the properties a 
the materials of which they are made, and to the purposes otfl 
the implement, it is none the less true of the Stone Age 
implement, that its peculiar specialty of form has also been 
given to it in view of the peculiar properties of the material 
of which it is made. It is the form which of all others i 
most obviously suitetl to the properties of the material i 
the purposes of the implement. The variations in outlini 
size, material, and finish, are considerable, but the suitability 
of the form of the implement to ita purpose, in view of thQ'fl 
properties of the material, is always apparent 

This will perhaps he more clearly exhibited if. in our 
examination of the aggregate collection of these implements, 
we commence with the ruder examples, and proceed fro 
them to those that ai-e more finely finished. The e 
of which they are made are flint, quartzite. porphyry, I 
stone, serpentine, diorite, and various kinds of granitic 
metamorphic rocks, indurated sandstones, and clay slate. 

Taking first those that are made of flint, which are n 
sarily rare in Scotland, we find them presenting variotu 
degrees of finish, from the roughly chipped specimens wiUlJ 
only a slight grinding at the edge, up to the complete 
polished examples. One, of greyish flint (Fig. 315), fougj 
at Newton of Affleck, in the parish of Monikie, Forfara 
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Icli ia also remarkable as being amou<; the smallBst speci- 
18 on reconl, presents thin roughly chipped character, the 
gnndiiig being confined to 
the lower part of the cutting 
edge only. It measures 1^ 
inch in length, by I inch in 
width across the cutting fuce. 
Aod tapers to a truncated 
In a larger example, 
yellowish flint (Fig. .316), 
Found at Meft, in the parish 
of Urquhart, Elginshire, the 
griniling extends over nearly 
the whole surfiice, but has 
not been continued so as to 
obliterate the lioUows pru 
duced in the process of chipjiing. 
the edga It measures 3 iiicties in length, by 1^ i 
widtli across the culling face, and 
has sUglitly roumled sides, and 
a truncated butt. A long chisel- 
like 8.\e of d»rk-coloured Hint 
(Fig, 317), from the [tarish of 
Fordoun, Kincardineshire, shows 
the chipping over its whole sur- 
face, except the part immediately 
abovir the cutting edge. It 1 
been chipped from both sides so 
as to leave a ridge running up the 
centre, thus giving the cross- 
aection in the middle of its length 
an irregtdarly lozenge-shaped out- 
line. The butt is not truncated, 
but tapered to a point, and the edge is more flattened on om- 
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side than on the other. It measures 8 iaclies in Icngtli, 1 

Ijf inch across the cutting face. A finely made e: 

(if a bright yellowish flint, found near Dundee (Fii;. 31 S). has 





(S{ iDchea in lengtli). 



the edges nearly straight, with a vtiry alight taper U> thi.> 
butt, which is of the same form as the cutting edgi\ 
Although the grinding does not extend much abovi? the 
edge, the outJines of the implement, formed by chippin; 
alone, are singularly straiglit and rugnlar. It is tbini 
in proportion to its width, than any of those that han 
been described, for though it measures 5|- inches in lengt 
by 2| inches in breadth, it nowhere exceeds J inch ; 
thickness.^ 

' Thii exniuple. Along with Figi. 5S. 58,315, 353, anil t)ie larg* urxMhS 
head fignred oa the TiUs-page, are ia the coUectiou of Mr John Stn 
F.S.A. Soot 
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A beautifully formed aud perfectly polished axe of yellow 
it (Fig. 319), remarkable for its length and slenderneaa, 
ifonnd many years ago in Buchan. 
Aberdeenshire, was long ia the 
(ssession of a working shoemaker 
Old Deer, who delighted in 
iwing it to his friends and cus- 
Unfortunately it slipped 
the fingers of one who was 
ining it, and received irre- 
ivable damage by falling ou the 
iftkcr's laps tone. Mutilated 
it is. however, it is still a most 
renuirkable example of the mar- 
vellous handicraft of the ancient 
kers of stone tools and weapons. 
len perfect it would have com- 
favourably with any apeci- 
lu of lapidary work, ancient or 
It is still 8 inches in 
;th, wanting a portion of the 
:, and a larger portion at (lie 
ttting edge. It is slightly lozeuge- 
iped in section in the middle 
its length, decreasing in tliick- 
towards both ends. Its width 
Vt the broken part of the lower 
end is 1i^ inch, and at the butt 
inch, nowhere exceeding J inch in Uiickuess. 
One of the most beautifully finished specimens of 
iished flint (Fig. 320), closely resembling those found at 
ihabers (as previously noticed), was ploughed up at 
merton in East Lothian, and presented to the Society's 
iseum in April ITSii, where it has been preserved now 




Fig. 31»,-(.niiKel-Uke Ala of 
Pilot. Old Deer <8 InvliBi 
In Icu^b). 
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^wards of a century. It is of a pale yellow flint, 9^ inches 
I length, and 3j inches in width across the cutting face, 
finely polished all over, 
the sides ground flat, and 
the edges slightly expand- 
ing at the ends, which 
B both equally sharp. 

An adze-head of flint 
Kg. 331), smaller in size, 
rut of almost equal fine- 
ess of finish, from Feiny 
the parish of 
ins, Aberdeenshire, pre- 
Ptents a notable peculiarity 
\l>t forai, being almost flat 
. one side, and ridged 
the back, the ends 
pound down from the 
' ridge to a rounded cutting 
edge. It measures Cj 
inches in length and 2^ inches in width across the cutting 
_Cace at the wider end. 

I Turning now to the axes that are made of otlier materials 
than flint, we find that tliey are almost invariably smoothed 
or polished all over the surface. This diflerence of finish 
appears to he due simply to the difference in the nature of 
the mat«rial of which they are composed. On account of its 
conchoidal fracture, a nodule of flint is readily brought to tlie 
desired shape by chipping, although it is extremely difficult 
to grind and polish. But it is diff'erent with these other 
materials which do not possess the conchoidal fracture, and 
therefore cannot be so readily brought to shape by chipping, 
although, when they have been shaped, they may be ground 
or poUahed with comparative ease. 
33 
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These polished axes made of other materials than 
vary greatly in size, from little more that IJ inch to 11 
inches in length. The smallest iu the Kational Collection, 
a finely polished implement of greyish porphjny, from the 
parish of Urquhart, Elginshire, is If inch in length by Ij 
inch across the cutting face, and f inch wide at the bul 
nowhere exceeding a tbickui 
of g inch. It is of the sai 
form as the specimen here 
figured from Dundee (Fig. 322), 
a well-made little axe, with 
flattened sides and butt, mea- 
suring 2§ inches in length, 2 
inches across the cutting fat 
tapering to 1 inch at the bul 
and nowhere exceeding g int 
in thickness. A larger 
ample, of reddish quartzite, with straighter aides and nw 
rounded butt, found at Dalmeny, Midlothian (Fig. 3: 
is perfect iu edge and outHne, and carefully polishi 
except on the rounding of the butt, which still beara 
marks of picking or dressing with a pointed tool. 
measures 5j inches in length by 3 inches in breadth ac: 
the cutting face, and 1 1 inch in gi-eatest thickness. 

A very pretty specimen, from Caitliness, of a hartl lig! 
green stone, almost like jadeite, with a beautiful polish (j 
324), has a longish oval section in the middle of its lengtlii 
tapering to a point at the butt. It measures Sj inches in 
length by li inch across the cutting face. Another of tht 
same form, but of much larger size (though here drawn to a 
smaller scale as Fig. 325), comes from Berwickshire. The 
material is a bluish stone resembling aphanite. It measui 
lOi inches in length by 23 inches across the cutting fi 
Two specimens from Shetland, scarcely so graceful 



inch across the cutting ff 

A) 

Fig. 322. 

Hone Axe found at Dundee 

(2| inches in length}. 



It 
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FiS, 323.-S1m,„. .Ul. l.iiui.i It D<imeny 
(5i ilidRS ,., lengtb). 
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exhibit modifications of this form. One (shown in Fig. 326) 1 
18 of greyish porphyritic stone, 10 inches io length, and j 
3 inches across the centre where it is widest, oval in Bection, ] 
tapering both ways from the middle, upwards to a pointed ' 
butt, and downwanls to an oval cutting edge. It was found 
under six feet of peat on the hill above Grimaster, called 




Fig. 32S.— Axe at Porphjrrite foimd 
near Lei-wiuk (10 inches in 
Uiigtli). 



3'.:;.-Stone Aic fannd iX 
Cuuuingsljurgh, Shellan'i 
(101 iaclies iu Ungtli). 



^{ount Bran, about two miles from Lerwick. The other axe 
(Fig. 32"), which comea from Cunningsbui-gh, is formed of a 
Iiighly indurated sliale, and is less regularly formed, slightly 
broken at the butt, and the cutting edge more rounded. It 
measures 10^ inches in length. Other two specimens from j 
Shetland exliibit different varieties of form. One, of por- 
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Iyritic stone (Fig. 328), is of a more cylindrical body, 
;htly oval in the cross-section iu tbu middle of its length, 




tapering upwards to a bluntly pointed butt, and downwards 
to a more flattened cutting edge, which expands at both 
sides in a manner more frequently seen in implements of 
bronze than in those of stone. It menaures 1 1 inches in 
length by 4 J inches across the cutting face. The other 
specimen (Fig. 329), which is of a more slender form, has the 
peculiarity of being flatter on one side than on tha other, 
so that it 18 more aJze-shaped than axe-shapcd. It differs 
also in being almost alike at both ends, but sharper at the 
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wide end. It measures 1 1 { incbes in ler^tb, 2] incfaea viw 
at tbe broader end. If inch at the otlier. A laiger aoA 
more dutinctly adze-shaped implement of indaisted clar- 



I 



•I 



Fig. 830,- 

slone (Fig. 330), also from Shetland, is remarkable for iw 
curvature in the direction of its length, lu the cross-section 
it is a greatly compressed oval, but its most remarkable 
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K^ecultanty is that, instead of tnpering both ways from the 

Riientre, it preserves an almost equal thickness lliroughout its 

length, and tapers only in the width. It measures 1 4 inches 

in length, and 5 inches across the cutting face, and nowhere 

exceeds IJ inch in thickness. A few examples, found in 

L various parts of Scotland, are remarkable for their thinness 

I in proportion to their breadth. They are mostly of a 

Igreenish stone, like a jadeite, sometimes of avanturine, but 




always of the finest make, beautifully finished, nnd highly 
jxilidied. One, found on the banks of the Erieht, in Perth- 
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shire (Fig. 331), darkly mottled on the upper part, of i 
light lustrous greea in the lower part, is 8 inches in lengtb^ 
by 3 inches in width across the cutting face, J inch i 
thickness in the middle, and tapering equally to both ( 




Another of this flat triangulnr shape (Fig, 332), recently) 
ploughed up !it Cunzierton, lioxburghshire, is a beaatifullyl 
formed instrument of green avanturine, nowhere more 
than ^ inch in thickness. It measures 7J inches iu lengtlii 
by 3j inches across the cutting face, tapering regularly to a 
pointeil butt. Another implement, of a mottled gree&tath 
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tone, and slightly lai^ger in size (though here drawn to a 
mailer scale as Fig. 333), was found in Glenjorrie Burn 
near Glenluce, Wigtownshire. It differs from the two last 
described in being almost flat on one side, and thinning 
from the centre towards the edges longitudinally as well as 
^towards both ends. It measures Sj inches in lenjjth, and 





, 533.— Ailio of Greenstone (oun.t 


Fig. 334. -Stone Adi 


tonnil It Little 






(H inches in length). 


in length). 





3^ inchea in width across the cutting face, tapering regularly 
to a pointed butt. Its greatest thickness in the centre is 
only j inch. A form having both ends alike, hut possess- 
ing the adze-like peculiarity of having one of its faces 
flattened longitndinally, occurs, both in flint, and occasionally 
I other materials. An example in greenstone from Little 
larr&s, Ilmmlithie, Kincardineshire (Fig. 334), closely re- 
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sembles in form the more finely made specimen in polishoB 
grey flint from Ferny Brae, Slains,^ to which reference ha| 
already been made. It is, however, somewhat more rounded 
on the flat face, and much less carefully finished. I|| 
measures 5^ inches in length, 2 inches in breadth i 
the cutting face, tapering to IJ inch at the butt, 
nowhere exceeds 1 inch in thickness. 

This form, having both ends alike, more frequently 
presents an axe-shape with both faces alike. An example 
felstone, from Kirklauchlini 
Wigtownshire (here drawn' 
to a small scale. Fig, 335), 
measures 1 3 inches in length, 
by 3j inches wide at 
cutting edge, and Sj ino] 
at the butt. It is a poinl 
oval in the cross-secti< 
tapering regularly 
ends from the centre, having^ 
one face slightly flatter than 
the other, and showing a 
slight expansion of tlie 
width towards both ends, 80 
as to give a slightly iit. 
curved outline to the aidi 
A splendid specimen of coi 
pact greenstone fram Si 
lingshire (Fig. 33G), measuring 13J inches in length, 
3^ inches in greatest width, exhibits the apposite tendei 
in its longitudinal outlines, the curves of the 
swelling gently outwards flora both ends, so that its greal 
width comes a little below the middle of its lenj 
It is finely polished, and has the side edges ground flat, so 
^ Cnmjiare the engraving, Fig. 321, on |>. 337. 




lOhl^H 
int^^l 



Fig. 335.- -Rloue Axe found nt Kirli- 
Inucbllne, WigtowMhire (13 inclici 
in length). 
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that the eross-aection is a loDgish oval with the pointe 
ends cut squarely off. Both ends are shaped alike. andS 



^9 



both nearly equalb 
silicious stone, likaj 



A fine | 
U, but of ■ 
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at Erownhill, in the paiiali of Tarbolton, Ayi-sliire (Fig. 337), 
approximates in form to those of polished Hiut already 
described from Fochabers and Gilnierton.' It measures 
lOj inches iu length, aud 3 inches across the cutting face, 
tapering to a width of 1|[ inch at the small end, which is 
also finished with a sharp edge. The longitudinal edges of 
the implement are not ground flat, but slightly bevelled 
from both sides. 

With regard to the grinding and polishing of these 
implements, the markings on the faces and edges of those 
in which tlie traces of the grinding have not been polished 
out, appear to indicate that tlie grinding was always accom- 
plished by the manual labour of rubbing the implement 
either with or upon another stone, probably with the aid of 
sand and water. Grinding-stones, which appear to have 
fbeen used for the finishing of stone axes, have been 

isionally found in Scotland. Sometimes they are merely 




1 

/ 



rough boulders of a hard close-grained texture with elon- 
gated hollows worn by the grinding process. Occasionally 
a portable stone of this description seems to have been 
used. Such a pfjrtable grinding-stone of quartzite (Fig. 338), 
13J inches in length, 3 inches in width, and 3 j inches in 
Uiickness, was found in excavating a drain on Lambertou 
Ree the OBgr>Tinga of tbeie onmpl^*. Fig*. 314 aad 320, At p. 331 
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Moor, Berwickshire. It bas been ^orn to a polygosi 
shape, and bears on one of its broader sides three grindin 
or polishing faces, which have been worn to concave surfaces, 
highly polished by long-continued use. The concavities of 
these grinding surfaces are greatest towards the centre of 
the stone where the pressure of friction has been greatest. 
Ou one of its narrower sides two similar grinding faces are 
presented, and on the opposite side there is but one grindini^ 
face, broader and more concave tlian the others. Thi 
broader side opposite to that tirst described has not t 
used, and its surface is convex, instead of concave, 




A grinding- stone of red sandstone, considerably hollow 
by use, was found in the moor beside the sand-hills < 
Stoneykirk, in Wigtownshire. Upon it, when found, as b 
Fig, 339, there lay a small stone axe of Silurian schist, v 
a slightly convex edge and rounded butt. The Rev. Geoifl 
Wilson, who first described this grinding-stone, remarks, tbf 
though it is the only example yet recorded in Scotland J 
a stone axe having been found in such an asa 
eeveral instances are reported from England In wMoli t 
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tools with grouuJ edyes liave been found lyiug beside whet- 
etonea.* 

There can be Uttle doubt that, while the smaller and less 
finely finished examples of these imperforate axes are more 
of the nature of tools than weapons, a considerable number 
the larger and more carefully finished and finely polished 
imples must be regarded as weapons. Indeed, it is not 
iprobable that, as in historical times, the iron axe has 
'ed the double purpose of tool and weapon, the great 
lajority of these stone axes may have been habitually used 
both as weapons and as tools. The cousideration of their 
effective use iu either capacity implies an investigation of 
the manner in which they wei-e handled, Probably this 
'OS accomplished in various ways, analogous to the methods 
lat are in use among the people who still use implements 
of stone. One method of mounting a stone axe in its 
handle, which is still practised by the inhabitants of New 
Guinea, ia shown in Fig. 340. The axe-head is inserted 




I the split end of a short piece of wood, and secured by a 
touble lashing of twisted grass cords. The butt end of this 
|fiece of wood is tapered off and inserted in a circular hole 
using through the thick end of the handle. In this case 
' Proe. Soc. Aittiq. Scot., vol. iii. {Sew Series), p. 263. 
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the woodeu mount wliicli carries the axe-head is 6 inches in 
length; the axe-liead projects 2 inches beyond the end of 
the mounting, and the 
handle which carries the 
mount is 19 inches in _ 
length. The adze-shap* 
stone implements of some a 
the South Pacific islanders" 
(Fig. 341) are mounted 
differently. A kneed branch 
is selected, one limb crfj 
which is cut off 
In the split end of 
shorter limb the adze-head 
is firmly secured by lash- 
ings of twisted grass, whil»_ 
■ end above the junction with the longer lim1| 




from SootU PufiHe. 




ited 
nch 

id 
h- 

I 



18 tapered ofT, the long limb serving as the handle, 
an example from New Guinea (Fig. 342), the knee whi 
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carries the adze-head ia 15 inches long, the adze-head pro- 
jecting 2^ inches; the handle is 22 inches in length. In 
Australia the mode of halting is by passing a bent withe 
round the body of the axe (Fig. 343), which ia secured in 




the loop of the withe by a moss of gum, the free ends of 
the loop being loosely fastened by a cord. In France and 
in the Swiss Lake Dwellings of the Stone Age a common 
method of hafting the smaller axes was by inserting them in 




■ay Mo« 



Iper-horn, mortised into wooden bandies. The 
I -Scotland which affords direct evidence of 
lucb '^t'^nc. ?.\<"' wfTi' handled (Fig. 344) is 
ii !i .Mi-iiuu, which was found by 
i:li it six feet, in the Solway 
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Moss, near Lougtown. The axe is now quite loose iu thel 
handle, which has shrunk greatly in the drying, and hr 
broken in several places. It is also evident from the mark 
of the wood upon the blade of the axe that it was inclined 
at a considerable auylo, instead of being nearly vertical to 
the line of the handle, as here shown. In the Scottiai 
Collection there are two specimens which sliow the mark c 
^e handle as a dark band passing obliquely across thsJ 
body of the implement Ootfl 

tA of these is here shown (Fig. 345)^1 

11 It is of felstoue, 8 inches in length,.! 

I'M nnd 2 inches across the cutting] 

MH face. It was found in a peal-l 

nS moss at Ervie, in the parish otl 

Jh'H Kiikcolm, Wigtownshire, and tl 
5! H darker mark of the handle 
fi H probably due to the discharge of 
111 ^1 the colour from the slightly de- 
.', I ^m composed surface. 
ii ' H Tliere are other varieties of 

';H stone implements and weapons 
Mm of Stone Age types, such as s 
Xf and arrow heads, knives, s 

borers, scrapers, and punch-1 
tools or " fabricators," which Si 
to have been used in the manu-^ 
facture of the other varieties of implements, These are all 
made usually of flint, a nd for the most part fashioned and 
finished by chipping alone. The only exception ia the_ 
knife, certain varieties of which are made in flint with i 
ground edge, and in schist, slate, or porphyry, with 
whole surface of the implement ground smooth or polished.] 

The spear and arrow heads differ only in size, so that j 
is dilticult to say where the one class ends and the othi 



rig. 316.— Stoiw Axe thim Erris, 
■hawing nark of hsnilte 
(8 inchea la length). 
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None of the flint spear-heads are very lai^e, the 
. in the National Collection (Fig. 346) being only 
( inches in length, It is a finely made lance-head of leaf 
lape, from the parish of Urquhort, Elginshire. Another 
jar or lance head from Macheriuore, Old Luce, Wigtown- 
[lire (Fig. 347), is triangular in form, with barbs and a 
intral tang or stem for attachment to the shaft. It ia 
I inches in length, and a portion of the point is wanting. 





I'itg. $46. — L«af-iiL*|)«d Spenr- 
hMul, from Urqahart, Elgia- 
•hire (3 tochcB In lengtL). 



'ig. 347.— SiWBT-heiicl of Flint 
from Machamiore, Wigtown- 
shire (13 inohea in lonelL). 



The arrow-heads are divisible by their fonn into the 

mo two classes, leaf-shaped and triangular. The commonest 

a of the leaf-shaped variety b shown in Fig. 348, from 

( Culbtn Sands, Elginshire. Occasionally the outlines 

■■have more convexity, the breadth ia less, and the superior 

wvl inferior segments more nearly equaL In Fig, 349, 

which comes from TTrquhart, Elginshire, the edges are 

Inely serrated, the basal segment more convex, and the 

»rior outlines straighter and more prolonged. In 

, 390, from the Culbin Sands, Elginshire, the superior 
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edges exhibit a slight concavity of outline, and the baaall 
edges a considerable convexity. The two specimens ahown J 
in Figs. 3.11, 352, of which the one comes from the OalbinJ 
Sands, Elginshire, and the other from Knockscreb. Torrs, in I 




FigB, 348, 340, 350.— Loaf-Bhaped Arrow-beads of Flint (actiul siie). 



the parish of Old Luce, Wigtownshire, have both eudsa 
tapered to a sharp point. It seema probable that the leaf-1 
ahaped arrow-head may have been the earliest form, but. ttsl 
has been already stated, both the leaf-shaped variety t 




Figl. 351, 352.- Leaf -shilied Arron-.heiLdii o( Flint (■ctD]U dM). 

the triangular variety with barbs and a central stem, wei 
found in the chambered cairn of Unstan, in Orkney. 

The triangular form of arrow-head may be subdividoi 
into two varieties — with, or without a central stem. 
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I usually furnished with barbs, though some 
iples with a straight- based triangular outline are 
occasionally found. Of the class with barbs and a central 
tang or stem for attachment to the shaft, three specimens, 
characterised by the serration of their edges, are here pre- 
,t«d. The first (Fig. 353), from Petty, near Fordoun, 
icardineshire, is a finely made example, the sides having 
'a slight ogee curve and minutely serrated, the stem flattened 
and rounded at the base, the barbs long, and their bases 
slanting from the inner side backwards, so as to meet the 
'.outer edge of the curve of the sides at a sharp angle. The 




ngt.ii3.Z5i.3Sa.' 



{nclanl «iie). 



1 of Flint, with barba sud rt4aii 



^^ Fi8i.i 

^^necond example (Fig. 354), from Urqubart, Elginshire, is 

^^Blsiger, the edges less finely serrated, the 8t«m tliicker, and 

^^pthe openings between it and the barbs less carefully made. 

The third (Fig. 355), also from Urquhart, is more triangular 

in outline, the serration much more coarsely executed, and 

the barbs less developed. 

In the examples next shown the edges are not serrated. 

[. 35C, found on the estate of Lanfine, in Ayrshire, is stout, 

lad somewhat coarsely made. Fig. 357, also from Lanfine, 

B more elongated in proportion to its breadth, and the barbs 

Bred to sharper points. Fig. 358, from Glenluce, Wigtown- 
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ahire, haa the aides almost straight, tlie apertures between" 
the barbs and stem most carefully made, and the bases ( 




PigH. 3Gti, 357, 3; 



the barbs slanting from the iiiner aide forward, op in tiu 
contrary direction to those of Fig. 353. In the next group o 
three arrow-heads, Fig. 359 from Torrs, Old Luce, Wigtown-i 
shire, ia a smaller specimen of tlie elongated form of Fig. 357J 
from Laniine. Fig. 360, also from Toira, is of the s 
elongated form, but differs ia the shortness of the barb( 
and the excessive breadth of the tang or stem; 
Fig. 361, from the Culbin Sands, Elginshire, has the sides 




« 



more distinctly curved, the barbs even shorter, and 1 
stem almost quadrangular in section. Fig. 362, from Ttn 
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Luce, Wigtownshire, has a broad stem trimmed off 
dIow to an angular point, and the bases of the barbs 
slightly rounded. Fig. 363, from the island of Shapinshay, 
ill Orkney, has slightly curved outlines, the bases of the 
barbs also slanting slightly forward from the inner side 



^ 1^ 




■ Fig*. S62, 363, SSL— Kliat Arrow-heads, with harbs tail stem (rcIdbI eiw). 

Rnd the stem slightly tapenng. Fig. 364, from Torrs, Old 
Xuce, Wigtownshire, ia nearly of the same form but less 
symmetrical. In Fig. 365, from the Culbin Sands, Elginshire, 
we have an example of an almost leaf-shaped outline with 
> base hollowed to a pointed stem. Fig. 366, also from 
B Culbin Sands, is another example of a similar form, but 




broader in proportion to its length, and the stem thickened 
and more prolonged. Fig. 367, from Wliitecrook, Old Luce, 

Yigtownsbire, represents one of the smallest arrow-heads 

I this form in the National Collection. 

iThe variety of triangular shaped arrow-head, with baibs. 
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Taut without a central taiig or stem, is the least common of 
the various forma of these weapon points of flint. Fig, 36S, 
from Ellon, Aberdeenshire, is remarkable for its stoutness in 
proportion to its length. Fig. 3G9 is a linely made apeci- 
men from Torrs, Old Luce, "Wigtownshire, unfortunately 
broken at the point, but remarkable for its length ( 
symmetry of form. Fig. 370, also from Torrs, Old Luce 
more nearly resembles the example from Ellon. A atranf 
variety of this stemless form of arrow-head is occasional 
found, formed of a thin flat flake, with careful chippin 



aAa' 



Figa. 368,388, 370.-FUut A 



■liuadfl, witb littlia, but stemleu 



sometimes on one of its flat faces only, at other times 
trimmed from the edge on both faces, but usuiUly una; 
metrical, and often with one long wing-like barb, whi( 
gives it a curious lop-sided appearance. Three specimi 
(Figs. 371-373) are here figured, from the Culbin Sands, 
Elginshire. An arrow-bead of this description, found in one 
of the chambered caiins of Caithness, has been already 
noticed,' and several others have been found in diflTerent parts 
of the coimtiy. 

We have no actual evidence of the mode of attocl 
' See the dcicriftioii at p. 240, Fig. 2*!i. 
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tlieee bai-bed and tanged ftirow-heada to the arrow-shaft. 
But there can be little doubt that the purpose oC the stem 

Firs. 371, 372, 873.— Flint Arrow heads, stemleiu an.l unsyin metrical 
I (actual siw). 

Iums its inaertion in the cleft end of the shaft, which would 
fthen be bound with sinews, as ia the case with the modem 
I stone arrow-heads of some of 
I 'Uie Californian Indian tribes 
■ (see Fig. 374). But we have 
Itbe actual evidence of a single 
I specimen of the leaf-shaped 
I arrow-head, found in 1875, in a 
Lntoss at Fyvie, Aberdeenshire, 
I and fortunately preserved. When 
■found, the shaft was entire to 
Etbe length of about 9 incliea. 
■The worloiieii wlio found it un- 
Eiortunately reduced its lengtli to 
mi inches by breaking pieces oft' 

|lfe Itia also probable that the Fig.37*.-Arn.w-h.«dotciiErt, 
rough handling to which it waa »tt«clKKl ta the tb»ti i,y 

linewB, from CaJIfotni*. 

thus subjected may have caused 

Ibe flint arrow-head to slip further into the cleft end of the 

ihaft (which was then quite wet and soft), seeing that the 
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aplit ends <^ the shaft now reach qoite to the pcont of the 
anow-heaA (Fig. 373). Tbia. hovcrer, is the fonn innri- 
ahlj aaBimiied hj the socketed 
midnb of the speax-heads of 
bronze. The axrow-head is a 
very thin and fii^j made one, 
of pale yellow flint. The shaft 
ia of a hard tough wood which 
I have been onable to identify. 
It has shnmk considerably in 
the drying. In all probability it 
wonld have been bound imme- 
diately behind the head by 
sinews, as shown in an example 
of a tiiaDgnlar arrow-head foond 
in the moss of Geisboden, in 
Switzerland (Fig. 376). The in- 
spection of this Fyvie arrow- 
shaft suggested to me the desira- 
bility of the investigation of the process by which snch 
shafts might be produced with 
tools of flint. Accordingly, I 
selected a series of the most 
likely implements, consisting of 

(1) a large thick-backed knife- 
shaped flake, with a rough edge, 
to be used as a cross-cut saw; 

(2) a ridged triangular flake 
(Fig, 337), about 3 inches in 
length, having a considerable 
curve in the direction of its 
length ; (3) a small finely 
worked knife-like implement 

(Fig. 371*), of beautifully transparent flint, with a keen and 



Tig. S75.— Arrow-boid of Fliot, 
ftill in the ihttt, fonnd in 
ft moM it FfTie, Aberdem- 
ihlre (actual lize). 




land (actual olie). 
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ilicate edge; (4) a thin lancet-shaped flake (Fig. 379), to 
kt the cleft for the ftrrow-head, and (5) a curiously formed 



Fig. 3i7.-Hiili;wi Fluke of Flint {'-i iu 

lidiBG-sbaped impleoietit (Fig. 380), with a semi-circular 
hollow on one side, which had a peculiarly bevelled edge, 
and which I conjectured to be a tool for planing arrow- 
shafts. I then procured a rough piece of piue-wood, a little 
over 18 inches in length, and 1 inch by rather more than 
^ inch in width and thickness. Having flrst sawn o8' the 
8 with the stout thick-backed Hake, and thus reduced the 
1 piece of wood to 18 inches iu length, I set to work 





■discover how the thickness might he I'educed to the form 
I an arrow-shaft A multitude of experiments were tried 
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without success, when at last I saw that by bringing the 
bent part of the long flake (Fig. 377) obliquely over the 
piece of wood held endwise against the breast, with the flat 
side of the flake to the surface of the wood, and then drawing 
it quickly towards the body, the sharp edge, passing diagonally 
over the surface, stripped ofiF shavings like a spokeshave. 
With a little practice I found that by this method I could 
strip off shavings 10 or 12 inches in length at every 
stroke. Wrapping a bit of soft leather round the butt-end of 
the flake to protect the fingers and give a firmer hold, I soon 
reduced the wood to the desired shape, though the surface 
remained rather rough and uneven. Then the question 
came to be how the surface was to be made smooth and 
even ; and the hollow scraper (Fig. 380) was tried in several 
ways, with no satisfactory result. Experience and reflectioa 
at length enabled me to see that there was only one way in 
which the tool could be used eflBciently. Placing one end of 
the arrow-shaft against the breast as before, embracing it 
between the two ends of the crescentic hollow in the side of 
the scraper, and then drawing the scraper quickly towards 
the body, with the opposing crescentic ends pressed firmly 
against the shaft (the one pressing upwards the other down- 
wards), the drawing motion caused the sharp under-edge of 
the curve to act like the edge of a plane ; and thus, by simply 
rotating the shaft during the operation, an equally smooth 
cylindrical surface was gradually produced. The notch for 
the string of the bow, in the butt-end of the shaft, was cut 
with the knife (Fig. 378), and the slit at the top, for the 
insertion of the arrow-head of flint, was readily cut with the 
thinner flake (Fig. 379). The feathers were cut and trimmed 
with the same implements, and tied on with sinews, A 
binding of sinew round the split point of the shaft, to secure 
the head in its place, completed the operation. 

It is more diflicult to classify those implements of flint 
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which are not of tlie nature of weapon points for use in war 
Of in the chase. They aeem, however, naturally to divide 
themselves chiefly into cutting and scraping iniplemeuta, the 
former including generally such forma as may have served 
for knives and saws, and the latter the different varieties of 
the round-nosed tools denominated scrapers. After these 
comes a rarer series of tools, which seem to have served the 
puipoae of awls or borers, and a set of implements of more 
ambiyuoua character which have been termed " fabricators " 
from their supposed use iu connection with the manufacture 
of other flint implements, snch as arrow-heads, etc. The 
groundwork of each of these implements ia a flake, struck 
from a prepared core of flint, in such a manner that it 
presents a more or less triangular cross-aection. Such flakes 
may be of any length, up to 5 or 6 inches, although ui Scot- 
land, where it is difiicult to find blocks of flint of sufficient 
size, the flakes are usually small. Of coui'se such a flake 
may be used for a variety of purposes connected with the 
cutting or scraping of softer materials, and many present 
evidence of having been so used, without any preparation 
by secondary working of the edge. It ia obvious, for instance 
that a flake like that already instanced (Fig. 377), may be 
used either to cut or to scrape wood or bone, or deer-horn, 
as long aa its edge retains its keenness. But tlie natural 
edge ia soon blunted and broken, and when a tool of this 
kind was intended for continuous use, it was prepared by 
.'wjcondary working along ita edges, and trimmed to a point 
more or less rounded or oval in form. 

A fine example of the long lanceolate flake, having both 
edges trimmed, so that the secondary working meets the 
flat ondei'side of the flake at an acute angle, and forms a 
ing edge capable of being renewed by retrimming when 
3 or blunted by use, is here shown on a slightly reduced 
^c (Fig. 381). The original, which is iji inches in length, 
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and fully J incli in extreme width, was foimd in tlie islaiM 
of Kouaay, in Orkney. The flake from which it was fora 

has a somewhat irregular curva-"" 
ture, shown in the side view, but 
the edges are care f wily worked, 
and the untrimmed huttrend i 
have been inserted in a handle d 
wood to make it more effective a 
:i cuttiug implement. But 
knife of flint presents iteelf J 
iL considerable variety of for 
fi'equenlly less suggestive of t 
purpose, and apparently lc| 
adapted to insure the effioienc^ 
I if the implement. In Fig. 382, 
found in removing a lai:ge moui 
known as the Court-lull of Dall| 
in Ayrshire, the blade is of trial 
gular form, having the sharp t 
formed by chipping from 
faces in the same manner as t 
edges of the spear and an 
heads, while the opposite edge I 
bluntly rounded for convenience in holding the imple 
ment when in use. Another blade from the same place 
(Fig. 383), of more elongated form, oval at both ends, 
is rounded by secondary working on the ridged back of 
the flake, the under-side flat, and the edges considerably 
blunt«d by use. It is of course impossible to aflirm that 
implements like these were not as often used for acrapia 
aa for cutting, and I adduce these iustances merely I 
the purpose of showing how the knife-like implement a 
flint passes, on the one hand, into the triangular or leaf-shaH 
form of the arrow or spear head, and on the other band, i 




ISl.-ram KnifefouD.! 
a Rousay, Orkney (4i 
aches in length). 
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1^ form undistingui&hable from that of the scraper. The two 
jsamples here figured (Figs. 384, 385), from Torrs. Old Luce, 





hgs, Ijaii, Ssa.— Fliut Flnkca, trimmeii for cutting or scriipiiiK(iictmil siw). 

Wigtowushire, are thinner and more knife-like in fonn. In 
Figa. 38G, 387, from the Culbin Sands, Elginshire, we observe 




^^^Bfiharacteristic individuality of form and workmansliip, which 
^^^■dicates a more efficient implement, with greater defioiteness 
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and specialty of purpose. They are formed of thin Bakes, 
carefully worked to a sharp edge all round, and, thoTigh of 





small size, they are not smaller than the rough clips < 
obaidiau which the New Zealandera formerly used as cuttii^ 
instruments. Fig. 3S8 represents a single-edged scrap* 
shaped knife of agate, found in a cairn at Hatton, in 1 





ves, ningle mill di>iibl«-e>lg«il (aclunl mmK 



parish of Mouikie, Forfarshire ; and Fig. 389, a double^ 
oval blade of reddish fliiit from the Culbin Sands. 
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riety of blade in which the edge is ground, instead of 
bipped, ia of mucli rarer occurrence. Two examples have 
already been cited from chambered cairns in Caithness.* 
One, almost precisely similar in size and shape, and formed 
of dark-coloured flint, was found in Unjuhart, Elginshire. 
It measures 2^ inches in length, and J inch in greatest 
breadth, has one end neatly rounded, and its edge carefully 
ground. Another, of slightly larger size, formed of grey 
flint, from Strachur, Argyllshire, is 2 J inches in length, and 3 
inch in greatest breadth, the ends neatly trimmed, the back 
LlOimded, and the edge carefidly ground (Figs. 390, 391). 




^^Rher« 
^^Bleensl 
Mliape, 



lere is another, almost similar to this, from Blelak, Al>er- 
ihire. A more peculiar form of flint blade is of discoidal 

ipe, and has the semicircular edge sharpened by grinding 
from both faces. One, found near Kintore, Aberdeenshire 
(Fig. 392), measures 3 inches by 2} inches. Another, from 
Fordoun, Kincardineshire (Fig. 393), measures 3| inches by 
3J inches, and at its thickest [mrt is less than J inch in 
thickness. There is a third specimen in the Museum, from 
Lanarkshire. A s<mes of large, flat, irregularly oval blades 
(Fig, 394) of [lorphyritic stone or madreporite, found only in 
> 8m the ileKriiitiuo*, p. 241, Fig. 244 i uil p. 2G3, Fig. 261. 
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Shetland, have sharper edges, sometimes continued round! 
the whole circumference, sometimes with slightly thickened ^ 





and blunted backs. They are ground to a smooth even 
surface on their flat faces.' Another form of knife (Fig. 395), 





of which only one complete example exists in the I 
appears also to be peculiar to Shetland — at least, it has 
not yet been found iu any other British locality, though 
the type is known in the northern parts of Norway. It is 

' Dr. D. Wilson Btates, iu LU Prrhisloric Anaalt n/ Seollaiiil (vol. i. 
p. 184), that implements mostly of tliis clua were fouaH in the moraea of 
Blair.DruinmoDd and Meiklewood. There is, however, no extant ei 
to prove that the atane implcmeDta so found were of this apecial t; 
which is peculiar to the Shetland lalanda. Sn far as yet known, : 
existing eivnple haa bren traced to any other loMllty. 
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k loDg blade of fissile shale or slaty sandstone, with a more 
r less convex edge, a thickened back, and a projecting tang- 
ike handle This specimen is 9j inches in length, and 3j 



^Lici 



Rg. 395.— Knife of 8j«nl»lD[ie, from Slielinnd (Bj inrlies in lengtli). 

iches across the widest part of the blade. Its surface is 
lund smooth all over, and the edge is sharpened by grind- 
ing from both faces. This variety of implement appears to 
have been veiy abundant, though, owing to its extreme 
.thinness and consequent fragility, it is but seldom that an 




P[g». 3M, Sei.— FragmeotB of Knlvm of Schist, from Sliellniic!. 

tire specimen is met with. There are, however, upwards 
f twenty fragments in the Museum (Figs. 396, 397) which 
Eiibit with greater or less distinctness the peculiar features 
"of the type.i 

■ For ui Kcoount of tlie Korweipui exunplei, Me the Foreningtn/oT 
Sunk* ^'miiuutariier'a Beraring, Aanbertlning for IS77, p. H)5. 
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The flint saw is simply a flake, trimmed to an edge whid 
is jagged, instead of being sharpened either by chipping c 
griiiding. They are usually of small size, and sometimes 
the teetli are formed with extreme regularity and fineness. 
The three specimens here figured, of different varieties of 
fonn (Figs. 398, 399, 400). are from the sands of Glenluce, in 
Wigtownshire. Though of less frequent occurrence than 
knives of flint, they are by no means rare, the number of | 
specimens in the Museum now exceeding sixty. 




Figs, 39S, S!)?, 4(XI.-Fliut?BWaroiuid at Glenluce (oclualiUv). 



Of course there is nothing against the supposition thatl 
both knives and saws may have been occasionally fixed in*^ 
handles of wood, or bone, or horn. Such bandied implements 
have been found in tlie .Swiss Lake Dwellings, but there 
is no clear evidence that any of the Scottish specimens 
were provided with handles of any kind. They may hare 
been used, as Nevi Zealanders used chips of obsidian, for 
knives, held simply between the forefinger and thumb, or as 
some of the Australian tribes used their rougldy flaked 
knives of stone, with a piece of the skin of an animal wooud 
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Eound the bubtrend of the flake to enable them to grasp it 
B firmly. 

Flint tools whicb seem to have been intended for awla or 
borers are not of very common occurrence. They are of two 
varieties, a long-pointed form which may have been used for 
piercing boles in soft materials, sucb as skins, and a shorter 
pointed form, which may have been used for drilling holes 
in harder materials. A very characteristic specimen of the 
first form is here figured from (ialston, Ayrshire (Fig. 401), 
and an equally charact<?ristic example of the second form 
8 shown in the specimen from the Culbin Sands, Elginshire 
I (Fig. 402). 




Figs. 4(11, 402.— Boitra or Flint (»ctiial size). 

The implements which, for want of a better name, have 
been styled " fabricators " or " flaking tools," are long and 
chisel-shaped, with a slightly lozenge-sbaped section. Tliey 
usually present " a blunted, worn, and roimded appearance at 
one or both ends, as if resulting from attrition against a hard 
substance ; " and Mr. Evans has suggested " that their purpose 
may have been for chipping out arrow-heads and otiier small 

Kitxuments of flint."' Whether this may have been their 
rpose or not, the typical form of these implements is 
' AwUeiU Stone ImpkmrnU o/Oreal Britain, p. 367. 
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aufficiently characteristic. They are by no means conunon 
in Scotland. The Museam poasessea two from Kincardine- 
Bhire, one of which, from Fordoiin, is here figured (Fig. 403) J 
to a scale of three-fourths of the actual size ; the third, whid 






Tig. 403.— Fliut Implemantor 
Fabricator, ftom FOrdoun 
{ j of actual size). 



fig. 40i— Flint ImplemeDt or 
Fsliricator, from CorainiB 
(sctunt BJie). 



is represented in the Museum by a cast, is figured (Fig, iOtyl 

of the actual size. It was found on the Hill of Corennie, 

Aberdeenshire. A fourth, from Unstan, is shown in Fig. 285. 

The " scraper" of flint is a round-nosed flake, which baa 
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the semicircular end chipped to a bevelled edge (as showu in 

Rg. 405), from Ui'quhart, Elginshire. They are usually flat 

' on the under side, having 



a 1 

Wt: 




Fig. 405,- Hint Scraper, front, b 
and Bida views, founii at Urquhart 
(21 inches iu langtb). 



pyi 
^^—/eri 



the upper side trimmed to 

a ridged or iiTegularly 

(Convex form, but some 

flat both on the 

ipper and under sides, 

ley vary extremely in 

being from 2 

to 3 inches in length, 

and others less than a 

i inch iu diameter. It 

dlEScult to regard these 

laller-sized examples as 

implete implements, al- 

mauy of them might be used for scraping 
IS if fixed in a handle of bone or wood, and a 
'\ precisely similar has been found in use among the 
Esquimaux for scraping or currying skins. But as the 
long scraper of flint has been fouml in connection with 
interments, associated with a broken nodule of iron 
pyrites, bearing the marks of scraping, the obvious in- 
'ence is that one use of the so-called scraper was that 
a strike-light A scraper of flint, much worn on 
le semicircular e<^e from use (Fig. 407), and a broken 
lodule of iron pyrites, bearing the marks of the friction of ii 
round-nosed tool along the central jwrtion of its flat face 
(Fig. 406), were recently found in association with a cremated 
btirial at Flowerbuni, Eoss-shire, by Major Mackenzie.' 
But while it is thus obvious that many of these implements 

> Proc Sue. Anlv/. Stol., vol. xii. |i. 362. Fur aimUar jiiaUnM* in 
EngUnil, «eo Evku'i Andenl Stone Implement* o/Oreat Brittun, pp. 28S, 
280, and Gieenirdl'i BrUM Barrotci, p. 41. 



MonjivD a pacax tqob. 



iSBodnleerpTiitMof mm, ta the m 

Iwd ated weR ved belore the In t wi Ja rtioo of the aaan 

Iwrthod of noden timea, thoe can be no iembt tlot naa; 



r«( tbete impleaMnte wete used Cor wearing iiiiipiii im 




fig>, «M, 107.— Strikv-lij^ht Implemeati. Nodule of PyritM of ll«ll, 
■nil Hcraper of Fhnt, toDDd together it Tlowgrbani, Raw ihlrc. 

connection with the drcsaing of skins and the preparing and I 
finishing; of tools and appliances in wood and bone. They j 
differ only in liaving long necks or short necks, and the [ 
bevelling more or less continued along the side of the imple- I 
ment In the example from Tons, Old Luce, Wigtowusbira I 
(Fig. 40tt), the implement presents the ridge of the Huke a 
midrib down the hack, and the bevelling of the edge is con*" 
tinued along one of the sides. The example from GuUane I 
Unkn (Fig. 409) is similarly ridged down the back, and 
l>ev(?lle<l along one edge, but is shorter and broader in pro- 
portion to its length, and more obtusely pointed. Tlie 
commoner form of 8h(lr^necked scraper is shown in Fig8,J 
410, 411, both from Elginshire J 

These implements and weapons of chipped flint are foond ' 
over the whole of the mainland of Scotland, as well as in 
many of the outljing isles, They are found in districts 
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where natural iiodulea of flint are unknown, as well as il 
districts vhere the supply of the material ts more abundant 
Although flint is nowhere very abundantly found in Scol 
land, there are certain localities which furnish transpoi 
nodules in greater abundance than others, and in these 
localities there is always evidence of the practice of a long- 
continued and wide-spread industry in the fabrication of 
implements and weapons from the raw material. This 
evidence consists of innumerable cliippings and splinters 
flint, often accumulated in particular spots, as if from tlu 
continuous working of a single iudividual, or a group of 
individuals. A closer examination of the mass of splinteia 
usually reveals tlie fact that among them are many flakea, 
cores, and unfinished implements ; and not unfrequently 
hammer and anvil stones, and even perfectly finished knives, 
saws, arrow-heads, or axes may be occasionally found, 
although the rule is that only the waste products of tl 
manufacture are met with. From these, and from expei 
mental knowledge of the qualities of the material, the pi 
cesses of the fabrication may be to some extent inferi 
The tools were apparently for the most part naturally formi 
pebbles of quartz or quartaite, of a shape and size convenient 
for the purpose for which tliey were used. The largi 
pebbles, often of the shape and size of a cobbler's lapstoae>1 
seem to liave been used as anvil-stones, while the smallor 
pebbles, of such size and shape as could be conveniently^ 
grasped in the hand, have been used as hammer-stones. 
This is rendered evident by the fact tliat the lai^er or 
anvil-stones are worn considerably into irregularly hollowed 
depressions on their flat faces, while the smaller or hammei 
stones are worn convexly on their ends. The method 
producing long, slender, and regularly shaped flakes from 
core of flint which is practised by the modem gun- 
makers with steel tools, has often been described. I)r. Jol 
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;n8, who taught liimsel! the art, haa recorded it as hi3 
dence, "that blows from a rounded pebble, judiciously 
ndmiQistered, are capable of producing well-formed Sakes, 
such aa iu shape cannot be distinguished from those made 
with a metallic hammer." The main difficultiea, lie says, 

insist first in making the blow fall exactly in the proper 
; and secondly, in so proportioning its intensity that 
it shall simply dislodge a flake without shattering it The 
pebble employed as a hammer need not be attached to a 
shaft, but can be used without any preparation in the hand," 

When the inferences deduced from an examination and 
comparison of the chips, flakes, and cores, which compose 
the refuse of these ancient flint workshops, are compared 
ith tlie results of the methods still employed, whether by 
arrow-makers or civilised manufacturers of gun- 
flints and strike-lights, the ancient methods of workmanship 
are found to coincide with the natural properties of the 
material and the modem processes so ftir as these go. But 
the ancient flint-workers went further than modern know- 
ledge and modern skill can follow them. There are some 
of their processes which have not been discovered by 
modern science, and some of their products which cannot 
be imitated by modern skill, with all its ingenuity of con- 
trivance and all its resources of means and appliances. 

Dr. Jolm Evans, although he succeeded by the use of 
stag's-honi tools in producing something like the ordinary 
surface- chip ping of the ancient tlin)> workers, confesses that 
the method invented and practised by them of producing 
the regulai- fluting, like ripple-marks, by detaching parallel 
splinters uniform in size and extending almost across the 
surface of a lance or spear head, is at present a mystery. 
This process was commonly practised by the prehistoric 
flint-workers of almost all the countries of Europe in which 
flint implements are found. But it is a process which is not 
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now known or practised by any of the tribes of savages who 
still work in stone, and it is therefore a lost art to them, 
as well as a mystery to the man of science. 

In speaking of the qualities of workmanship that are 
manifested by the extremely delicate manipulation of objects 
so small in their size and yet so elaborately and carefully 
finished, it is impossible to demonstrate their characteristics 
otherwise than by reference to the objects themselyes, 
which must be seen and closely studied before the beauty 
of their forms and the delicacy of their finish can be 
adequately appreciated. These qualities are necessarily 
less apparent in the larger examples, but in many of the 
smaller they are present in a more remarkable manner than 
in any other class of the products of human handicraft, 
ancient or modern, which are not of the nature of jewels or 
articles of personal adornment. So obviously is this the 
case that they are not unfrequently mounted and worn as 
pendants in necklaces, and in other adaptations of modem 
jewellery. No such fact is without its significance. These 
products of the Age of Stone were made for use, and not 
for ornament, and yet they exhibit qualities of form and 
workmanship which give them an ornamental character, 
and thus enable them to be fitly associated with the pro- 
ductions of the decorative art of modern times. 

I have already drawn attention to the fact that the typical 
form of the stone axe is a form which is specially suited 
to the properties of the material and the purposes of the 
implement. Looking at the specialty of form which has 
been given to the axe of iron, in view of the special pro- 
perties of the material, and their adaptation to the special 
purposes of the instrument, no one would hesitate to 
recognise it as a product of culture. And looking at the 
peculiar specialty of form which has been given to the 
implement of stone, and given to it also in view of the 
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ioliar properties of its material, I cannot have any 
litatioQ ia recognising it also as a product of culture. 
In doing this I pronounce no judgment on the relative 
quality of the varieties of culture that have produced the 
two kinds of implements. But if it be a legitimate deduc- 
tion that the special adaptation of the form of the imple- 
ment when fashioned in the one material implies culture, 
the same deduction follows as a necessary consequence from 
the special adaptation of its form when fashioned in the 
other material. I am not now instituting a comparison of 
the relative efficiency of the implements as between that 
fashioned in the one material and that fashioned in the 
other. I speak merely of the facts that the employment 
of the one material established a certain typical form 
for the implement ; that the use of the other material 
established another typical form for the same implement ; 
and that these two different results — each consequent on 
the use of a different material establishing a special adapta- 
tion of form — were products of culture existing in the 
people using tlie materials. Reviewing the whole pheno- 
mena of the Stone Age as these are manifested in Scot- 
laud, we find them affording evidences of capacity and 
culture in the individual, associated with evidences of 
civilisation in the community. We find their weapons and 
ornaments fashioned in forms that combine beauty of out- 
line with synmietry and grace of proportion. We lind the 
workmanship of the best examples faultless, the polish 
perfect, and the edge as regular and finely drawn from the 
face of the instrument as it is ]>osaible to make it with the 
of machinery and scientific appliances. The application 
intellect and energy to the perfection of the art of work- 
in stone is effected in directions that are different from 
those adopted by workei's in metals ; and therefore the 
culture of the lapidary is a culture which is not tlie same 
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as the culture of the founder or the smith. But it would 
be manifestly absurd to say that the application of intellect 
and handicraft to the perfection of an art is culture when 
it is directed to one material, and is not culture when it 
is directed to another — that culture may be manifested 
in bronze and iron, and silver and gold, but not in bone or 
ivory, or jet or stone. 

It would be equally absurd to say that the application 
of intellect and experience to the perfection of an art is 
culture when it is directed to one method of operation, and 
is not culture when it is directed to another method; in 
other words, that it is culture which is manifested in the 
working of stone by grinding, and that it is not culture which 
is manifested in the working cf the same material by chipping. 
The generalisation which leads to a conclusion that grinding or 
polishing an implement of stone implies higher capacity and 
more advanced culture than is implied in the formation of an 
implement by simple chipping, is completely at variance with 
the most obvious facts regarding the nature and character of 
chipped and polished implements of stone. The methods 
of finishing the surface and trimming the edges of many of 
these chipped implements are the results of reflection and 
experience applied to the nature of the implement itself, and 
the qualities of the material of which it is made. There are 
certain classes of implements of flint which were never 
ground smooth on the surface, or sharpened to a smoothly 
ground edge, because the chipped surface and the trimmed 
edge were better adapted to their purpose. Some varieties 
of unground, unpolished implements, wholly fashioned and 
finished by chipping alone, belong not only to the most 
advanced period of the Stone Age, but were used long into, 
and apparently throughout, the Age of Bronze. 

The rudeness which is the result of incapacity, and the 
rudeness which is the result of skill and calculation, in 
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certain cases, may closely resemble each other; but in draw- 
ing conclusions as to the capacity or incapacity of the work- 
man from the mere rudeness of workmanship there must be 
discrimination. In the finer forms of these chipped imple- 
ments it is manifest that their rudeness is the result of 
processes carefully adapted to the properties of the material, 
and peri'omied with a dexterity only to be acquired by 
practice and experience. Tliat their surfaces are always 
unamoothed, while other implements found with them are 
finely polished, is evidence that the absence of polish in them 
is the result of intention, and not of incapacity. And that 
this abstention from all eflbrt to produce a smoother finish 
.of surface and outline than that which results from the 
ily constructional process ought rather to be commended 
a merit than censured as a defect in the workman's culture, 
plain from the fact that the form, when thus finished, 
a character of fitness and beauty which is uni- 
acknowledged. Tliig character is the result of a 
single process, perfected to a pitch of delicacy and refinement 
which is now unattainable. That process, which the ancieut 
workers invented and brought to such perfection, is the very 
18 which scientific iovestigation has now shown to be 
le most suitable to the qualities of the material they em- 
ployed. This material was selected by them in preference 
to all others, and we cannot doubt that it was so selected on 
account of its special suitability to the purpose in view, 
although it is not abundant, and must always have been 
difficult to procure, in Scotland. Is it possible, then, to con- 
clude that there is no evidence of culture in such manifesta- 
tions of knowledge and skill — in such adaptations of means 
and materials to definite ends and purposes 1 It is doubtless 
true that the culture which they may iudicate must neces- 
arily have differed from the culture of the Bronze Age, 
Bs the Bronze Age culture must necessarily have differed 
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from that of the Iron Age ; but it seems equally undenial 
that whatever may be the amount of its difference from thi 
or from existing varieties of culture, the evidence which has 
been adduced is relevant and sufficient to prevent the con- 
clusion that the members of the Stone Age communities were 
destitute of capacity and devoid of culture. 

Again, when we consider the aggregates of individuals ii 
whom this culture existed, we find them possessing 
organisations sufficient for the construction of works 
enormous magnitude. We find them exhibiting in 
constnictions a common agreement strong enough to control 
the general expression of the form and character of their 
sepulchral monuments over an area so wide as fi'om Caithness 
to Cornwall These vast sepulchral constructions, which are 
necessarily the work of aggregates, are thus in their nature 
and significance essentially evidences of civilisation. The 
manner of its expression is doubtless diiferent from tl 
wliich now prevails, and the man wlio now subscribes 
guineas to the public memorial of a leading citizen removed 
by death would then have performed tlie same duty by 
adding stones to his cairn, But it is the outward form of 
the act alone wMch differs ; its inward significance remi 
the same. As time rolls on and fashions change wil 
the ever-increasing complexities of social organisation, 
methods of expression may be altered or may be improved ; 
but will any one say that the moral feeling and sense of 
public duty which then found expression in the manner of 
the time were less moral and less dutiful than those which 
find expression now in the manner of our time, or that the 
thing signified in the erection of a Stone Age cairn is 
essentially the same as that which is signified in the ereotic 
of a statue or a modern monimientT 

In this man of the Stone Age, whose capacity, culture, 
and civilisation are thus made dimly visible to us by the 
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L relics of liis life and the memorials of his dead — this maker 
L of finely formed and admirably finished tools and implements 
Lin stone — this builder of great sepulchral monuments that 
completely structural, we have reached the typical 
L lepresentative of primeval man in Scotland. There is no 
I evidence of tlie existence within our area of any repre- 
I eentative type of man of higher antiquity or of lower culture 
I than this. I have chosen to lead up to the consideration 
\ of his condition and culture by carrying the investigation 
I tack from the historic to the prehistoric, from the 
I well known to the less known, from the comparatively 
Liecenb to the regions of extreme antiquity. I chose this 
method because it seemed that by thus proceeding from 
conditions that are already familiar to us, we might be 
enabled to appreciate more justly the significance of con- 
ditions that are unfamiliar to our experience, and to perceive 
I more clearly that in thus unravelling the manifold compli- 
L cations of the interlinked successions of types and systems 
that bind the ages together, we tnay be tracing gradations 
of advancement from civilisation to civilisation, and from 
culture to culture. It is true that we possess no means of 
converting the significance of these early manifestations 
into equivalents of the culture and civilisation which now 
exist But it it be also true — as all experience shows that 
I it is true — ^that the types and systems of the present give 
I birth to those of the future, and were themselves begotten 
1 of the past, it follows that the early culture and civilisa- 
I tion were but younger states or stages of those which now 
L exist ; and, thus regarding them, 1 cannot but conclude that 
j they were younger states or stages of the highest as well as 
I of the lowest of the modem forms. 



And now, looking back over the way we have traversed 
litogether, and having regard both to the manner and to the 
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results of the investigation in which we have been engaged, 
I may say that I shall have failed in one of its principal 
objects if it has not been demonstrated that it may be 
possible from purely scientific materials, by purely scientific 
methods, to construct a logical, though not a chronological, 
history of culture and civilisation within a given area 
sufficiently wide to comprehend a series of representative 
types — that the logical history thus established deals with the 
succession of types, and the stages of Culture, but does not 
deal with the determination of dates, or the measurement of 
the duration of periods, which being the peculiar products of 
record, pertain exclusively to the province of chronological 
history — that as the conditions and phenomena of man's 
existence in one region cannot be taken as necessarily those 
of another, these conditions and phenomena must be ascer- 
tained by direct investigation for a wide series of separate 
areas before there can exist a scientific basis for the in- 
ductions of comparative Archaeology — and that the historic 
and the prehistoric stages of human existence within the 
same area do not differ necessarily in the essential nature of 
their conditions and phenomena, although there is necessarily 
a radical difference in the manner in which these conditions 
and phenomena are presented to our intelligence. 

If this has been successfully demonstrated, the method 
of the demonstration will also have disclosed the paramount 
importance of form and decoration in the determination of 
type ; and the significance of systems of ornament as afford- 
ing indications of the conditions of culture by their character, 
and determining the sequence of these conditions by their de- 
velopment. The disclosure of that significance will also have 
shown that it may be possible to deal with the ornament of 
the prehistoric ages as an index of culture in much the same 
manner as the student of culture might deal with language 
and literature as supplying materials for his deductions 
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with respect to the historic period, because the sequences of 
the systems of decoration are found to follow the same order 
as the sequences of the forms and materials to which the 
decoration is applied. But most of all, I hope it may have 
been made clear that it is not the knowledge of the various 
dates of the different specimens, but the knowledge of their 
types — not the knowledge of their precise uses, but the 
knowledge of their precise areas — not the knowledge of the 
measure of antiquity that may belong to them, but of the 
quality of the culture they indicate, that are the primary 
objects of their investigation. 

Besides these more general indications, it may have 
become evident to those who have followed the whole of the 
four courses of these Lectures, that, taken together, they are 
parts of one continuous demonstration, the outcome of which 
is that Scotland has an Archseology — disclosing a succession 
of manifestations of culture and phases of civilisation 
peculiar to her own area ; and that she must therefore of 
necessity create and maintain her own school of investiga- 
tion. 
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Applegaith, Dnmfrieaahlre, bronze axe 

(onnd at, 104, 106. 
Ardlajr, Aberd«eDihIre, urns found lu 

■tone ciKl« rI. 110. 
Ardojno, Abenteemlilre, urni found In 

atone circlu at, 109. 
Argjllibire, chimberEd oalnii of, £68. 

gold annlet* fonnd in, 213. 

Arrowbeadt of Ulut, 3S6-36Z. 
Arrow- ibafli, mnnafacture of, 363. 

brouie gwordi, etc, 



Banoockburn Moan, bronze battle-aie 

found In, 188. 
Barhollion, Wigtownnhire, broDie api-ar- 

head found at, 16'2. 
lianiftinlil, Beith, nnu found at, 43. 
Bnms (Little), stone axe founil at, 

345. 
BarrowB, breaking open of, in March of 



bead fouad at, I. 
Bclhelrie, Abeiileenshire, gold ar 
found at, 218. 

B«ll'i Hilli, MldlDlhliin, boaril of bi 

objects found at, 160. 
Benachle, Aberdeeaiblre, iirna fuun 
*7. 



gold 



fonnd ou, 143. 
Anchentagptrt, Dnmfrieuhire, 

diadem lound *t, 228. 
Anquhorthtea, KincardlneBhire, nrna 

fonnd in atone circle at, 114. 
Anatralia, atone axe in llJi handle fioin, ' 



Blindinill, Rothic, 

fooDd al, 53. 
Boar, renialni 



78. 



of, found wllh n burial. 



BlDIXToT, Kincardineahire, itone circle 

at, 118. 
Balblmie, Fife, um« found at, 72, 

llflL 
Balblair, 8uthgrland*h<rn, am and 

bronze blade fonnit at. 25, 
Balcalk, Tealing. urn and necklace of 

jet bnada fonnd at, 62. 
Balcairy, WIgtownabIre, hoaid of bronie 

objects found at. 163, 
Balmaclellan, atone aac found at, 819. 
Balmulck, Comria, nm with lide-haudle 

found at, 81 
Banff, ntn and gold rlngi fonnd near, 



Bone, hoUoir cylinder or hnttoa of, 

fonnd in an urn at Ainesa. 60. 
Bonnyilde, Stirlingililre, t;'>'<l *rni1et 

found at, 210. 
Bookan, Stennln, Orkney, chambered 

calm at, 201. 
Boring tooli of flint, 373. 
Boveriionwa, Dunbar, nma and bronze 

blades fonsd at, 26. 
Bronze Age, definition of the, 2. 

ornamentation of the, 2. 3. 

typical fealurea of the, !. 

Bronzf, analjela of, 147, 166. 

BnoilZI IlIPLEMlENTS, etc.— 

Anvil, 204. 

'rinKS (annular, totld) — 



From Crawfonl h. 
Elnneir, SO. 
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BB0N2B IlCPLBMENTS, etC — 

Arm-rings (penannular) — 

From Achtertyre. 14o, 148. 

KilUn, 162. 

Poolewe, 162. 

RehUl, 160. 

Axes (flanged) — 

Applegarth, 194, 196. 

Balcarry, 163. 

Cree, 193,195. 

Dams, 196. 

Glenbuck, 197. 

Greenlees, 198, 195. 

Largs, 197. 

Axes (flat)— 

From CoUeonard, 166. 

Culzean, 167. 

Fortrie of Balnoon, 167. 

Innermessan, 190. 

Lawhead, 192. 

Nairn, 194. 

Sluie. 163. 

Tonderghie, 167. 

Axes (socketed)— 

From Achtertyre, 146. 

Bell's MUls, 160. 

Bowerhouses, 26. 

Dalduff, 154. 

Forfar, 161. 

Gospertie, 147. 

Highfield, 153. 

Inschoch, 163. 

Killin, 151. 

Knockandmaize, 198. 

Poolewe, 162. 

Rehill, 160. 

Strath, 198. 

Battle-Axe— 

From Bannock bum, 188. 
Blades (knife or dagger, thin, tri- 
angular) — 

From Burreldales, 23. 

Collessie, 8. 

Cleigh, 13. 

Drumlanrick, 13. 

Kelly thorpe, 18. 

Linlathen, 12. 

Shuttletield, 21. 

Stobshiel, 18. 

Tuack, 102. 

Blades (oval, curved, and socketed)— 

From Sleat, 145. 

Wester Ord, 146. 

Blades (small, oval, or bifid) — 

From Balblair, 25. 

Bowerhouses, 26. 

Kinleith, 27. 

Lawpark, 36. 

Lierabol, 22. 

Magdalen Bridge, 27. 

Newbigging, 23. 

Rogart, 24. 

Round way, 17. 

Shanwell, 38. 



Bronzb Implements, etc— 
Bracelets — 

From Melfort, 67. 
Brooch— 

From Gogar, 144. 
Caldrons — 

From Carlingwark, 205. 

Dalduff, 164. 

Duddingston, 142. 

Kincardine Moss, 206. 

Poolewe, 162. 

Chisels — 

From Burreldale Moss, 200. 

Kingoldmm, 200. 

Torre, 200. 

Daggers- 

From Galloway, 178. 

Gretna, 176. 

Kilrie, 176. 

Kingarth, 166. 

Pitkaithley, 176. 

Portmoak, 179. 

Whitehaugh, 180. 

Whiteleys, 177. 

Fish-hooks— 

From Glenluce, 802. 
Gouges (socketed) — 

From Killin, 161. 

Torran, 148, 149. 

the Tay, 202. 

Mounting (annular rings, hollow)- 

From Grosvenor Crescent, 140. 

Inschock, 163. 

KUlin, 168. 

Pins — 

From Balcalk, 62. 

Grosvenor Crescent, 140. 

Sleat, 146. 

Tarves, 142. 

Tormore, 98. 

Scabbard-ends — 

From Cauldhame, 141. 

Gogar, 143. 

Legertwood, 155. 

Tarves, 142. 

Sickles— 

From Edengerach, 202. 

Errol, 203. 

Shields— 

From Lugtonridge, 165. 

Yetholm, 166, 159, 

Spear-heads — 

From Achtertyre, 146. 

Barhullion, 182. 

Belhaven, 182. 

Cauldhame, 145. 

Craigton. 184. 

Crawford, 188. 

Dean Water, 184. 

Denhead, 180. 

Duddingston, 142. 

Forfar, 162. 

Gospertie, 147. 

Highfield, 153. 



fSaUNXK iHPLEMEECn, etc.-~ 
Siiear- heads — 

Fram iDichock, 153. 

KiUin. 150. 

LegBtlwooJ, 155, 

Li HMD, 183. 

MerMn Hall, 183. 

- — -aleat, 145. 

Toii«n. 148, H9. 

Swonis— 

Prom ArtLar'i Seat, 143. 

CaulcUisDiv, 144. 

DaldufT, 161. 

DnildiiiiffitoD, 142. 

- — OogM, 1 *S. 

OrMYBQDi Creacent, 189, 140. 

Jac)»l«nk. IM, 

Keith HnuM, 173. 

Kitlln, 149. 

KirlH»w»lil, lis. 

Legertwood, 165. 

Newburgh, 173. 

Perth, 173. 

gliima, 15«. 

81e»t, 146. 

Boutl. Uiiit, 171. 

IVrvoa, 140. 

Trumpet — 



- Bookui. 291. 

- Bruno, 353. 

- Buiray, 290. 
-Culleraiih. 101. 

- Ciuu8t«r, 240, 2W. 

- Cl»v«, 800, 

- OarrywhiD, 249. 
-Kilchoan, 273. 

- Largie, 272. 

- MHeahowe, 274, 
-OmisRill, 244. 

- PBim We»t«y, 281, 289. 
-Qui ■ 
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76. 
firuwnhill, Ayrnhin 

»t, 348. I 

Bnian, Cuthneas, chamlieied calm at, 



Buckie, Banffthire, 
Backlyrie, Fife, ui 
BnrialH, iJiseDce i 



Quovness, 284. 

Hhinarte, 260. 

^- Shelplck. 263. 

Uiutan, 292. 

Wideford, 288. 

YarlioUJHi, 230.268. 

Cairna, cliamliBieil, geographical dLi- 
tribution of, 280. 
I Caimtrauir. Pevbleuhirt, gold innleta 
I {twisted) found at, 217. 
' Cuithnew, chambered aepuldiral caimi 
I of, 230. 

' CKlitomia, arrow-head of uhert in the 
' ahaft froni, 361. 
Callemish, Lewis, itone circle at, 119. 
■■.anipbellium, Argvl' " 

LirotiEe BpMr-h#«(i)i 
— stone luteii found at, ioa, 
iamater, Caithneta, chiuoliered c 

at, 240, 260. 



Bomldale Moi 

ehi«el (omul 
BurreldilM. Aberdeen*bira, 

liroim blade fouud at, 23. 



■a Toand at, 80. 

found at, 44. ) ' stonB-netling at, 12) 

certain foniis of i Carlinffwark Loch,Kirkcudbrigbt,lironie 
' '"" caldron found in, 2u5. 

Ctrmlchae], Lanarkuhire, gold aniilets 
I found at, 21 1 . 
Aberdoeoihire, bronie Camwatb Moor, Ijtnarkihire, nm and 
2IKI. I sculptured cist-cover foand at, 87. 

CastleTruer, Aberdeenabire, urns found 

Canldbnme, Brechin, bronze a words, etc., 

found al, 144. 
CbapettoD, Ardrosian, atone aie found 

at, 309. 
Clava, Stratlmaim, chambered cairDi at, 



Cinuni of Bronie Age tyi« (oncbuo- 
bemdl— 
At BllndmlU, C4. 

Cunwith, 87. 

CWrii, 11 

OolfiMle, S. 

Cnig-dhu, 44. 

Cnwfonl, 58. 

£ddertoun, 00. 

FrwHrid, 78. 

GlenforiB, 14. 

KennyshUlock, 80. 

Kil martin, 88. 

— - Linlalhen, 10. 
— Monikle, M, 

Stf nton. 82. 

Stobo, 6". 



SOD. 

aaycrop, 

at, SlV 



Kirklnner, 



I Geigh, Lochweil, calm at, eiplored, 13, 
Cleoghhead, done axe found at, 320. 

: ajftb, Calthneaa, atona-aettlng at, ISI. 
Coilslleld. Ayrahin, linjiue tttunpel 

found at, 189. 
urn and acnlptnrad cist-coter 



CoUesaie, Fifs, excuvntiQii of a vnlm 

at, 3. 
Coronnie, flaking tool of flint from, 874. 
Conbia Moaa, Berwicltsliire, hoard of 

bronie objects found in, ISS. 
Coul, l»\»j. gold nrmlets (]ie]iBiinu1ar] 



Cnigdliu, North QuNniifeTry,urusround 

Ht, 40. 
Crawford, LanarlohirB, bronia Hpaar- 

beitd found >t, ISS. 
urn and bronie arm-ringi 

found at, OB. 
Cree, Wigtownahirc, liroDze axa found in 

llK Mou of, 19S. IBS. 
Crichie, Kintore, ana found in slone 

circle at, 104. 107. 
Crogiiti, Cnmbarland, mould for cuting 

broiii^ spear-lieads found at, 187. 
Cronidalo, InTdroeK-sliiPB, gold armlet 

found at, 21*. 
Cruden, Aberdeenshire, grave-monnd at, 

17. 
Culbin Sands, srrow.lieads of flint trani, 

350. SG84S). 

knives of flint from, 368. 

Culiean, Ajrahire, hoam of bronzo axes 

found at, 107. 
Ciinzierton, stone Ble found nt, 34t. 



Dalachii, BanlEiliirB, um and gold arm. 
ring found at, 63. 

Dalduff, Aynhire. hoard of bronze ob- 
jects found at, 1G3. 

Dalmeny, stone aie found at, 388. 

Dalmore, Alness, urns found at, 48. 

Dairy, Court-Hiil of, um found at, 77. 

knives of flint from, 367. 

Dalrymjjle, Charlea E., excavations In 
stone circles in AbcrdoODshire by, 
101. 

Dams, Balbimie, Fife, branie aie found 
at, m 

Damhall, PeebleHshJre, um found at, S2. 

Dariot, atone axes found at. 325. 

Denbead, CDU[iar-Aii)(Us, bmniu spear- 
head found at, ISO. 

" I, Haddington «li ire, um found at, 






78. 
Drimmie Wood, Balbiniii 

at, 71. 
Druids, not associated with stone aircUs 

tilt serenteeuth century, ISH. 
Drumour, atone axes found nt, 324. 
Duddingaton Locb, Edinburgh, hoard of 

broDM object* dredged up in, 142. 
Dnmbarton, gold armlets found near, 

2U9. 
Dunbar, nm found at, 47. 
Dundee, atone axe found near, 334, S3S. 
Duna Cistle, stone axe foond near, 315. 



Eddehtdun, Rou-aUire, um found In a 

caim at, 1^. 
Edengenc b , Aberdeenah ii«,broiua dokla 

found at, 202. 
Elion, arrow-liead of flint ft'om, 340. 
, Perthshire, bronze alckle found 



Ervie, 



, ahowing mark of ban- 



Flint, artow.hoadt of, found with B 

Age burials, 171. _ 

Ktiut-working, and ancient factories of 3 

Rint implenientu, 378. | 

Flowarbom, strike-liRht of flint and I 

pvrites found at, 370. 
Fochabers, stone axes found at, 330. 
Fordouu, flaking loo] of Hint fouQiI I 

nl, 374. ■ 
knife in flint from, S7a 

Forfar, hoanl of bronze objects found M 

at, 190. ' 

Fortrie of Balnoon, Baafrahire, I 

axes found at, 167. _ 

Freefleid, luverkindie, um found in • 1 

cnira at, 76. 
Friars Cirio, atone axe found at, 316, 
Fullartou, Kintore, urns fonnd In atnnt 

circle fit. 108. 
Fyrisb, Boss-shire, nni ami wriat-giukrd 

of atone found nt, 1)1. ■ 

Fyvie, arrow-hand of flint atill in th« J 

shaft IVom, 362. 



Gadoon, methoil of hafting flat axe* of ^ 

iron in the, IBl. ' 

Galloway, gold armlets founi 

214. 
Qnrden, Profesior. early notice of stoM 

circles by, 135. 
Garrywbin, Caithness, chamber«d cairn 

at, 247. 
Getsbodan, arTow-liead of flint (till in 

the shaft from, 362. 
Genoch, Ayrihire, urns fonnd at, 46, 
(lilmerton, stone axe found at, 338. 
Glenballoeh, Blairgowrie, umi toond ia 

atone drde at, 111. 
Glnnbuflk, Ayrshiro, bronie aza fonnd 

at, 1»7. 
OleaforsB, Mull, uma found at, II. 
Qlenhend, Doune, um and stone bammer 

foond at, 83. 
Glenluv, Wigtownshire, arrow-haida of 

flint from, 350. S£7, 3S8, ltS9, 360. 

broDxe liah-hooks fonnd at, 302. 

saws of flint from, 372- 

scraper of flint from, 97S. 

stone ax« found at, SU. 



Oonr, MidlothiaQ, broine b' 
guild at, 113. 

QOLD, OKNAUKNTS, B- 



<r tnclle of, found i: 



Camichoel, 211, 212, 

Coul, 213. 

Cn>iiid«le, 21*. 

Dalichie, 82. 

DmnbartouBhira, 21)9, 

Gnllow EUl, 8t Vlgoani, £11. 

0«llow«y, 213, 214. 

Onllue, 218, 

Hflbndea, the, 213. 

KilmBillie, 813. 

Lanfine, 214. 

Lwglebeg, 63. 

Onniddle, 210. 

ShieldhUl, 213. 

BDuderUod, Islay, M. 

Annleta (twiited, flUoti, or rods)— 
From Belheh-ie, 218, 

OalnmnniT, 217, 

Coulter, 219. 

Iteo, 21 S. 

Loehbroom, 219. 

Penicuik, 221. 

fUuiiDCh, 21 P. 

SUteford. 220. 

UrquhBrt, 217. 

Diitdenis— 
('roDi AudimUegiiTt, 223, 

Coulter, 222. 

Orton, (Wl 

DUca— 

From nuDtiaeartb, 67. 
Hoantiiitn of dagger-hilt— 
Froni CoUeaaie, 9. 

Monikie, 66. 

Pntdanla or B«r-nng»— 

From Orton, 65. 
Ring! (boliaw. triangulai' hi lection)— 
From Dumiiartonshire, 210. 

Gogar, H*. 

Ring! (amatl, twnannnlar)— 
From Bonir, 61. 

Stroud, 21*. 

Goawrtle, Fife, hoard of bronte objecla 

found at, 147. 
GtMulefS, Berwickihira, bronie axe 

found at, 193, 195. 
Cntna, Dunifriewbir*, bronio dagger 

fanud at, 176, 
OroareBor Creacent. Edinbuijli, hoard 

of liroDM oHecti found at, 139. 
Oulbne, UadiliugtoDHhire, gold annlets 

fouad at, 213. 
aenper of Hint Irom, 373. 

UidHmu). Dingwall, hoard of bronia 
ol^acta fonud at, IGK. 



iKBERMKMAH.WigtowMhire, bronie Bl 
found at, 190. 
! Iinchoek. Nairn, hoardof bronie objcc 



KkithHofbi, Midlothian, broniBBword 

found at, 173. 
Kelll1horiie,neiarDriffleld,gr»TO-mound 

*t- 18- „ . V- 

KoniiTsliillock, Uniubttrt, Elgiashiro, 

urn found at, 86. 
Kilchoau, Argjilahire, chambered cairn 

at, 273, , , 

Klllin, hoard of bronie objacU found 

at, 149. 
KillnekBn, TjTone, urns found al, 48, 
KllraailUe, InTeraeai-abire, goldormlets 

rnannular} found at, 213. 
artin, ArgylUhire, sculptured cist 
ilabafouudat, S8, 89. 
Kilrit, Kinghorn, bronm dauger found 

Kincardine, the Mom of, Stirlingshire, 
brouie caldron found in, 20fi, 

Klngartb, Bute, lironto dagger* found 
at, 1S5. 

Kltigeauaie, Kincardineahire, u 



Klnjtabami Low 



) circle at, 113. 



bnil, 1 






mnte chiael 
Kinleilh, Currie, bronie blade found al. 



27, 
Kinneff, Kincardineihlrc lu 

arm-lines found at, 59. 
Kiutore, knife of flint from, 370. 
Kirkcowan, atone ase found at, 316. 
Kirklauchline, alone aie found al, 346, 
Kirkoawald, Ayrahire, broMO eword 

found at, 176. 
Knlrea of Binl and olher alone, 386-371, 
Knookandmaiie, Wigtowiiahire, hron» 

aie found at, 193, 

LAMBERtox Moon, grindingalono for 

■tone aiea found at. 3*9, 
Luiflne, Aytahire. arrow-heada of flint 

from, 867, 358. 

boring iDol of flint from, 373, 

gold armlet (penannular) found at. 



Largie, Kilmartin, ArgyUsbire, vham- 

b«re<l cainia at, 271 ■ 
Largiebeff, Arron, arm-ringof goM foand 

nt,63. 
Largo, Firuhirs, t^ld artiiletB or nech- 

leU {twiBted) found xt, 216. 
Lsrga, AyTuhire, bronie me (Oanged) 

fonnd at, lf7. 
Lawhead, PentlBoda, brODu axd round 

at, 102. 
Lawpark, St. Andrews, urna and bronie 

blades found at, 86. 
Lesmurdie, Banffahire, nma tiinnd at, 73. 
Lierabol, Butherlandabire, etone^settines 

at, J^. i 
urn and bronie blade found at, | 

22. I 

Liulathen, FarfarshiTe, excavation of a 

flum at, 10. 
Linlon, Roiburgliiiliin;, broniB spear- 
bead fonnd at, ISa 
Lochbroom, Roas-sbire, gold arniletH 

found at, 219. ' 

LuElonridge, Belth, bronie shields found 

at. 165. I 

Lunanbeod, Forfar, urn and necklace 

found at, M. 

Macasah, Dr Stkvemson. Hoalysea of , 

lironie implementf, etc., by, 14/, 1M. i 
Machermore, siiear^ead of flint from, 

356. 
MaeataAW«, OrlCtitV, chambervd cairn of, 

274 
Magdalen Bridge, Midlothian, urns and 

bronze blade found at, 27. 
Mauchrie Moor, Arran. stone circles 

excavated at, 07-100. 
Mnysmore, stone nxe found at, 321. 
Meft, Urqnhart, stone axe found at, 333. 
Melfort, AlKVllsbire, neclilai:e and 

bronie bracelets found at, &7. 
Merton Halt, Wigtown slii re, bronze 

Epearhead found at, 183. 
Monikie, Forfarshire, um and gold 

ornament found at, 60. 
Montblairy, Newton of, nm found in 

atone circle at, 115. 
Montfode, Ardronsan, ittone aie fouttd 



Omiidale, Arran, gold annlata found al 

210. 
Onulegill, Caithnesa, chambered e 

at, 2*4. 
OrtoD, Fochabers, ear-rings and disdenl 

of gold found at, 6G. 
Of kul, Kyle of. SutherlaDdahire, broiu 

anril found at, 204. 



Papa Westray. Orkney, 

calm, in, 281, 28U. 
Parkfaill, Aberdsenihire, un 



Juunber«d 

Pendrith, Cumberland, nm found a 

47. 
Penicnlk, Midlothian, gold collar OC. 

girdle fonnd at, 221. 
Perth, bronze sword found In the TajJ 

at, 172. 
Pitkaithley, Perthshire, bronie dagger 

found at, 17fl. 
Poolewe, Ross-shire, board of bronze 

objects found at, 102. 
Porttiioak, Fife, bronie halberd fonnd 

at, 179. 
Pnrlpatrick, atone aie fonnd at, 

31{>. 
Prieston, Ayrshire, atone axe found 



i 

1 



t. 310. 
MurleyivEll, Forfarshire, i 






Nairn, bmnze axe found at, 1B4. 
Newbigging, Penicuik, urns and bronze 

blaile found at, 23. 
New Guinea, stone axea in their handles 

from, 851, 8fi2. 
Newbnrgh, bronze aword found in the 

Tny at. 173. 
Ninewella, Forfarahire, am found at, S 



QUANTEtLVtSB, Orkney, chambered calm 

at. 287. 
Qnarrvford, East Lothian, nm foood 

at, t2. 
Quoyneis, Sanday, Orkney, chambend 

cairn at, 284. 

Rahkocs, Moor of, gold armlet (twitted) 

found at, 218. 
Rayne, Abenleenshire, urns found in 

stone circle at, 109. 
Rehill, AlierdeenKhire. hoard of bronae 

ohJBcls fonnd st, IflO. 
Rbinavie, Strathnaver. chambered o^ms 

at, 260. 
Rogart, ButherlandabiTc, bronie bUde 

fonnd al, 24. 
Ronaldaay, Orkney, um fonnd at, 47. 
Rosskeen, Rosa-ahire, atone moulds for 

bronze axes found at, 198. 
Roundway Hill, Detiies, grave-mound 

at, 17. 
Rouaay, knife of flint from, 306. 
Runic inicriptions in Moeshowe, Ork* 

ney, 277. 

Siws ov JUV1, 872: 
I Scrapers of flint, 375, 377. 

Seamill, West Kilbtide, i 
I 73. 

[ Sbanwell, Kinross-shire, una and btonaa 
bhtde found at, 87. 

Bhapinshay, BrTow-h«ad of Hint ftom, 



J 
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She&th for a bronze dagger found at 
Collessie, Fife, 9. 

fonnd at Kellvthorpe, 18. 

Sheriff-flats, Lanarkshire, urns found at, 

39. 
Shetland, knives of porphyry, etc., from, 
370. 

stone axes found in, 308, 327, 340, 

341. 
Shieldhilly Muckart, gold armlets found 

at, 213. 
Shnna, Island of, Argyllshire, bronze 

swords found in, 155. 
Shnttlefield, Lockeri)ie, urn and bronze 

blade found at, 21. 
Skelpick, Strathnaver, chambered cairn 

at, 263. 
Skye, stone wrist-guard found in a grave- 
mound in, 17. 
Slap, Turriff, Aberdeenshire, iim found 

at, 77. 
Slateford, Midlothian, gold armlet found 

at, 220. 
Sleat, Skye, bronze sword, etc., found 

at, 145. 
Sluie, Morayshire, hoard of bronze 

obiects found at, 168. 
Smith. Dr. R. Angus, cairn at Cleigh 
explored by, 12. 

cairn at Achnacree explored by, 

26a 
Solway Moss, stone axe in its handle 

from, 853. 
Spoon, or Ladle, of ox-horn found in an 

urn at Inverurie, 76. 
Stannergate, Dundee, urn found at, 85. 
Stennis, Orkney, stone circles at, 118, 

119. 
Stenton, Haddingtonshire, urn and stone 

implements found at, 92^ 93. 
Stobo, Peeblesshire, arm-nngs of bronze 

found at, 58. 
Stobshiel. Haddingtonshire, urn and 

bronze blade found at, 19. 
Stoke Cibclis— 
At Aidlair, 110. 

Ardoyne, 109. 

Auquhoilhies. 114. 

Badentoy, 118. 

Balbimie, 116. 

Callemish, 119. 

Castle Fraser, 110. 

Clava, 800. 

Crichie, 104. 

FuUarton, 108. 

Olenballoch, 111. 

Kingcausie, 113. 

Montblairy, 115. 

Rayne, 108. 

Stennis, 118, 119. 

— - Sunhoney, 109. 

Tormore, 97-100. 

Tuack. 101. 

Stone Circles of Norway and Sweden, 124. 



Stone Implements, etc.— 
Arrowheads of flint (including spear- 
heads) — 

From Bookan, 292. 

Cruden, 17. 

Culbin Sands, 856-860. 

Ellon, 860. 

Fordoun, 857. 

Fyvie, 862. 

Garry whin, 249. 

Glenluce, 856-860. 

Lanflne, 357, 35& 

Larffie, 272. 

Macnermore, 855. 

Ormiegill. 246. 

Shapinsay, 359. 

Torish, 56. 

Unstan, 298. 

Uiquhart, 855, 356, 857. 

Axes, imperforate (including adzes)— 

From Aberdeenshire, 824. 

Affleck, 832. 

Barras (Little), 845. 

Berwickshire, 888. 

Brownhill, 848. 

Buchan, 385. 

Caithness, 888. 

Campbeltown. 828. 

CiinningsbuivD, 840. 

Cunzierton, 844. 

Dolmeny, 888. 

Daviot, 825. 

Drumour, 824. 

Dundee, 334, 338. 

Ericht, 843. 

Ervie, 354. 

Fochabers, 880. 

Fordoun, 333. 

Gilmerton, 336. 

Glenluce, 845. 

Grimaster, 840. 

Kirklauchline, 346. 

Meft, 338. 

Shetland. 341, 842. 

Slains, 337. 

Solway Moss, 853. 

Stirlingshire, 846. 

Tiuffwall, 827. 

Axes, penorated (including bam- 
mers) — 

From Balmaclellan, 819. 

Chapelton, 809. 

CJlaycrop, 811. 

Cleughhead, 820. 

Coll, 808. 

Oichie, 106. 

Doune, 88. 

Duns (Jastle, 315. 

Fardenreoch, 314. 

Friars Carse, 816. 

Kirkcowan, 819. 

Machermore. 818. 

Maysmore, 821. 

Montfode, 810. 



^H ^^^^^^^^H 


^^H Btone lupLUEHn, etc.— 


StONB 1HPLIHEHT3, etc. — ^^H 


^^H Aiea.perrorated (including himmen}— 


Wriit-gunnla (of polished stone)- ^H 
From Kellythorpe. 18. ^H 


^^m Onuiegill, 216. 320. 


- — ^Skye.n. ^H 


^^H Portpatrick, 309, 339. 


STONE-SEITINaS— ^^M 


^^B — PridtoD.sie. 

^^H Shetluid, 808. 


At AchkinlocU, Caitlmesa, 133. ^H 


Battle Mou, Ttmimster. 180, ^H 


^^H „ TarboQBkie, 318. 


Camatar. Caitliuen, 129. ^H 


^^H — Urquhirt, 321. 
^^^H Beads (amber or jet)— 




Liembol. Kildonao. 132. 


^^H From Bilolk, E3. 
^^H Bliodmll), G3. 


yarhomse. Calthnea, 13S, 


Btoneykirk, grlnrting-atona tor atone 


^^H Oalmon, 51. 


axes found at, SSa 


^^H — HnntiiaaTlh, ej. 


Slrachur, knife of flint from, 339. 




Str»th, 3ky«, brou» ale found at, 198, 


^^M ' Malfort, G7. 


Strike-lights of flint. 370. 

Strond, Harris, gold rings found at, SU. 


^^M Taylicld, 61. 


^^m Toriah, 56. 




^H YarhoQH, 310. 


eiamined by, la 
Sunderland, tslaf, ann-ringa at goU^^H 


^^^k BoriDg Tools (of flint)— 


^^H From Culbin Sands, 373. 


found at, SI. ^^H 


^^H Lanflns, 373. 


Sunhoney, Hldmar, urns found in itoal^^H 


^^H Flaking Toots (of flinl)- 


circle at, 109. •«-^H 


^^^B From Corennie, 371. 




^^H Fordomi, 371. 




^^H UnsUn, 299. 


objects found at. 111. 


^^^M Grinillng.ntones aud WhetaUines— 


Tny, River, bronie swonia, gouge an>l 




■ickte, foanU in, 173. 201. 902. 


^^1 -^ Stenton, 93. 


slono n<M found In the. 


^^m Sbin«yklrk, SAO. 


313. 315. 


^^m Kaivsa (or flint, potphyry, etc.)- 


TayHeld, Newport, imi and oockUce 


^H From Balcalk,^! 


found at, 51. 


^H CimBUF, 9S3. 


TMling, PorfaTshii*. uras ftmoA it. W. 
TentTMoor. Fife, urn found at, 80, 31. 


^^H Cruden, 17. 


^^H CiilHn Sands. 36g. 


Tin. rinai of, found at Achlertyre, 
Elgin, lis, 117. 


^^m — D^rf, 3(17. 


TIngwall, etone aies found at, 327, 8S9. 


^^H Fontoun. 306, S70. 


Tonderghie, Wlgtownsbiro, hoard of 


^^H SattoD, 363. 


bronze axi^s fonntl at, 167. 


^^H KJDtore, S6», 370. 


Torhouskie, atone ue found at, 818. 


^^H — Kilchoui, 273. 


Torish. Halms-lale, uKklaco, arrow, knd 




apear-heail of flint found at, 6* 


Tormoro, Arran, .toneiirolM .t. W-IOO. 


Torran, FortI, Loch Awe, hoard of 


bronze objecW found at, IIP. 


^^H Shetland, 370, 371. 


Torn), Glenlnce, bronze cliiael fonnd at. 


^^H SteatoD, 03. 


200: 


^^H Strachur, 369. 


TuBck, Eintoi«, uma found In (tOM 


^^H Urqnhart, 369. 


circle at, 101,103. 


^^H Upslan, m. 


Tynrich, Ballinlnig, uma found io itOB*^^ 


^^^M Saws (of flint)— 


circle at, 113. ^^M 


^^m From QUnince, 372. 




^^^H Scrapers (of flint)— 
^^^^H From Ulenluce, 377. 




Unstan, Stennis, Orkney, chamben^^H 


^^M GolLma, S77. 


calm at, 892, ^^M 


^^H Urquhart, 37G, 377. 


UltHI OF Bhonxe Aqb TTTU— ^^H 


■ "'Sftasfr*"- 


From Alloa, S3. ^^^1 


— - Anllair. 109. ^^M 


^^^B Wriat-guards (of poliihed stoae)— 
^^B PromCmden, 17. 


Ardoj-ne. 109. ^^H 


6ad:entoy, 113. ^^M 


^^H — DalmOK. 51. 


^^m DeriM, 17. 


Balbimie, lis. ^^H 


^L^-SS^LW 


BalhUir. 36. ^^M 


Balcalk, B3. ^^H 



Urm or Broszk Aoi Tma— 


Dbitb of Bronze Aoi ttpm— 


From Bdmuick, 82. 


Prom lUyne, 100. 


Bunrftold, 13. 


. Bon.liU.y (North), 17. 


B<iuchi«, «. 


— - Sewnill, 73. 


Biraley, 70. 


■ ahanwBll, 37. 


BlHirgovfTHj 43, 

BlindmUl, 63. 


Sheriff-fiit8, 10-lS. 


8hnttlefleld, 21. 




81»p, 77. 


Broomend, 75, 78. 


- — Stwinargale, 85. 


Buckle, 80. 


SUiiton. 92. 


Bopklyrie, WwUr, 44. 


Stobi.hi=l, 19. 


BomldBlea, 23. 


Sunhoney, 109. 


CmwBth, S7. 


Sayfield, SI. 


CmUb fr±itT, 111. 


T«ling, 91. 

Tents Mott, 81, 


CoiLfield, 87. 


ColltBiie, 8, 7. 


Tormore, »B-100. 


Craigdhn. 46. 


Tnsck, 103. 


Orawfoid, 68. 


Tynrieh, 113. 


Crichie. 104, 107. 


UurK or Stonb Aok ttprs— 


D^more, 48. 

Dairy, 77. 


From AchnacwB, 271. 


Cwnster. 253. . 


Darnhtll, 82. 

Dr«m, 78. 


Qarrywhin, 248. 


— Kllchu.li. 373. 


Drimmie, 71. 


LBrgie, 272. 


Dnnhw, 17. 


Ormiegill. 2«. 


Bldertoim, 60. 


Uniun. 294, 298. 


Freefield, 76. 


YwhoiisB. 239. 


Fullwton, 108. 

Oenoch, 45. 




Hinl from, 3S6. 3S7. 


QlenboUocb, 111. 


houTl of gnld «nnlet» found at, 2W. 


OUnfoni*, 14. 


knife of Hint frara. 869. 


Glenbea.1. 83. 


serBpers of flint from, 876. 




»peBr-hM,l of flint from, S66. 


— Kllliicken, 48. 


"tone lUB found nt, 321. 


KiDgcatuiB, 118. 




Kingebarn.. 83. 


Welbslmks, Suony, bronzB halbard 


Kinned, &9. 


from, 178. 


LMmurrtiB, 73. 


Wester Ord. Invergordon, bronie blade. 


UenilH.l, £2. 


oval, sogketi-1. >:iirv^,l, fL-.iiii.l at, 118. 


UnlMben, 11. 


Whitrliaueh Mtisk, Muirkirk, bronze 




t»ngtil AngKtr found at 180. 


Monikie.86. '^ 


WhiUlvy.., Stranraer. I>f>ui« daOflr 


MontblBiTT, 116. 




Murlejwdl, 84. 


Widtiford 'Hili; Orkney, chambaitd 


Newliipring, 23. 


cairn at, 288. 






. Oh«n. 8i. 


at, 230. 254. 256, 257, 258. 


Old Pendrith, 47. 


PwkhiU, 79. 


—■Monc-Mlling-. 1,126. 


Qumnyford, 73. 


Yctholni. Roiburgh>hire,brODieihie1d« 


lUtho. flO. 


found at, 158. 
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Edlttoii. Fap. «vo, aa. Sd. 

What ia Play ? 

A PbTKliiloKlGnl riiiiulnr. Itn Iwarlog oimii Bdiicntlnti and Tminlng. By Jon> 
8T»«ciiA»,il.[). vW., l*. 

Qood Lives : Some Fruits of the Nineteenth Century. 

By A. M. HvHisinvH, U.U. SiulL Cniwii Sro. :m>. Od. 

Sketch of Tfaertnodynamios. 

By P. a. Tait, PrarHWr of Nstunl PhlliMnphy In Ihc Unlvenlty .>f Edinburgh. 



WaJden; or, Lifs in the Woods. 

By H. D. Tbohk.u. ctow.i kv.>, u,, 

Tommfe Brown and the Queen of the Fairies ; a neiv 
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Our Mission to the Oourt of Uaroooo In 1880, under 

sir Joiis Dbvicicoxo H*\. K.C'.B., Mlui>lfr Plrniixtriilliiry ■! Tui^nr. nod 
Euvgy EWr»anlin«rr to Hl» Utialy tlm anlUn nt a.riMo. %y L-.i.OiJli Philip 
UuHiiAH TnoTtiB, ('S-l lIlHlilauclfn. llluatnited ftoio I'ii»U«n].b. l.y lh« llui,. 
I>. Lahlew, Rifle Brlijide. Bqiun: Dciuy «v(i. vu. 

The Upland Tarn : A Vlllatre Idyll. 

Sowll Drown, Gi. 

Mr. WSBhlnston Adams In England. 

By RioniKD QUNT WniTK. Slmo, In. ; or In iJnth, U. 
" An Itanudant book,"— ^aiUy Fair. 
"Ihl* •tort. UrWMiine hoolc."-Sii(iirilo» Rrrlrw. 
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"A Bushel of Ctom." 

By A. Stephen Wilson. An investigation by Experiments into all the more 
important qoestioni which range themaelves round a Bushel of Wheat, a Bushel 
of Barley, and a Bushel of Oats. Crown 8vo, with Illustrations, 9s. 

" It is full of originality and force."— yalwrr. 

" A monument of painstaking research." — Liverpool Afereury. 

*' Mr. Wilson's book is interesting not only for agriculturists and millers, but 
for all who desire information on the subject of com, in which every one is so 
Intimately concerned."— Afomiiiir Pott. 

SonfiTS and Poems. 

By A. Stephen Wilson. Crown 8vo, 6s. 

Bexniniscences of Old Edinbursrh. 

By Daniel Wilbon, LL.D., F.R.S.E., Professor of History and English Literature 
in University College, Toronto, Author of *' Prehistoric Annals of Scotland," etc. 
etc. 2 vols Post 8vo, 158. 

The India Civil Service as a Career for Scotsmen. 

By J. W1L8ON, M.A. Is. 

Christianity and Reason : 

Their necessary connection. By R. 8. Wyld, LL.D. Extra fcap. 8vo, Ss. 6d. 
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